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THE recent session of Congress will be remembered by many per- 
sons hereafter, as that in which the House of Representatives, by more 
than the necessary two-thirds, agreed to suspend the rules for the 
passage of a savage vote directed against civil-service reform. This 
was on the 12th of June; and the vote was 155 to 66. The vote au- 
thorized the committee of the whole “to consider and pass upon an 
amendment in relation to the preference in government employment of 
soldiers and sailors, and their dependent relatives ; and also in relation 
to diminishing and stopping the expenses of carrying examinations by 
boards of commissioners and others travelling around the country at 
public charge, and the detailing of clerks of the departments to act in 
judgment upon their fellow-clerks, and to exercise thereby the appoint- 
ing power, which is by the Constitution vested in the heads of the several 
executive departments, who ought to be men of sufficient discretion 
to appoint their own clerks, without being tied up by rules and regu- 
lations imposed upon them by a board composed in whole or in part 
of those very clerks themselves.” 


If, without pausing to analyze the remarkable language of this 
resolution, we seek for the reason why it was possible that any thing 
of the sort should receive the assent of so large a number of members 
of Congress, we may perhd@ps find that the vote is not so much to be 
regarded as a blow to true civil-service reform, as a proof that some, 
at least, of the steps already taken have been effective, which may 
serve to indicate the direction which the reform should hereafter 
assume in order to become permanently advantageous. 

Whatever may have been the motives, or the state of feeling on the 
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subject, of the member by whom the motion was made (Mr. Butler 
of Massachusetts), it is idle to suppose that so large a majority of the 
House were swayed by passion or prejudice in giving their votes for 
the resolution. We more than suspect that the truth on the subject 
is this, — that the executive officers who are charged with the 
appointing power have found an immense convenience in being 
relieved by the operation of the civil-service rules from the importu- 
nities of members of Congress, and have availed themselves to the 
fullest extent of the shield of protection afforded by the rules against 
those importunities. The rank and file of members of Congress — 
members who have no other ¢laims to consideration, or reasons for 
attempting to influence the appointing power, than what arises from 
their position as members — feel this; and they naturally resent a 
system, the practical operation of which excludes themselves from 
exercising an influence on the appointing power, so long as they 
perceive that other political managers, with no better right, such as 
governors of States (past, present, or expectant), or ex-members of 
Congress willing to enter anew the public service, are allowed to 
besiege the Executive with requests the appointments for friends 
and partisans, or it may be for themselves, and sometimes with success. 
If the supporters of a true civil-service reform will take advantage 
of this feeling to insist upon the exclusion of all partisan influences 
whatsoever in the making of appointments, it may be that a second 
.step in the path of reform may now be taken, to follow the first, 
which has evidently achieved enough success to sting those against 
whose influence it has thus far been chiefly used. 

It will be observed that the vote recognizes in the most explicit 
terms that the Constitution has vested the appointing power in the 
Executive. The vote does not recite with precise accuracy the terms 
of the Constitution, which are these, contained in the enumeration of 
the powers of the President: ‘ He shall nominate, and, by and with 
the consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all other 
officers of the United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall Je established by law; but 
the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior off- 
cers as they think proper in the President alone, in the courts of law, 
or the heads of departments.” The appointing power is thus care- 
fully defined ; and no part of it rests with Congress, or with mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. The advice and consent of 
the Senate is necessary for the high officers of State: for inferior offi- 
cers, the appointing power is vested exclusively in the President 
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alone, the courts of law, or the heads of departments, as Congress 
may choose to provide. With regard to the class of officers thus 
described as “inferior,” a long series of acts shows that (with the 
exception of the clerks of courts, and officers immediately connected 
with the administration of justice, and a few others) the sober dis- 
cretion of Congress has deemed it advisable to intrust appointments, 
sometimes to the President alone, but generally to the heads of de- 
partments, as expressed in the vote of the House of Representatives. 

It seems to be clear, therefore, that it is only necessary for the 
President and the heads of departments to proceed hereafter to 
make appointments to please themselves and to please the whole 
people of the United States: they may disregard the importunities 
of the politicians who are expectant governors, as they have, since 
the establishment of the civil-service rules, successfully set at defi- 
ance those of politicians who are simply members of Congress. It is 
a matter wholly in the hands of the President and the heads of de- 
partments; and it is not so much necéssary that they should seek the 
assistance of a board to make rules for their guidance, least of all, that 
they should put themselves at the mercy of a system requiring appro- 
priations which the caprice of Congress may withhold altogether or 
grant grudgingly and sparingly, as that they should make honest and 
independent appointments, the intrinsic excellence of which shall 
commend them to the whole people of the country, and against 
which no cavil of members of Congress can prevail. In short, the 
character of the appointments is to be regarded rather than the sys- 
tem by which they are made. 

It was easy to discover the evils attaching to the system of appoint- 
ments to the civil service as it prevailed in this country a few years 
ago; indeed, they were but too patent. It was not difficult to 
obtain votes in the party conventions demanding a reform. But 
(although this circumstance sometimes escapes attention) it by no 
_ Means follows that it is easy to find the remedy; and it is, from the 
nature of the case, still more difficult to make the remedy effective if 
found. In other matters this truth is known, although not always 
fully appreciated. For instance, everybody agrees that intemperance 
is an evil; but it is by no means certain that the remedy for the evil 
may be found in legislative acts; and, even when it is assumed that 
this is the case, it is not easy to devise the proper legislative act, or 
to insure its faithful execution. Indeed, even with regard to such 
flagrant crimes as that of murder, statesmen are not agreed whether 
the punishment of death is, or is not, the most effectual preventive. 

It will, we think, prove, on the whole, that a substantial gain to 
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the cause of civil-service reform has been made, when, under the 
sting of exclusion from any share in making appointments, members 
of Congress are brought to demand an adherence to the first princi- 
ples of the Constitution, and to insist that the President and heads of 
departments “ought to be men of sufficient discretion to appoint 
their own clerks.” So they ought. Let the President and heads of 
departments remember this maxim, not only as against the importu- 
nities of members of Congress, but against all comers in the field of 
party management. 

How best the executive part of the government may guard itself 
from mistake in managing its own business, is the present phase of 
the civil-service reform ; and, in this view of the subject, we may per- 
haps offer some suggestions at a future day, merely remarking that 
the people will surely judge any plan by its fruits, rather than with 
regard to its theoretical excellence; and, that, as no fountain can 
throw water higher than the source, no better appointments can be 
made under any system than such as the appointing power may see 
fit to make or sanction. 


‘ 





THE vote in the House is one illustration more of the disagreeable 
relations between what they call in Washington “the two ends of 
the avenue,” to which we have more than once alluded in these pages. 

Probably such “ unpleasantness” exists, to a certain extent, in all 
constitutional countries, between the executive boards and the legis- 
lative. But in England the executive officers are themselves legisla- 
tors, and have a chance to feel the pulse of parliament every day, to 
explain their own measures, and, in a word, to make themselves 
respected. So long as our cabinet came from the two Houses, par- 
ticularly if its members were old members of the two Houses, there 
was a personal intimacy between them and leading men in Congress, 
which answered a similar purpose. But here is a cabinet of which 
no members but Mr. Fish and Mr. Delano were ever in Congress; 
and Mr. Fish’s service there was not with the men of this generation. 

Whatever the cause, the country sees, and it regrets to see, a dis- 
position on each side to misunderstand tlfe other, which ought not to 
exist. It is quite important enough to be studied’and removed. 
Here are high-minded men at the heads of most of the committees in 
Congress, eager to set the service of the country forward. The cab- 
’ inet, on the other hand, as a whole, does not lack ability. What a 
pity to have an illy-disguised jealousy between those and these, ob- 
structing the nation’s business ! 


- 
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THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


[From exclusive Advance Sheets for OLD AND NEW. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


MR. BROUNE HAS MADE UP HIS 
MIND. 


“Anp now I have something to 
say to you.” Mr. Broune, as he thus 
spoke to Lady Carbury, rose up to his 
feet, and then sat down again. There 
was an air of perturbation about him, 
which was very manifest to the lady, 
and the cause and coming result of 
which she thought that she under- 
stood. “The susceptible old goose is 
going to do something highly ridicu- 
lous and very disagreeable.” It was 
thus that she spoke to herself of the 
scene that she saw was prepared for 
her; but she did not foresee accu- 
rately the shape in which the suscep- 
tibility of the “old goose” would 
declare itself. “Lady Carbury,” 
said Mr. Broune, standing up a sec~ 
ond time, “we are neither of us so 
young as we used to be.” 

“No, indeed! And therefore it is 
that we can afford to ourselves the 
luxury of being friends. Nothing 
but age enables men and women to 
know each other intimately.” 

This speech was a great impedi- 
ment to Mr. Broune’s progress. It 
was evidently intended to imply that 
he, at least, had reached a time,of life 
at which any allusion to love would 
be absurd. And yet, as a fact, he 
was nearer fifty than sixty, was 
young of his age, could walk his four 
or five miles pleasantly, could ride 
his cob in the park with as free an 
air as any man of forty, and could 
afterwards work through four or five 


hours of the night with an easy 
steadiness which nothing but sound 
health could produce. Mr. Broune, 
thinking of himself and his own cir- 
cumstances, could see no reason why 
he should not be in love. “I hope 
we know each other intimately at any 
rate,” he said somewhat lamely. 

“Oh, yes! And it is for that 
reason that I have come to you for 
advice. Had I been a young woman, 
I should not have dared to ask you.” 

“T don’t see that; I don’t quite 
understand that; but it has nothing 
to do with my present purpose. 
When I said that we were neither of 
us so young as we once were, I ut- 
tered what was a stupid platitude, 
a foolish truism.” 

' “T did not think so,” said Lady 
Carbury, smiling. 

“Or would have been, only that I 
intended something further.” Mr. 
Broune had got himself into a diffi- 
culty, and hardly knew how to get out 
of it. “Iwas going on to say that 
I hoped we were not too old to— 
love.” 

Foolish old darling! What did he 
mean by making such an ass of him- 
self? This was worse even than the 
kiss, as being more troublesome, and 
less easily pushed on one side, and 
forgotten. It may serve to explain 
the condition of Lady Carbury’s 
mind at the time, if it be stated that 
she did not even at this moment sup- 
pose that the editor of “The Morning 
Breakfast Table” intended to make 
her an offer of marriage. She knew, 
or thought she knew, that middle- 
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aged men are fond of prating about 
love, and getting up sensational 
scenes. The falseness of the thing, 
and the injury which may come of it, 
did not shock her at all. Had she 
known that the editor professed to be 
in love-with some lady in the next 
street, she would have been quite 
ready to enlist the lady in the next 
street among her friends, that she 
might thus strengthen her own influ- 
ence with Mr. Broune. For herself, 
such make-belief of an improper 
passion would be inconvenient, and 
therefore to be avoided. But that 
any man placed as Mr. Broune was 
in the world, blessed with power, 
with a large income, with influence 
throughout all the world around him, 
courted, féted, feared, and almost 
worshipped, — that he should desire 
to share her fortunes, her misfortunes, 
her struggles, her poverty, and her 


obscurity, was not within the scope of 


her imagination. There was a hom- 
age in it of which she did not believe 
any man to be capable, and which 
to her would be the more wonderful 
as being paid to herself. She thought 


so badly of men and women gener- 


ally, and of Mr. Broune and herself 
as @manand a woman individually, 
that she was unable to conceive the 
possibility of such a sacrifice. “ Mr. 
Broune,” she said, “I did not think 
that you would take advantage of the 
confidence I have placed in you to 
annoy me in this way.” 

“To annoy you, Lady Carbury! 
The phrase, at any rate, is singular. 
After much thought, I have deter- 
mined to ask you to be my wife. 
That I should be annoyed, and more 
than annoyed, by your refusal, is a 
matter of course; that I ought to 
expect such annoyance is perhaps too 
true: but you can extricate yourself 
from the dilemma only too easily.” 
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The word “wife” came upon her 
like a thunder-clap. It at once 
changed all her feelings towards him. 
She did not dream of loving him: 
she felt sure that she never could love 
him. Had it been on the cards with 
her to love any man as a lover, it 
would have been some handsome 
spendthrift, who would have hung 
from her neck like a nether millstone. 
This man was a friend to be used, — 
to be used because he knew the 
world. And now he gave her this 
clear testimony that he knew as little 
of the world as any other man. Mr. 
Broune of “The Daily Breakfast 
Table” asking her to be his wife! 
But, mixed with her other feelings, 
there was a tenderness which brought 
back some memory of her distant , 
youth, and almost made her weep. 
That a man —such a man —should 
offer to take half her burdens, and to 
confer upon her half his blessings! 
What an idiot! But what a God! 
She had looked upon the man as all 
intellect, alloyed perhaps by some 
passionless remnants of the vices of 
his youth; and now she found that 
he not only had a human heart in his 
bosom, but a heart that she could 
touch. How wonderfully sweet! 
How infinitely small ! 

It was necessary that she should 
answer him; and to her it was only 
natural that she should at first think 
what answer would best assist her 
own views, without reference to his. 
It did not occur to her that she could 
love him ; but it did occur to her that 
he might lift her out of her difficul- 
ties. What a benefit it would be to 
her to have a father, and such a 
father, for Felix! How easy would 
be a literary career to the wife of the 
editor of “The Morning Breakfast 
Table”! And then it passed through 
her mind that somebody had told her 
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that the man was paid three thousand 
pounds a year for his work. Would 
not the world, or any part of it that 
was desirable, come to her drawing- 
room, if she were the wife of Mr. 
Broune? It all passed through her 
brain at once during that minute of 
silence which she allowed herself 
after the declaration was made to her; 
but other ideas and other feelings 
were present to her also. Perhaps 
the truest aspiration of her heart 
had been the love of freedom which 
the tyranny of her late husband had 
engendered. Once she had fled from 
that tyranny, and had been almost 
crushed by the censure to which she 
had been subjected. Then her hus- 
band’s protection and his tyranny 
had been restored toher. After that, 
the freedom hud come. It had been 
accompanied by many hopes, never as 
yet fulfilled, and imbittered by many 
sorrows, which had been always 
present to her; but still the hopes 
were alive, and the remembrance of 
the tyranny was very clear to her. 
At last the minute was over, and she 
was bound to speak. “Mr. Broune,” 
she said, “ you have quite taken away 
my breath. I never expected any 
thing of this kind.” 

And now Mr. Broune’s mouth was 
open, and his voice was free. “ Lady 
Carbury,” he said, “I have lived a 
long time without marrying, and I 
have sometimes thought that it would 
be better for me to go on in the same 
way to the end. I have worked so 
hard all my life, that, when I was 
young, I had no time to think of love. 
And, as I have gone on, my mind has 
been so fully employed, that I have 
hardly realized the want which never- 
theless I have felt. And so it has 
been with me till I fancied, not that I 
was too old for love, but that others 
would think me so. Then I met you. 


As I said at first, perhaps with scant 
gallantry, you, also, are not as young 
as you once were; but you keep the 
beauty of your youth, and the energy, 
and something of the freshness, of a 
young heart. And I have come to 
love you. I speak with absolute 
frankness, risking your anger. I have 
doubted much before I resolved upon 
this. It is so hard to know the nature 
of another person! But I think I 
understand yours; and, if you can 
confide your happiness with me, I am 
prepared to intrust mine to your keep- 
ing.” Poor Mr. Broune! Though en- 
dowed with gifts peculiarly adapted 
for the editing of a daily newspaper, 
he could have had but little capacity 
for reading a woman’s character, when 
he talked of the freshness of Lady 
Carbury’s young mind; and he 
must have surely been much blinded 
by love, before convincing himself 
that he could trust his happiness to 
such keeping. 

“You do me infinite honor; you 
pay me a great compliment,” ejacu- 
lated Lady Carbury. 

“Well?” 

“ How am I to answer you ata mo- 
ment? I expected nothing of this. 
As God is to be my judge, it has come 
upon me like a dream. I look upon 
your position as almost the highest in 
England, on your prosperity as the 
uttermost that can be achieved.” 

“That prosperity, such as it is, I 
desire most anxiously to share with 
you.” 

“You tell me so; but I can 
hardly yet believe it. And then how 
am I to know my own feelings so 
suddenly ? Marriage, as I have found 
it, Mr. Broune, has not been happy. 
I have suffered much: I have been 
wounded in every joint, hurt in every 
nerve, tortured till I could hardly 
endure my punishment. At last I 
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got my liberty, and to that I have 
looked for happiness.” 

“ Has it made you happy?” 

“Tt has made me less wretched. 
And there is so much to be considered ! 
I have a son and a daughter, Mr. 
Broune.” 

“ Your daughter I can love as my 
own. I think I prove my devotion 
to you, when I say that I am willing, 
for your sake, to encounter the trou- 
bles which may attend your son’s 
future career.” 

“Mr. Broune, I love him better — 
always shall love him better — than 
any thing in the world.” This was 
calculated to damp the lover’s ardor; 
but ‘he probably reflected, that, should 
he now be successful, time might 
probably change the feeling which had 
just been expressed. “Mr. Broune,” 
she said, “ I am now so agitated that 
you had better leave me. And it is 


very late. The servant is sitting up, 
and will wonder that you should re- 


main. It is near two o’clock.” 

“When may I hope for an an- 
swer?” 

“You shall not be kept waiting. I 
will write to you almost at once. I 
will write to you — to-morrow, say the 
day after to-morrow, on Thursday. I 
feel that I ought to have been pre- 
pared with an answer; but I am so 
surprised that I have none ready.” 
He took her hand in his, and, kissing 
it, left her without another word. 

As he was about to open the front- 
door to let himself out, a key from the 
other side raised the latch; and Sir 
Felix, returning from his club, entered 
his mother’s house. The young man 
looked up into Mr. Broune’s face with 
mingled impudence and _ surprise. 
“ Halloo, old fellow !” he said, “ you’ve 
been keeping it up late here; haven’t 
you?” He was nearly drunk; and 
Mr. Broune, perceiving his condition, 
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passed him without a word. Lady 
Carbury was still standing in the 
drawing-room, struck with amazement 
at the scene which had just passed, 
full of doubt as to her future conduct, 
when she heard her son tumbling up 
the stairs. It was impossible for her 
not to go out to him. “Felix,” she 
said, “why do you make so much 
noise as you come in?” 

“Noish! I’m not niaking any noish. 
I think I’m very early. Your peo- 
ple’s only just gone. I shaw shat 
editor fellow at the door that won’t 
call himself Brown. He’sh great ass’h, 
that fellow. All right, mother. Oh, 
ye’sh! I’mallright.” And so he stum- 
bled up to bed; and his mother fol- 
lowed him, to see that the candle was 
at any rate placed squarely on the 
table, beyond the reach of the bed- 
curtains. 

Mr. Broune, as he walked to his 
newspaper office, experienced all those 
pangs of doubts which a man feels 
when he has just done that which for 
days and weeks past he has almost 
resolved that he had better leave un- 
done. That last apparition which he 


-had encountered at his lady-love’s door 


certainly had not tended to re-assure 
him. What curse can be much great- 
er than that inflicted by a drunken, 
reprobate son? The evil, when, in the 
course of things, it comes upon a man, 
has to be borne; but why should a 
man in middle life unnecessarily 
afflict himself with so terrible a mis- 
fortune? The woman, too, was devot- 
ed to the cub! Then thousands of 
other thoughts crowded upon him. 
How would this new life suit him ? 
He must have a new house and new 
ways, must live under a new domin- 
ion, and fit himself to new pleasures. 
And what was he to gain by it? 
Lady Carbury was a handsome wo- 
man, and he liked her beauty. He re- 
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garded her, too, as a clever woman ; 
and, because she had flattered him, 
he had liked her conversation. He 
had been Iong enough about town to 
have known better; and, as he now 
walked along the streets, he almost 
felt that he ought to have known bet- 
ter. Every now and again he warmed 
himself a little with the remembrance 
of her beauty, and told himself that 
his new home would be pleasanter, 
though it might, perhaps, be less free, 
than the old one. He tried to make 
the best of it, but as he did so was 
always repressed by the memory of 
the appearance of that drunken young 
baronet. 

Whether for good or for evil, the 
step had been taken, and the thing 
was done. It did not occur to him 
that the lady would refuse him. All 
his experience of the world was against 
such refusal. Towns which consider 
always render themselves. Ladies 
who doubt always solve their doubts 
in the one direction. Of course she 
would accept him, and of course he 
would stand to his guns. As he 
went to his work, he endeavored to 
bathe himself in self-complacency ; 
but at the bottom of it there was a 
substratum of melancholy which lea- 
vened his prospects. 

Lady Carbury went from the door 
of her son’s room to her own cham- 
ber, and there sat thinking through 
the greater part of the night. Dur- 
ing these hours she perhaps became a 
better woman, as being more oblivious 
of herself than she had been for 
many a year. It could not be for the 
good of this man that he should marry 
her; and she did, in the midst of her 
many troubles, try to think of the 
man’s condition. Although, in the 
moments of her triumph, — and such 
moments were many,—she would 
buoy herself up with assurances that 
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her Felix would become a rich man, 
brilliant with wealth and rank, an 
honor to her, a personage whose soci- 
ety would be desired by many, still in 
her heart of hearts she knew how 
great was the peril; and in her imagi- 
nation she could foresee the nature of 
the catastrophe which might come. 
He would go utterly to the dogs, and 
would take her with him. And 
whithersoever he might go, to what 
lowest canine regions he might de- 
scend, she knew herself well enough 
to be sure, that, whether married or 
single, she would go with him. Though 
her reason might be ever so strong in 
bidding her to desert him, her heart, 
she knew, would be stronger than her 
reason. He was the one thing in the 
world that overpowered her. In all 
other matters she could scheme and 
contrive and pretend; could get the 
better of her feelings, and fight the 
world with a double face, laughing at 
illusions, and telling herself that pas- 
sions and preferences were simply 
weapons to be used. But her love 
for her son mastered her, and she 
knew it. As it was so, could it be fit 
that she should marry another man? 

And then her liberty! Even though 
Felix should bring her to utter ruin, 
nevertheless she would be and might 
remain a free woman. Should the 
worse come to the worst, she thought 
that she could endure a Bohemian 
life in which, should all her means 
have been taken from her, she could 
live on what she earned. Though 
Felix was a tyrant after a kind, he 
was not a tyrant who could bid her 
do this or that. A repetition of mar- 
riage-vows did not of itself recom- 
mend itself to her. As to loving the 
man, liking his caresses, and being 
specially happy because he was near 
her, no romance of that kind ever 
presented itself to her imagination. 
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How would it affect Felix and her 
together, and Mr. Broune as connected 
with herand Felix? If Felix should 
go to the dogs, then would Mr. 
Broune not want her. Should Felix 
go to the stars instead of the dogs, 
and become one of the gilded orna- 
ments of the metropolis, then would 
not he and she want Mr. Broune. It 
was thus that she regarded the matter. 

She thought very little of her 
daughter as she considered all this. 
There was a home for Hetta, with 
every comfort, if Hetta would only 
condescend to accept it. Why did 
not Hetta marry her cousin Roger 
Carbury, and let there be an end of 
that trouble? Of course, Hetta must 
live wherever her mother lived till 
she should marry; but Hetta’s life 
was so much at her own disposal, that 
her mother did not feel herself bound 
to be guided in the great matter by 
Hetta’s predispositions. 

But she must tell Hetta, should she 
ultimately make up her mind to marry 
the man; and, in tlrat case, the sooner 
this was done, the better. On that 
night she did not make up her mind. 
Ever and again, as she declared to 
herself that she would not marry him, 
the picture of a comfortable, assured 
home over her head, and the convic- 
tion that the editor of “The Morning 
Breakfast Table” would be powerful 
for all things, brought new doubts to 
her mind. But she could not con- 
vince herself; and when, at last, she 
went: to her bed, her mind was still 
vacillating. The next morning she 
met Hetta at breakfast, and with 
assumed nonchalance asked a ques- 
tion about the man who was perhaps 
about to be her husband: “Do you 
like Mr. Broune, Hetta?” 

“Yes, pretty well. I don’t care 
very much about him. What makes 
you ask, mamma?” 
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“ Because, among my acquaintances 
in London, there is no one so truly 
kind to me as he is.” 

“ He always seems to me to like to 
have his own way.” 

“ Why shouldn’t he like it?” 

“ He has to me that air of selfish- 
ness which is so very common with 
people in London; as though what he 
said were all said out of surface 
politeness.” 

“T wonder what you expect, Hetta, 
when you talk of London people ? 
Why should not London people be as 
kind as other people? I think Mr. 
Broune is as obliging a man as any 
one I know. But, if I like anybody, 
you always make little of him. The 
only person you seem to think well 
of, is Mr. Montague.” 

“Mamma, that is unfair and un- 
kind. I never mention Mr. Mon- 
tague’s name if I can help it; and I 
should not have spoken of Mr. Broune, 
had you not asked me.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ff 


LADY MONOGRAM. 


GrorGiANA LonceEstTaFFE had 
now been staying with the Mel- 
mottes for a fortnight; and her pros- 
pects in regard to the London season 
had not much improved. Her brother 
had troubled her no further; and her 
family at Caversham had not, as far 
as she was aware, taken any notice 
of Dolly’s interference. Twice a week 
she received a cold, dull letter from 
her mother, —such letters as she had 
been accustomed to receive when away 
from home; and these she had an- 
swered, always endeavoring to fill her 
sheet with some customary description 
of fashionable doings, with some bit 
of scandal such as she would have 
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repeated for her mother’s amusement, 
and her own delectation in the 
telling of it, had there been noth- 
ing painful in the nature of her 
sojourn in London. Of the Mel- 
mottes she hardly spoke. She did 
not say that she was taken to the 
houses in which it was her ambition 
to be seen. She would have lied 
directly in saying so. But she did 
not announce her own disappoint- 
ment. She had chosen to come up to 
the Melmottes in preference to re- 
maining at “Caversham, and she 
would not declare her own failure. 
“T hope they are kind to you,” Lady 
Pomona always said. But Georgi- 
ana did not tell her mother whether 
the Melmottes were kind or unkind. 
In truth, her “season ” was a very 
unpleasant season. Her mode of liv- 


ing was altogether different to any 
thing she had already known. 


The 
house in Bruton Street had never 
been very bright; but the appendages 
of life there had been of a sort which 
was not known in the gorgeous man- 
sion in Grosvenor Square. It- had 
been full of books and little toys, and 
those thousand trifling household gods 
which are accumulated in years, and 
which in their accumulation suit 
themselves to the taste of their own- 
ers. In Grosvenor Square there were 
no Lares,— no toys, no books,— noth- 
ing but gold and grandeur, pomatum, 
powder, and pride. The Longestaffe 
life had not been an easy, natural, or 
intellectual life; but the Melmotte 
life was hardly endurable even by a 
Longestaffe. She had, however, come 
prepared to suffer much, and was 
endowed with considerable power of 
endurance in pursuit of her own ob- 
jects. Having willed to come, even 
to the Melmottes, in preference to 
remaining at Caversham, she fortified 
herself to suffer much. Could she 
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have ridden in the park at mid-day 
in desirable company, and found her- 
self in proper houses at midnight, she 
would have borne the rest, bad as it 
might have been. But it was not so. 
She had her horse, but could with 
difficulty get any proper companion. 
She had been in the habit of riding 
with one of the Primero girls; and 
old Primero would accompany them, 
or perhaps a brother Primero, or - 
occasionally her own father. And 
then, when once out, she would be 
surrounded by a cloud of young men ; 
and though there was but little in it, 
a walking round and round the same 
bit of ground with the same compan- 
ions, and with the smallest attempt 
at conversation, still it had been the 
proper thing, and had satisfied her. 
Now it was with difficulty that she 
could get any cavalier such as the 
laws of society demand. Even Penel- 
ope Primero snubbed her, whom she, 
Georgiana Longestaffe, had hitherto 
endured and snubbed. She was just 
allowed to join them when old Pri- 
mero rode, and was obliged even to 
ask for that assistance. 

But the nights were still worse: 
She could only go where Madame 
Melmotte went; and Madame Mel- 
motte was more prone to receive peo- 
ple at home than to go out. And 
the people she did receive were anti- 
pathetic to Miss Longestaffe. She 
did not even know who they were, 
whence they came, or what was their 
nature. They seemed to be as 
little akin to her as would have been 
the shopkeepers in the small town 
near Caversham. She would sit 
through long evenings almost speech- 
less, trying to fathom the depth of 
the vulgarity of her associates. Occa- 
sionally she was taken out, and was 
then, probably, taken to very grand 
houses. The two duchesses and the 
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Marchioness of Auld Reekie received 
Madame Melmotte, and the garden 
parties of royalty were open to her; 
and some of the most elaborate fétes 
of the season — which, indeed, were 
very elaborate on behalf of this and 
that travelling potentate— were at- 
tained. On these occasions Miss 
Longestaffe was fully aware of the 
struggle that was always made for 
‘ invitations, often unsuccessfully, but 
sometimes with triumph. Even the 
bargains conducted by the hands of 
Lord Alfred and his mighty sister 
were not altogether hidden from her. 
The Emperor of China was to be in 
London ; and it was thought proper 
that some private person, some unti- 
tled individual, should give the em- 
peror a dinner, so that the emperor 
might see how an English merchant 
lives. Mr. Melmotte was chosen, on 
condition that he would spend ten 
thousand pounds on the banquet; 
and, as a part of his payment for this 
expenditure, was to be admitted with 
his family toa grand entertainment 
given to the emperor at Windsor Park. 
Of these good things Georgiana Longe- 
staffe would receive her share. But 
she went to them as a Melmotte, and 
not as a Longestaffe ; and when amidst 
these gayeties, though she could see 
her old friends, she was not with them. 
She was ever behind Madame Mel- 
motte, till she hated the make of that 
lady’s garments and the shape of that 
lady’s back. 

She had told both her father and 
mother very plainly that it behooved 
her to be in London at this time of 
the year that she might —look for a 
husband. She had not hesitated in 
declaring her purpose; and that pur- 
pose, together with the means of car- 
rying it out, had not appeared to 
them to be unreasonable. She wanted 
to be settled in life. She had meant, 
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when she first started on her career, 
to have a lord; but lords are scarce. 
She was herself not very highly born, 
not very highly gifted, not very lovely, 
not very pleasant, and she had no 
fortune. She had long made up her 
mind that she could do without a 
lord, but that she must get a com- 
moner of the proper sort. He must be 
a man with a place in the country, and 
sufficient means to bring him annually 
to London. He must be a gentle- 
man, and, probably, in parliament; 
and, above all things, he must be in 
the right set. She would rather go 
on forever struggling than take some 
country Whitstable, as her sister was 
about to do. But now the men of the 
right sort never came near her. The 
one object for which she had sub- 
jected herself to all this ignominy 
seemed to have vanished altogether 
in the distance. When, by chance, 
she danced, or exchanged a few words, 
with the Nidderdales and Grassloughs, 
whom she used to know, they spoke 
to her with a want of respect which 
she felt and tasted, but could hardly 
analyze. Even Miles Grendall, who 
had hitherto been below her notice, 
attempted to patronize her in a man- 
ner that bewildered her. ll this 
nearly broke her heart. 

And then from time to time little 
rumors reached her ears, which made 
her aware, that, in the teeth of all 
Mr. Melmotte’s social successes, a 
general opinion, that he was a gigan- 
tic swindler, was rather gaining 
ground than otherwise. “Your host 
is a wonderful fellow, by George!” 
said Lord Nidderdale. “No one 
seems to know which way he’ll turn 
up at last.” “There’s nothing like 
being a robber, if you can only rob 
enough,” said Lord Grasslough, not 
exactly naming Melmotte, but very 
clearly alluding to him. There was 
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a vacancy for a member of parliament 
at Westminster, and Melmotte was 
about to come forward as a candidate. 
“Tf he can manage that, I think he’ll 
pull through,” she heard one man say. 
“If money’ll do it, it will be done,” 
said another. She could understand 
it all. Mr. Melmotte was admitted 
into society, because of some enormous 
power which was supposed to lie in 
his hands; but, even by those who 
thus admitted him, he was regarded 
as a thief and a scoundrel. This was 
the man whose house had been se- 
lected by her father in order that she 
might make her search for a husband 
from beneath his wing. 

In her agony she wrote to her old 
friend Julia Triplex, now the wife of 
Sir Damask Monogram. She had 


been really intimate with Julia Tri- 
plex, and had been sympathetic when 
a brilliant marriage had been achieved. 


Julia had been without fortune, but 
very pretty. Sir Damask was a man 
of great wealth, whose father had 
been a contractor. But Sir Damask 
himself was a sportsman, keeping 
many horses on which other men 
often rode, a yacht in which other 
men sunned themselves, a deer-forest, 
a moor, a large machinery for making 
pheasants. He shot pigeons at Hurl- 
ingham, drove four-in-hand in the 
park, had a box at every race-course, 
and was the most good-natured fellow 
known. He had really conquered the 
world, had got over the difficulty of 
being the grandson of a butcher, and 
was now as good as though the Mon- 
ograms had gone to the crusades. 
Julia Triplex was equal to her posi- 
tion, and made the very most of it. 
She dispensed champagne and smiles, 
and made everybody, including her- 
self, believe that she was in love with 
ther husband. Lady Monogram had 
climbed to the top of the tree, and in 
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that position had been, of course, in- 
valuable to her old friend. We must 
give her her due, and say that she 
had been fairly true to friendship 
while Georgiana behaved herself. 
She thought that Georgiana, in going 
to the Melmottes, had not behaved 
herself, and therefore she had deter- 
mined to drop Georgiana. “ Heartless, 
false, purse-proud creature!” Geor- 
giana said to herself as she wrote 
the following letter in humiliating 


agony. 


“Dear Lapy Monocram, —I 
think you hardly understand my po- 
sition. Of course you have cut me; 
haven’t you? And of course I must 
feel it very much. You did not use to 
be ill-natured, and I hardly think you ° 
can have become so now, when you 
have every thing pleasant around 
you. I do not think that I have done 
any thing that should make an old 
friend treat me in this way, and there- 
fore 1 write to ask you to let me see 
you. Of course, it is because I am 
staying here. You know me well 
enough to be sure that it can’t be my 
own choice. Papa arranged it all. 
If there is any thing against these 
people, I suppose papa does not know 
it. Of course they are not nice; of 
course they are not like any thing 
that I have been used to. But when 
papa told me that the house in Bruton 
Street was to be shut up, and that I 
was to come here, of course I did as 
Iwas bid. I don’t think an old friend 
like you, whom I have always liked 
more than anybody else, ought to cut 
me forit. It’s not about the parties, 
but about yourself, that I mind. I 
don’t ask you to come here, but, if you 
will see me, I can have the carriage, 
and will go to you. 

“ Yours, as ever, 
“Groraiana LONGESTAFFE.” 
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It was a troublesome letter to get 
written. Lady Monogram was her 
junior in age, and had once been 
lower than herself in social position. 
In the early days of their friendship, 
she had sometimes domineered over 
Julia Triplex, and had been entreated 
by Julia in reference to balls here, 
and routs there, The great Mono- 
gram marriage had been accomplished 
very suddenly, and had taken place 
—exalting Julia very high —just as 


_Georgiana was beginning to allow her 


aspirations to descend. It was in that 
very season that she moved her castle 
in the air from the Upper to the 
Lower House. And now she was 
absolutely begging for notice, and 
praying that she might not be cut! 
She sent her letter by post, and on 
the following day received a reply, 
which was left by a footman. 


“Dear Georeiana, —Of course 
I shall be delighted to see you. I 
don’t know what you mean by cut- 
ting. I never cut anybody. We hap- 
pen to have got into different sets; but 
that is not my fault. Sir Damask 
won’t let me callon the Melmottes. I 
can’t help that. You wouldn’t have 
me go where he tells me not. I don’t 
know any thing about them myself, 
except that I did go to their ball. But 
everybody knows that’s different. I 
shall be at home all to-morrow till 
three ; that is to-day, I mean, for I’m 
writing after coming home from Lady 
Killarney’s ball; but, if you wish to 
see me alone, you had better come be- 
fore lunch. 
“ Yours affectionately, 
“J. Monocram.” 


Georgiana condescended to borrow 
the carriage, and reached her friend’s 
house a little after noon. The two 
ladies kissed each other when they 


met — of course; and then Miss 
Longestaffe at once began. “ Julia, 
I did think that you would at any 
rate have asked me to your second 
ball.” ) 

“Of course you would have been 
asked if you had been up in Bruton 
Street. You know that as well as I 
do. It would have been a matter of 
course.” 

“What difference does a house 
make ?” 

“ But the people in a house make a 
great deal of difference, my dear. I 
don’t want to quarrel with you, my 
dear; but I can’t know the Mel- 
mottes.” 

“ Who asks you?” 

“You are with them.” 

“Do you mean to say that you 
can’t ask anybody to your house with- 
out asking everybody that lives with 
that person? It’s done every day.” 

“Somebody must have brought 
you.” 

“TI would have come with the 
Primeros, Julia.” 

“T couldn’t doit. I asked Damask, 
and he wouldn’t have it. When that 
great affair was going on in February, 
we didn’t know much about the peo- 
ple. I was told that everybody was 
going, and therefore I got Sir Damask 
to let me go. He says now that he 
won’t let me know them; and, after 
having been at their house, I can’t 
ask you out of it, without asking them 
too.” 

“T don’t see it at all, Julia.” 

“T’m very sorry, my dear; but I 
can’t go against my husband.” 

“Everybody goes to their house,” 
said Georgiana, pleading her cause to 
the best of her ability. “The Duchess 
of Stevenage has dined in Grosvenor 
Square since I have been there.” 

“We all know what that means,” 
replied Lady Monogram. 
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“ And people are giving their eyes 
to be asked to the dinner-party which 
he is to give to the emperor in July, 
and even to the reception afterwards.” 

“To hear you talk, Georgiana, one 
would think that you didn’t under- 
stand any thing,” said Lady Mono- 
gram. “People are going to see the 
emperor, not to see the Melmottes. 
I dare say we might have gone, only 
I suppose we sha’n’t now, because of 
this row.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
a row, Julia.” 

“Well, it is a row, and I hate 
rows. Going there when the Em- 
peror of China is there, or any thing 
of that kind, is no more than going 
to the play. Somebody chooses to get 
all London into his house, and all 
London chooses to go. But it isn’t 
understood that that means acquaint- 
ance. I should meet Madame Mel- 
motte in the park afterwards, and not 
think of bowing to her.” 

“T should call that rude.” 

“Very well. Then we differ. But 
really it does seem to me that you 
ought to understand these things as 
well as anybody. I don’t find any 
fault with you for going to the Mel- 
mottes, though I was very sorry to 
hear it; but, when you have done it, 
I don’t think you should complain of 
people because they won’t have the 
Melmottes crammed down their 
throats.” 

“Nobody has wanted it,” said 
Georgiana, sobbing. At this moment 
the door was opened, and Sir Damask 
came in. “I’m talking to your wife 
about the Melmottes,” she continued, 
determined to take the bull by the 
horns. “I’m staying there, and—I 
think it — unkind that Julia — hasn’t 
been —to see me. That’s all.” 

“ How'd you do, Miss Longestaffe ? 
She. doesn’t know them.” And Sir 


Monogram, folding his hands together, 
raising his eyebrows, and standing on 
the rug, looked as though he had 
solved the whole difficulty. 

“She knows me, Sir Damask.” 

“Oh, yes! she knows you. That’s 
a matter of course. We're delighted 
to see you, Miss Longestaffe —I am, 
always. Wish we could have had you 
at Ascot. But”— Then he looked 
as though he had again explained 
every thing. 

“T’ve told her that you don’t want 
me to go to the Melmottes,” said 
Lady Monogram. 

“Well, no—not just to go there. 
Stay and have lunch, Miss Longe- 
staffe ? ” 

“ No, thank you.” 

“Now you’re here, you’d better,” 
said Lady Monogram. 

“No, thank you. I’m sorry that 
I have not been able to make you 
understand me. I could not allow 
our very long friendship to be dropped 
without a word.” 

“Don’t say dropped!” exclaimed 
the baronet. 

“T do say dropped, Sir Damask. 
I thought we should have understood 
each other, your wife and I; but we 
haven’t. Wherever she might have 
gone, I should have made it my busi- 
ness to see her; but she feels differ- 
ently. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, my dear. If you will 
quarrel, it isn’t my doing.” Then Sir 
Damask led Miss Longestaffe out, and 
put her into Madame Melmotte’s car- 
riage. “It’s the most absurd thing 
I ever knew in my life,” said the wife 
as soon as her husband had returned 
toher. “She hasn’t been able to bear 
to remain down in the country for one 
season, when all the world knows that 
her father can’t afford to have a house 
for them in town. Then she conde- 
scends to come and stay with these 
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abominations, and pretends to feel 
surprised that her old friends don’t 
run after her. She is old enough to 
have known better.” 

“T suppose she likes parties,” said 
Sir Damask. 

“ Likes parties! She’d like to get 
somebody to take her. It’s twelve 
years now since Georgiana Longe- 
staffe came out. I remember being 
told of the time when I was first en- 
tered myself. Yes, my dear, you know 
all about it, [dare say. And there she 
is still. I can feel for her, and do 
feel for her. But, if she will let her- 
self down in that way, she. can’t 
expect not to be dropped. You re- 
member the woman, don’t you?” 

“ What woman?” 

“Madame Melmotte.” 

“ Never saw her in my life.” 

“Qh, yes you did! You took me 
there that night when Prince 
danced with the girl. Don’t you re- 
member the blowsy fat woman at the 
top of the stairs, a regular horror?” 

“Didn’t look at her. I was only 
thinking what a lot of money it all 
cost.” 

“ T remember her; and, if Georgiana 
Longestaffe thinks I’m going there to 
make an acquaintance with Madame 
Melmotte, she is very much mistaken. 
And if she thinks that that is the way 
to get married, I think she is mis- 
taken again.” Nothing, perhaps, is so 
efficacious in preventing men from 
marrying as the tone in which mar- 
ried women speak of the struggles 
made in that direction by their un- 
married friends. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


JOHN CRUMB. 


Srr Ferre Carsury made an ap- 
pointment for meeting Ruby Rug- 
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gles a second time at the bottom of 
the kitchen-garden belonging to 
Sheep’s Acre farm; which appoint- 
ment he neglected, and had, indeed, 
made without any intention of keep- 
ing it. But Ruby was there, and 
remained hanging about among the 
cabbages till her grandfather returned 
from Harlestone Market. An early 
hour had been named : but hours may 
be mistaken; and Ruby had thought 
that a fine gentleman, such as was 
her lover, used to live among fine peo- 
ple up in London, might well mistake 
the afternoon for the morning. If he 
would come at all, she could easily 
forgive such a mistake. But he did 
not come $ and, late in the afternoon, 
she was. obliged to obey her grand- 
father’s summons as he called her 
into the house. 

After that, for three weeks, she heard 
nothing of her London lover, but she 
was always thinking of him; and, 
though she could not altogether avoid 
her country lover, she was in his 
company as little as possible. One 
afternoon her grandfather returned 
from Bungay, and told her that her 
country lover was coming to see her. 
“John Crumb be a-coming over by 
and by,” said the oldman. “See and 
have a bit o’ supper ready for him.” 

“ John Crumb coming here, grand- 
father? He’s welcome to stay away, 
then, for me.” 

“That bedommed!” The old man 
thrust his old hat on to his head, and 
seated himself in a wooden arm-chair 
that stood by the kitchen-fire. When- 
ever he was angry, he put on his hat; 
and the custom was well understood 
by Ruby. “Why not welcome, and 
he all one as your husband? Look 
ye here, Ruby, I’m going to have an 
eend o’ this. John Crumb is to marry 
you next month; and the banns is to 
be said.” 
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“The parson may say what he 
pleases, grandfather. I can’t stop 
his saying of ’em. It isn’t likely I 
shall try, neither. But no parson 
among ’em all can marry me without 
I’m willing.” 

“ And why should you no be willing, 
you contrairy young jade, you?” , 

“You've been a-drinking, grand- 
father.” 

He turned round at her sharp, and 
threw his old hat at her head; noth- 
ing to Ruby’s consternation, as it was 
a practice to which she was well ac- 
customed. She picked it up, and 
returned it to him with a cool indiffer- 


ence which was intended to exasper-. 


ate him. “Look ye here, Ruby,” he 
said, “out o’ this place you go. If 
you go as John Crumb’s wife, you’ll 
’ go with five hun’erd pound, and we'll 
have a dinner here, and a dance, and 
all Bungay.” 

“ Who cares for all Bungay ?—a set 
of beery chaps as knows nothing but 
swilling and smoking; and John 
Crumb the main of ’em all. - There 
never was a chap for beer like John 
Crumb.” 

“ Never saw him the worse o’ liquor 
in all my life.” And the old farmer, 
as he gave this grand assurance, rat- 
tled his fist down upon the table. 

“Tt on’y makes him stoopider and 
stoopider the more he swills. You 
can’t tell me, grandfather, about John 
Crumb. I knows him.” 

“ Didn’t ye say as how ye’d have 
him? Didn’t ye give him a promise?” 

“Tf I did, I ain’t the first girl as 
has gone back of her word, and I 
sha’n’t be the last.” , 

“You means you won’t have 
him ?” 

“ That’s about it, grandfather.” 

“Then you'll have to have some- 
body to fend for ye, and that pretty 
sharp; for you won’t have me.” 
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“There ain’t no difficulty about 
that, grandfather.” 

“Very well. He’s a-coming here 
to-night, and you may settle it along 
wi’ him. Out o’ this ye shall go. I 
know of your doings.” 

“What doings? You don’t know 
of no doings. There ain’t no do- 
ings. You don’t know nothing ag’in 
me.” 

“ He’s a-coming here to-night, and, 
if you can make it up wi’ him, well and 
good. There’s five hun’erd pound, 
and ye shall have the dinner, and the 
dance, and all Bungay. He ain’t 
a-gomg to be put off no longer, he 
ain’t.” 

“ Whoever wanted him to be put 
on? Let him go his own gait.” 

“Tf you can’t make it up wi’ him ”— 

“ Well, grandfather, I sha’n’t any- 
ways.” 

“ Let me have my say, will ye, yer 
jade, you? There’s five hun’erd 
pound ; and there ain’t ere a farmer 
in Suffolk or Norfolk, paying rent for 
a bit of land like this, can do as well 
for his darter as that, let alone only 
a grand-darter. You never thinks o’ 
that, you don’t. If you don’t like to 
take it, leave it; but you'll leave 
Sheep’s Acre too.” 

“ Bother Sheep’s Acre! Who wants 
to stop at Sheep’s Acre? It’s the 
stoopidest place in all England.” 

“Then find another, then find 
another; that’s all aboot it. John 
Crumb’s a-coming up for a bit o’ sup- 
per. You tell him your own mind. 
I’m dommed if I trouble aboot it! 
On’y you don’t stay here. Sheep’s 
Acre ain’t good enough for you, and 
you’d best find another home. Stoo- 
pid, is it? You'll have to put up wi’ 
places stoopider nor Sheep’s Acre 
afore you’ve done.” 

In regard to the hospitality prom- 
ised to Mr. Crumb, Miss Ruggles went 
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about her work with sufficient alacrity. 
She was quite willing that the young 
man should have a supper; and she 
did understand, that, so far as the 
preparation of the supper went, she 
owed her service to her grandfather. 
She therefore went to work herself, 
and gave directions to the servant-girl 
who assisted her in keeping her grand- 
father’s house. But as she did this 
she determined that she would make 
John Crumb understand that she 
would never be his wife. Upon that 
she was now fully resolved. As she 
went about the kitchen, taking down 
the ham, and cutting the slices that 
were to be broiled, and as she trussed 
the fowl that was to be boiled for 
John Crumb, she made mental com- 
parisons between him and Sir Felix 
Carbury. She could see, as though 
present to her at the moment, the 
mealy, floury head of the one, with 
hair stiff with perennial dust from his 
sacks, and the sweet, glossy, dark, well- 
combed locks of the other, so bright, 
so seductive, that she was ever long- 
ing to twine her fingers among them. 
And she remembered the heavy, flat, 


broad, honest face of the meal-man, _ 


with his mouth slow in motion, and 
his broad nose looking like a huge 
white promontory, and his great star- 
ing eyes, from the corners of which he 
was always extracting meal and grit; 
and then, also, she remembered the 
white teeth, the beautiful soft lips, the 
perfect eyebrows, and the rich com- 
plexion, of her London lover. Surely 
alease of paradise with the one, though 
but for one short year, would be well 
purchased at the price of a life with 
the other. “It’s no good going against 
love,” she said to herself, “ and I won’t 
try. He shall have his supper, and 
be told all about it, and then go home. 
He cares more for his supper than he 
do for me.” And then, with this 


final resolution firmly made, she popped 
the fowl into the pot. Her grand- 
father wanted her to leave Sheep's 
Acre. Very well. She had a little 
money of her own, and would take 
herself off to London. She knew what 
people would say; but she cared noth- 
ing for old women’s tales. She would 
know how to take care of herself, and 
could always say in her own defence 
that her grandfather had turned her 
out of Sheep’s Acre. 

Seven had been the hour named; 
and punctually at that hour John 
Crumb knocked at the back-door of 
Sheep Acre’s farm-house. Nor did 
he come alone. He was accompanied 
by his friend Joe Mixet, the baker 
of Bungay, who, as all Bungay knew, 
was to be his best-man at his mar- 
riage. John Crumb’s character was 
not without many fine attributes. 
He could earn money, and, having 
earned it, could spend and keep it in 
fair proportion. He was afraid of no 
work, and, to give him his due, 
was afraid of no man. He was hon- 
est, and ashamed of nothing that he 
did. And after his fashion he had 
chivalrous ideas about women. He 
was willing to thrash ary mau that 
ill-used a woman, and would certainly 
be a most dangerous antagonist to 
any man who would misuse a woman 
belonging to him. But Ruby had 
told the truth of him in saying that 
he was slow of speech, and what the 
world calls stupid in regard to all 
forms of expression. He knew good 
meal from bad as well as any man, 
and the price at which he could buy 
it so as to leave himself a fair profit 
at the selling. He knew the value 
of a clear conscience, and without 
much argument had discovered for 
himself: that honesty is in truth the 
best policy. Joe Mixet, who was 
dapper of person, and glib of tongue, 
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had often declared that any one buy- 
ing John Crumb for a fool would lose 
his money. Joe Mixet was proba- 
bly right; but there had been a want 
of prudence, a lack of worldly sagaci- 
ty, in the way-in which Crumb had 
allowed his proposed marriage with 
Ruby Ruggles to become a source of 
gossip to all Bungay. His love was 
now an old affair; and though he 
never talked much, whenever he did 
talk, he talked about that. He was 
proud of Ruby’s beauty, and of her 
fortune, and of his own status as her 
acknowledged lover; and he did not 
hide his light under a bushel. Per- 


haps the publicity so produced had 
some effect in prejudicing Ruby 
against the man whose offer she had 
certainly once accepted. Now when 
he came to settle the day, — having 
heard more than once or twice that 
there was a difficulty with Ruby, — he 


brought his friend Mixet with him, as 
though to be present at his triumph. 
“Tf here isn’t Joe Mixet!” said Ruby 
to herself. “Was there ever such a 
stoopid as John Crumb? There’s no 
end to his being stoopid.” 

The old man had slept off his anger 
and his beer while Ruby had been 
preparing the feast, and now roused 
himself to entertain his guests. 
“What, Joe Mixet! is that thou? 
Thou’rt welcome. Come in, man! 
Well, John, how is it wi’ you? 
Ruby’s a-stewing o’ something for us 
toeatabit. Don’t’e smell it?” John 
Crumb lifted up his great nose, sniffed, 
and grinned. ; 

“John didn’t like going home in 
the dark like,” said the baker with his 
little joke: “so I just come along to 
drive away the bogies.” 

“The more the merrier, the more 
the merrier. Ruby’ll have enough 
for the two o’ you, I’ll go bail. So 
John Crumb’s afraid of bogies, is he ? 
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The more need he to have some ’un in 
his house to scart ’em away.” 

The lover had seated himself with- 
out speaking a word; but now he was 
instigated to ask a question. “ Where 
be she, Muster Ruggles?” They 
were seated in the outside or front 
kitchen, in which the old man and 


‘his grand-daughter always lived; while 


Ruby was at work in the back kitchen. 

As John Crumb asked this question, 
she could be heard distinctly among 
the pots and the plates. She now 
came out, and, wiping her hands on 
her apron, shook hands with the two 
young men. She had enveloped her- 
self in ‘a big household apron when 
the cooking was in hand, and had not 
cared to take it off for the greeting of 

this lover. “Grandfather said as how 
you was a-coming out for your supper: 

so I’ve been a seeing to it. You'll 
excuse the apron, Mr. Mixet.” 

“You couldn’t look nicer, miss, if 
you was to try it ever so. My mother 
says as it’s housifery as recommends 
a girl to the young men. What do 
you say, John?” 

“T loiks to see her loik o’ that,” 
said John, rubbing his hands down 
the back of his trowsers, and stooping 
till he had brought his eyes down to 
a level with those of his sweetheart. 

“Tt looks homely, don’t it, John? ” 
said Mixet. 

“Bother!” said Ruby, turning 
round sharp, and going back to the 
other kitchen. John Crumb turned 
round also, and grinned at his friend, 
and ther grinned at the old man. 

“You've got it all afore you,” said 
the farmer, leaving the lover to draw 
what lesson he might from this oracu- 
lar proposition. 

“ And I don’t care how soon I ha’e 
it in hond, that I don’t,” said John. 

“ That’s the chat,” said Joe Mixet. 
“There ain’t nothing wanting in his 
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house, is there, John? It’s all there, 
—cradle, caudle-cup, and the rest 
of it. A-young woman going to John 
knows what she’ll have to eat when 
she gets up, and what she’ll lie down 
upon when she goes ‘to bed.” This 
he declared: in a loud voice for the 
benefit of Ruby in the back-kitchen. 

“That she do,” said John, grinning 
again. “There’s a hun’erd and fifty 
poond o’ things in my house forbye 
what mother left behind her.” 

After this there was no more con- 
versation till Ruby re-appeared with 
the boiled fowl, and without her apron. 
She was followed by the girl, with a 
dish of broiled ham and an enormous 
pyramid of cabbage. Then the old 
man got up slowly, and opening some 
private little door, of which he kept 
the key in his breeches’ pocket, drew 
a jug of ale, and placed it on the 
table; and from a cupboard, of which 


he also kept the key, he brought out 


a bottle of gin. Every thing being 
thus prepared, the three men sat 
round the table, John Crumb looking 
at his chair again and again before he 
ventured to occupy it. “If you'll sit 


yourself down, I’ll give you a bit of - 


something to eat,” said Ruby at last. 
Then he sank at once into his chair. 
Ruby cut up the fowl, standing, and 
dispensed the other good things, not 
even placing a chair for herself at the 
table, and apparently not expected to 
do so; for no one invited her. “Is 
it to be spirits, or ale, Mr. Crumb? ” 
she said, when the other two men had 
helped themselves. He turned round, 
and gave her a look of love that 
might have softened the heart of an 
Amazon ; but, instead of speaking, he 
held up his tumbler, and bobbed his 
head at the beer-jug. Then she filled 
it to the brim, frothing it in the man- 
ner in which he loved to have it 
frothed. He raised it to his mouth 
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slowly, and poured the liquor in as 
though to a vat. Then she filled it 
again. He had been her lover, and 
she would be as kind to him as she 
knew how — short of love. 

There was a good. deal of eating 
done, for more ham came in, and 
another mountain of cabbage; but 
very little, or nothing, wassaid. John 
Crumb ate whatever was given to him 
of the fowl, sedulously picking the 
bones, and almost swallowing them; 
and then finished the second dish of 
ham, and after that the second instal- 
ment of cabbage. He did not ask for 
more beer, but took it as often as 
Ruby replenished his glass. When 
the eating was done, Ruby retired into 
the back-kitchen, and there regaled 
herself with some bone or merry- 
thought of the fowl, which she had 
with prudence reserved, sharing her 
spoils, however, with the other maiden. 
This she did, standing, and then went 
to work, cleaning the dishes. The 
men lit their pipes, and smoked in si- 
lence, while Ruby went through her 
domestic duties. So matters went on 
for half an hour, during which Ruby 
escaped by the back-door, went round 
into the house, got into her own room, 
and formed the grand resolution of 
going to bed. She began her opera- 
tions in fear and trembling, not being 


sure but that her grandfather would 


bring the man up stairs to her. As 
she thought of this, she stayed her 
hand, and looked to the door. She 
knew well that there was no bolt 
there. It would be terrible to her to 
be invaded by John Crumb after his 
fifth or sixth glass of beer. And she 
declared to. herself, that, should he 
come, he would be sure to bring Joe 
Mixet with him to speak his mind for 
him. So she paused and listened. 
When they had smoked for some 
half-hour, the old man called for his 
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grand-daughter, but called, of course, 
_invain. “ Where the mischief is the 
jade gone?” he said, slowly making 
his way into the back-kitchen. The 
maid, as soon as she heard her master 
moving, escaped into the yard, and 
made no response ; while the old man 
stood bawling at the back-door. “The 
devil’s in them. They’re off some 
gates,” he said aloud. “She'll make 
the place hot for her, if she goes on 
this way.” Then he returned to the 
two young men. “She’s playing off 
her games somewheres,” he said. 
“Take a glass of sperrits and water, 
Mr. Crumb, and I’ll see after her.” 

“Tl just take a drop of y’ell,” said 
John Crumb, apparently quite un- 
moved by the absence of his sweet- 
heart. 

It was sad work for the old man. 
He went down the yard, and into the 
garden, hobbling among the cabbages, 
not daring to call very loud, as he did 
not wish to have it supposed that the 
girl was lost, but still anxious, and 
sore at heart as to the ingratitude 
shown to him. He was not bound to 
give the girl a home at all (she was 
not his own child), and he had offered 
her five hundred pounds. “ Domm 
her! ” he said aloud as he made his way 
back tothe house. After much search, 
and considerable loss of time, he re- 
turned to the kitchen, in which the 
two men were sitting, leading Ruby in 
his hand. She was not smart in her 
apparel; for she had half undressed 
herself, and been then compelled by 
her grandfather to, make herself fit to 
appear in public. She had acknowl- 
edged to herself that she had better go 
down, and tell John Crumb the truth; 
for she was still determined that she 
would never be John Crumb’s wife. 
“You can answer him as well as I, 
grandfather,” she had said. Then 
the farmer had cuffed her, and told 
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her that she was an idiot. “Oh, if 
it comes to that,” said Ruby, “I’m 
not afraid of John Crumb, nor yet of 
nobody else. Only I didn’t think 
you’d go to strike me, grandfather.” 
“Tl knock the life out of thee, if 
thou goest on this gate,” he had 
said. But she had consented to come 
down, and they entered the room to- 
gether. 

“We're a-disturbing you a’most 
too late, miss,” said Mr. Mixet. 

“Tt ain’t that at all, Mr. Mixet. If 
grandfather chooses to have a few 
friends, I ain’t nothing against it. I 
wish he’d have a few friends a deal 
oftener than he do. I likes nothing 
better than to do for ’em; only when 
I’ve done for ’em, and they’re smok- 
ing their pipes, and that like, I don’t 
see why I ain’t to leave ’em to ’em- 
selves.” 

“ But we’ve come here on a haus- 
picious occasion, Miss Ruby.” 

“T don’t know nothing about aus- 
picious, Mr. Mixet. If you and Mr. 
Crumb’ve come out to Sheep’s Acre 
farm for a bit of supper” — 

“Which we ain’t,” said John 
Crumb very loudly; “nor yet for 
beer, not by no means!” 

“We've come for the smiles of 
beauty,” said Joe Mixet. 

Ruby chucked up herhead. “ Mr. 
Mixet, if you’ll be so good as to stow 
that! There ain’t no beauty here as 
I knows of, and if there was it isn’t 
nothing to you.” 

“ Except in the way of friendship,” 
said Mixet. 

“Tm just as sick of all this asa 
man can be,” said Mr. Ruggles, who 
was sitting low in his chair, with his 
back bent, and his head forward. “I 
won’t put up with it no more.” 

“Who wants you to put up with 
it?” said Ruby. “ Who wants ’em 
to come here with their trash ? Who 
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brought ’em to-night? I don’t know 
what business Mr. Mixet has interfer- 
fering along o’ me. I never interfere 
along o’ him.” 

“ John Crumb, have you any thing 
to say?” asked the old man. . 

Then John Crumb slowly arose 
from his chair, and stood up at his 
full height. “I hove,” said he, 
swinging his head to one side. 

“Then say it.” 

‘IT will,” said he. He was still 
standing bolt upright, with his hands 
down by his side. Then he stretched 
out his left to his glass, which was half 
full of beer, and strengthened himself, 
as far as that would strengthen him. 
Having done this, he slowly deposited 
the pipe which he still held in his 
right hand. 

“Now speak your mind, like a 
man,” said Mixet. 

“T intends it,” said John. But he 
still stood dumb, looking down upon 
old Ruggles, who, from his crouched 
position, was looking up at him. Ruby 
was standing with both her hands 
upon the table, and her eyes intent 
upon the wall over the fireplace. 

“You’ve asked Miss Ruby to be 
your wife a dozen times, haven’t you, 
John ?” suggested Mixet. 

“T hove.” 

“ And you mean to be as good as 
your word?” 

“T do.” 

“And she has promised to have 
you ?” 

“ She hove.” 

“More nor once or twice?” To 
this proposition Crumb found it only 
necessary to bob his head. “ You're 
ready, and willing.” 

“ I om.” 

“ You're wishing to have the banns 
said without any more delay?” 

“There ain’t no delay ’bout me, 
never was.” 
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“Every thing is ready in your own 
house ? ” ’ 

They is.” 

* And you will expect Miss Ruby 
to come to the scratch.” 

“T sholl.” 

“That’s about it, I think,” said 
Joe Mixet, turning to the grand- 
father. “I don’t think there was 
ever any thing much more straight- 
forward than that. You know, I 
know, Miss Ruby knows, all about 
John Crumb. John Crumb didn’t 
come to Bungay yesterday, nor yet 
the day before. There’s been a talk 
of five hundred pounds, Mr. Rug- 
gles.” Mr. Ruggles made a slight 
gesture of assent with his head. 
“Five hundred pounds is very com- 
fortable, and, added to what John 
has, will make things that snug that 
things never was snugger. But John 
Crumb isn’t after Miss Ruby along 
of her fortune.” 

“ Nohows,” said the lover, shaking 
his head, and still standing upright, 
with his hands by his side. 

“Not he, it isn’t his ways; and - 
them as knows him’ll never say it of 


him. John has a heart in his buz- 


som.” 

“T has,” said John, raising his hand 
a little above his stomach. 

“ And feelings as a man. It’s true 
love as has brought John Crumb to 
Sheep’s Acre farm this night, — love 
of that young lady, if she’ll let me 
make so free. He’s a proposed to 
her, and she’s a haccepted him, and 
now it’s about time as they was mar- 
ried: that’s what John Crumb has to 
say.” 

“That’s what I has to say,” re- 
peated John Crumb, “and I means 
it.” 

“ And now, miss,” continued Mixet, 
addressing himself to Ruby, “ you’ve 
heard what John has to say.” 
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“T’ve heard you, Mr. Mixet, and 
I’ve heard quite enough.” 

“You can’t have any thing to say 
against it, miss, can you? There’s 
-your grandfather as is willing, and 
the money, as one may say, counted 
out; and John Crumb is willing, 
with his house so ready, that there 
isn’t a ha’porth to do. All we want 
is for you to name the day.” 

“Say to-morrow, Ruby, and I'll not 
be agen it,” said John Crumb, seg 
ping his thigh. 

“TIT won't say to-morrow, Mr. 
Crumb, nor yet the day after to-mor- 
row, nor yet no day at all. I’m not 
going to have you. I’ve told you as 
much before.” 

“ That was only in fun, loike.” 

“Then now I tell you in earnest. 
There’s some folk wants such a deal 
of telling!” 

“ You don’t mean never? ” . 


“T do mean never, Mr. Crumb.” 
“Didn’t you say as you would, 
Ruby? Didn’t you say so as plain 


as the nose on my face?” John, as 
he asked these questions, could hardly 
refrain from tears. 

“Young women is allowed to 
change their minds,” said Ruby. 

“Brute!” exclaimed old Ruggles. 
“Pig! Jade! I'll tell’ee what, John. 
She’ll go out o’ this into the streets ; 
that’s what she wull. I won’t keep 
her here no longer, nasty, ungrateful, 
lying slut.” 

“She ain’t that; she ain’t that,” 
said John. “She ain’t that at all. 
She’s no slut.. I won’t hear her 
called so, not by her grandfather. 
But, oh! she has a mind to put me so 
abouts, that I’ll have to go home and 
hang myself.” 

“Dash it, Miss Ruby! you ain’t 
agoing to serve a young man that 
way,” said the baker. 

“Tf you'll jist keep yourself to 
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yourself, I’ll be obliged to you, Mr. 
Mixet,” said Ruby. “If you hadn’t 
come here at all, things might have 
been different.” 

“Hark at that now,” said John, 
looking at his friend almost with in- 
dignation. 

Mr. Mixet, who was fully aware of 
his rare eloquence, and of the absolute 
necessity there had been for its exer- 
cise, if any arrangement were to be 
made at all, could not trust himself 
to words after this. He put on his 
hat, and walked out through the back- 
kitchen into the yard, declaring that 
his friend would find him there, round 
by the pig-sty wall, whenever he 
was ready to return to Bungay. As 
soon as Mixet was gone, John looked 
at his sweetheart out of the corners 
of his eyes, and made a slow motion 
towards her, putting out his right 
hand as a feeler. “He’s aff now, 
Ruby,” said John. 

“And you'd better be aff after 
him,” said the cruel girl. 

“ And when’ll I come back again? ” 

“Never. It ain’t no use. What’s 
the good of more words, Mr. Crumb?” 

“Domm her, domm her!” said old 
Ruggles. “I'll even it to her; I'll 
even it to her! She'll have to be out 
on the roads this night.” 

“She shall have the best bed in 
my house, if she’ll come for it,” said 
John, “and the old woman to look 
arter her; and I won’t come nigh her 
till she sends for me.” 

“T can find a place for myself, 
thank ye, Mr. Crumb.” Old Rug- 
gles sat grinding his teeth, and swear- 
ing to himself, taking his hat off, and 
putting it on again, and meditating 
vengeance. “ And now, if you please, 
Mr. Crumb, Ill go up stairs to my 
own room.” 

“You don’t go up to any room 
here, you jade, you!” The old man, 
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as he said this, got up from his chair, 
as though to fly at her; and he would 
have struck her with his stick, but 
that he was stopped by John Crumb. 

“Don’t hit the girl, no gate, Mr. 
Ruggles.” 

“Domm her, John! she breaks my 
heart.” While her lover held her 
grandfather, Ruby escaped, and seated 
herself on the bedside, again afraid 
to undress, lest she should be dis- 
turbed by her grandfather. “ Ain’t 
it more nor a man ought to have to 
bear, ain’t it, Mr. Crumb?” said the 
grandfather, appealing to the young 
man. 

“It’s the ways on ’em, Mr. Rug- 
gles.” 

“Ways on ’em! A whipping at 
the cart-tail ought to be the ways on 
her. She’s been and seen some young 
buck.” 

Then John Crumb turned red all 


over, through the flour; and sparks of 


anger flashed from his eyes. “You 
ain’t a meaning of it, master?” 

“I’m told there’s been the squoire’s 
cousin aboot,—him as they call the 
baronite.” 

“Been along wi’ Ruby?” The 
old man nodded at him. “By the 
mortials, I’ll baronite him, I wull!” 
said John, seizing his hat, and stalk- 
ing off through the back-kitchen 
after his friend. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


RUBY RUGGLES OBEYS HER GRAND- 
FATHER. 


Tue next day there was great sur- 
prise at Sheep’s Acre farm, which 
communicated itself to the towns of 
Bungay and Beccles, and even affect- 
ed the ordinary quiet life of Carbury 
Manor. Ruby Ruggles had. gone 
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away; and at about twelve o’clock in 
the day the old farmer became aware 
of the fact. She had started early, 
at about seven in the morning; but 
Ruggles himself had been out long 
before that, and had not condescended 
to ask for her, when he returned to 
the house for his breakfast. There 
had been a bad scene up in the bed- 
room overnight, after John Crumb 
had left the farm. The old man in 
his anger had tried to expel the girl; 
but she had hung on to the bed-post, 
and would not go; and he had been 
frightened, when the maid came up 
crying, and screaming, “Murder!” 
**You’ll be out o’ this to-morrow as sure 
as my name’s Dannel Ruggles,” said 
the farmer, panting for breath. But 
for the gin which he had taken, he 
would hardly have struck her. But he 
had struck her, and pulled her by the 
haif, and knocked her about; and in 
the morning she took him at his«word, 
and was away. About twelve, he 


- heard from the servant-girl that she 


had gone. She had packed a box, and 
had started up the road, carrying the 
box herself. “Grandfather says I’m 
to go, and I’m gone,” she had said to 
the girl. At the first cottage she had 
got a boy to carry her box into Bec- 
cles, and to Beccles she had walked. 
For an hour or two, Ruggles sat 
quiet, within the house, telling him- 
self that she might do as she pleased 
with herself, that he was well rid of 
her, and that from henceforth he 
would trouble himself no more about 
her. But by degrees there came upon 
him a feeling, half of compassion, and 
half of fear, with perhaps some mix- 
ture of love, instigating him to make 
search for her. She had been the 
same to him as a child; and what 
would people say of him if he allowed 
her to depart from him after this 
fashion? Then he remembered his 
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violence the night before, and the 
fact that the servant-girl had heard 
if she had not seen it. He could not 
drop his responsibility in regard to 
Ruby, even if he would. So, as a 
first step, he sent in a message to 
John Crumb, at Bungay, to tell him 
that Ruby Ruggles had gone off with 
a box to Beccles. John Crumb went 
open-mouthed with the news to Joe 
Mixet, and all Bungay soon knew that 
Ruby Ruggles had run away. 

After sending his message to Crumb, 
the old man still sat thinking, and at 
last made up his mind that he would 
go tohis landlord. He held a part of 
his farm under Roger Carbury; and 
Roger Carbury would tell him what 
he ought todo. A great trouble had 
come upon him. He would fain have 
been quiet; but his conscience and 
his heart and his terrors, all were at 
work together, and he found that» he 
could not eat his dinner. So he had 
out his cart and horse, and drove him- 
self off to Carbury Hall. . 

It was past four when he started ; 
and he found the squire seated on the 
terrace after an early dinner, and 
with him was Father Barham, the 
priest. The old man was shown at 
once round into the garden, and was 
not long in telling his story. There 
had been words between him and his 
grand-daughter about her lover. Her 
lover had been accepted, and had 
come to the farm to claim his bride. 
Ruby had behaved very badly. The 
old man made the most of Ruby’s bad 
behavior, and, of course, as little as 
possible of his own violence. But 
he did explain that there had been 
threats used when Ruby refused to 
take the man, and that Ruby had 
this day taken herself off. 

“T always thought it was settled 
they were to be man and wife,” said 
Roger. 
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“It was settled, squoire; and he 
war to have five hun’erd pound down, 
— money as I’d saved myself. Drat 
the jade!” 

“ Didn’t she like him, Daniel?” 

“She liked him well enough till 
she’d seed somebody else.” Then old 
Daniel paused, and shook -his head, 
and was evidently the owner of a se- 
cret. The squire got up and walked 
round the garden with him; and 
then the secret was told. The farmer 
was of opinion that there was some- 
thing between the girl and Sir Felix. 
Sir Felix, some weeks since, had been 
seen near the farm; and on the same 
occasion Ruby had been observed 
at some little distance from the house 
with her best clothes on. : 

“ He’s been so little here, Daniel,” 
said the squire. 

“Tt goes as tinder and a spark 0’ 
fire, that does,’ said the farmer. 
“Girls like Ruby don’t want no time 
to be wooed by one such as that; 
though they’ll fall-lall with a man 
like John Crumb for years.” 

“T suppose she’s gone to London.” 

“Don’t know nothing of where 
she’s gone, squoire; only she have 
gone some’eres. May be it’s Lowe- 
stoffe. There’s lots of quality at 
Lowestoffe a’ washing theyselves ia 
the sea.” 

Then they returned to the priest, 
who might be supposed to be cogni- 
zant of the guiles of the world, and 
competent to give advice on such an ~ 
occasion as this. “If she was one of 
our people,” said Father Barham, “ we 
should have her back quick enough.” — 

“ Would ye now?” said Ruggles, 
wishing at the moment that he and 
all his family had been brought up as 
Roman Catholics. 

“T don’t see how you would have 
more chance of catching her than we 
have,” said Carbury. 
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“She’d catch herself. Wherever 
she might be, she’d go to the priest ; 
and. he wouldn’t leave her till he’d 
seen her put on the way back to her 
friends.” 

“With a flea in her lug,” sug- 
gested the farmer. 

“ Your people never go to a clergy- 
man in their distress: it’s the last 
thing they’d think of. Any one 
might more probably be regarded as 
a friend than the parson. But with 
us the poor know where to look for 
sympathy.” 

“She ain’t that poor, neithér,” said 
the grandfather. 

“She had money with her?” 

“T don’t know just what she had; 
but she ain’t been brought up poor. 
And I don’t think as our Ruby’d go 
of herself to any clergyman. It never 
was her way.” 

“Tt never is the way with a Prot- 
estant,” said the priest. 

“ We'll say no more about that for 
the present,” said Roger, who was 
waxing wroth with the priest. That 
a man should be fond of his own re- 
ligion is right; but Roger Carbury 
was beginning to think that Father 
Barham.was too fond of his religion. 
“ What had we better do? I sup- 
pose we shall hear something of her 
at the railway. There are not so 
many people leaving Beccles, but that 
she may be remembered.” So the 
wagonette was ordered, and they: all 
prepared to go off to the station to- 
gether. 

But before they started John 
Crumb rode up to the door. He had 
gone at once to the farm on hearing 
of Ruby’s departure, and had followed 
the farmer from thence to Carbury. 
Now he found the squire and the 
priest and the old man standing 
around as the horses were being put 
to the carriage. “Ye ain’t a’ found 
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her, Mr. Ruggles, ha’ ye?” he asked 
as he wiped the sweat from his brow. 

“Noa: we ain’t a’ found no one 
yet.” 

“Tf it was as she was to come to 
harm, Mr. Carbury, I’d never forgive 
myself, never,” said Crumb. 

“ As far as I can understand, it is 
no doing of yours, my friend,” said 
the squire. 

“In one way, it ain’t; and in one 
way it is. I was over there last night 
a-bothering her. She’d a’ come round, 
may be, if she’d. a’ been left alone. 
She wouldn’t a’ been off now, only 
for our going over to Sheep’s Acre. 
But — oh!” 

“ What is it, Mr. Crumb? ” 

“ He’s a coosin o’ yours, squoire; 
and, long as I’ve known Suffolk, 
I’ve never known nothing but good o’ 
you and yourn. But if your baronite 
has been and done this! O Mr. Car- 
bury! If I was to wring his neck 
round, you wouldn’t say as how I was 
wrong; would ye, now?” Roger 
could hardly answer the question. 
On general grounds, the wringing of 
Sir Felix’s neck, let the immediate 
cause for such a performance have 
been what it might, would have 
seemed to him to be a good deed. 
The world would be better, according 
to his thinking, with Sir Felix out of 
it than in it. But still the young 
man was his cousin, and a Carbury, 
and to such a one as John Crumb he 
was bound to defend any member of 
his family as far as he might be de- 
fensible. “They says as how he was 
groping about Sheep’s Acre when he 
was last here, a-hiding himself, and 
skulking behind hedges. Drat ’em 
all! They’ve gals enough of their 
own, them fellows. Why can’t 
they let a fellow alone? I'll do him 
a mischief, Master Roger, I wull, 
if he’s had ahand in this!” Poor 
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John Crumb! When he had his 
mistress to win, he could find no 
words for himself, but was obliged to 
take an eloquent baker with him to 
talk for him. Now, in his anger, he 
could talk freely enough. 

“But you must first learn that Sir 
Felix has had any thing to do with 
this, Mr. Crumb.” 

“In coorse, in coorse! That’s 
right; that’s right! Must l’arn as he 
did it, afore I does it. But when I 
have l’arned””— And John Crumb 
clinched his fist as though a very short 
lesson would suffice for him upon this 
occasion. 

They all went to the Beccles sta- 
tion, and from thence to the Beccles 
post-office; so that Beccles soon 
knew as much about it as Bungay. 
At the railway station, Ruby was dis- 
tinctly remembered. She had taken 
a second-class ticket by the morning 


train for London, and had gone off 


without any appearance of secrecy. 
She had been decently dressed, with 
a hat and cloak; and her luggage had 
been such as she might have been 
expected to carry, had all her friends 
known that she was going. So much 
was made clear at the railway station ; 
but nothing more could be learned 
there. Then a message was sent by 
telegraph to the station in London ; 
‘and they all waited, loitering about 
_ the post-office, for a reply. One of 
the porters in London remembered 
seeing such a girl as was described; 
but the man who was supposed to 
have carried her box for her to a cab 
had gone away for the day. It was 
believed that she had left the station 
in a four-wheel cab. “T’ll be arter 
her; I’ll be arter her at once,” said 
John Crumb. But there was no train 
till night; and Roger Carbury was 
doubtful whether-his going would do 
any good. It was evidently fixed on 
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Crumb’s mind that the first step 
towards finding Ruby would be the 
breaking of every bone in the body of 
Sir Felix Carbury. Now it was not 
at all apparent to the squire that his 
cousin had had any thing to do with 
this affair. It had been made quite 
clear to him that the old man had 
quarrelled with his grand-daughter, 
and had threatened to turn her out of 
his house, not because she had mis- 
behaved with Sir Felix, but on account 
of her refusing to marry John Crumb. 
John Crumb had gone over to the 
farm, expecting to arrange it all ; and 
up to that time there had been no 
fear about Felix Carbury. Nor was 
it possible that there should have 
been communication between Ruby 
and Felix since the quarrel at the: 
farm. Even if the old man were right 
in supposing that Ruby and the bar- 
onet had been acquainted, — and 
such acquaintance could not but be 
prejudicial to the girl, ——- not on that 
account would the baronet be respon- 
sible for her abduction. John Crumb 
was thirsting for blood, and was not 
very capable, in his present mood, of 
arguing the matter out coolly; and 
Roger, little as he loved his cousin, 
was not desirous that all Suffolk 
should know that Sir Felix Carbury 
had been thrashed within an inch of 
his life by John Crumb of Bungay. 
“T’'ll tell you what I’ll do,” said he, 
putting his hand kindly on the old 
man’s shoulder, “I'll go up myself 
by the first train to-morrow. I can 
trace her better than Mr. Crumb can 
do, and you will both trust me.” 

“ There’s not one in the two coun- 
ties I’d trust so soon,” said the old 
man. 

“But you'll let us know the very 
truth,” said John Crumb. Roger 
Carbury made him an_indiscreet 
promise that he would let him know 
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the truth. So the matter was set- 
tled; and the grandfather and lover 
returned together to Bungay. 


CHAPTER XXXyV. 


MELMOTTE’S GLORY. 


Aveustus MeLMorre was becom- 
ing greater and greater in every direc- 
tion, mightier and mightier every 
day. He was learning to despise 
mere lords, and to feel that he might 
almost domineer over a duke. In 
truth, he did recognize it as a fact that 
he must either domineer over dukes, 
or else go.to the wall. It can hardly 
be said of him that he had intended 
‘to play so high a game; but the game 
that he had intended to play had 
become thus high of its own accord. 
A man cannot always restrain his own 
doings, and keep them within the 
limits which he had himself planned 
for them; they will very often fall 
short of the magnitude to which his 
ambition has aspired ; they will some- 
times soar higher than his own imagi- 
nation: so it had been with Mr. Mel- 
motte. He had contemplated great 
things; but the things which he was 
achieving were beyond his contempla- 
tion. 

The reader will not have thought 
much of Fisker on his arrival in 
England. Fisker was, perhaps, not 
a man worthy of much thought. He 
had never read a book. He had 
never written a line worth reading. 
He had never said a prayer. He 
cared nothing for humanity. He 
had sprung out of some California 
gully ; was, perhaps, ignorant of his 
own father and mother, and had 
tumbled up in the world on the 
strength of his own audacity. But 
such as he was he had sufficed to 
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give the necessary impetus for rolling 
Augustus Melmotte onwards into 
almost unprecedented commercial 
greatness. When Mr. Mel]motte took 
his offices in Abchurch Lane, he was 
undoubtedly a great man, but nothing 
so. great as when the South Central 
Pacific and Mexican Railway had 
become, not only an established fact, 
but a fact established in Abchurch 
Lane. The great company, indeed, 
had an office of its own, where the 
Board was held; but every thing was 
really managed in Mr. Melmotte’s 
own commercial sanctum. Obeying, 
no doubt, some inscrutable law of 
commerce, the grand enterprise— 
“perhaps the grandest, when you con- 
sider the amount of territory manipu- 
lated, which has ever opened itself 
before the eyes of a great commercial 
people,” as Mr. Fisker with his pecu- 
liar eloquence observed through his 
nose, about this time, to a meeting of 
shareholders at San Francisco — had 
swung itself across from California to 
London, turning itself to the centre 
of the commercial world as the needle 
turns to the pole, till Mr. Fisker al- 
most regretted the deed which he 
himself had done. And Melmotte 
was not only the head, but the body 
also, and the rest of it all. The 
shares seemed to be all in Melmotte’s 
pocket, so that he could distribute 
them as he would; and it seemed, 
also, that when distributed and sold, 
and when bought again, and sold 
again, they came back to Melmotte’s 
pocket. Men were contented to buy 
shares, and to pay their money, simply 
on Melmotte’s word. Sir Felix had 
realized a large portion of his win- 
nings at cards, — with commendable 
prudence for one so young and extra- 
vagant,— and had brought his sav- 
ings to the great man. The great 
man had swept the earnings of the 
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Beargarden into his till, and had told 
Sir Felix that the shares were his. 
Sir Felix had not only been contented, 
but supremely happy. He could now 
do as Paul Montague was doing, 
and Lord Alfred Grendall, — he could 
realize a perennial income, buying 
and selling. It was only after the 
reflection of a day or two, that he 
found that he had as yet got nothing 
to sell. It was not only Sir Felix 
that was admitted into these good 
things after this fashion. Sir Felix 
was but one among hundreds. In 
the mean time the bills in Grosvenor 
Square were no doubt paid with 
punctuality; and these bills must 
have been stupendous. The very 


servants were as tall, as gorgeous, 
almost as numerous, as the servants 
of royalty, and remunerated with much 
higher wages. There were four coach- 
men with egregious wigs, and eight 


footmen, not one with a circum- 
ference of calf less than eighteen 
inches. - 

And now there appeared an ar- 
ticle in the “Morning Breakfast 
Table,” and another in the “ Evening 
Pulpit, telling the world that Mr. 
Melmotte had bought Pickering Park, 
the magnificent Sussex property of 
Adolphus Longestaffe, Esq., of Caver- 
sham. And it was so. The father 
and son, who never had agreed before, 
and who now had come to no agree- 
ment in the presence of each other, 
had each considered that his affairs 
would be safe in the hands of so great 
a man as Mr. Melmotte, and had been 
brought to terms. The purchase- 
money, which was large, was to be 
divided between them. The thing 
was done with the greatest ease, 
there being no longer any delay as is 
the case when small people are at 
work. The magnificence of Mr. Mel- 
motte affected even the Longestaffe 
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lawyers. Were I to buy a little prop- 
erty, some humble cottage with a 
garden, —or you, O.reader! unless 
you be magnificent, —the money to 
the last farthing would be wanted, 
or security for the money more than 
sufficient, before we should be able to 
enter in upon our new home. But 
money was the very breath of Mel- 
motte’s nostrils; and therefore his 
breath was taken for money. Pick- 
ering was his; and, before a week 
was over,a London builder had col- 
lected masons and carpenters by the 
dozen ‘down at Chichester, and was 
at work upon the house to make it fit 
to be a residence for Madame Mel- 
motte. There were rumors that it 
was to be made ready for the Good- 
wood week, and that the Melmotte 
entertainment during that festival 
would rival the duke’s. 

But there was still much to be done 
in London before the Goodwood week 
should come round, in all of which 
Mr. Melmotte was concerned, and of 
much of which Mr. Melmotte was the 
very centre. A member for West- 
minster had succeeded to a peerage ; 
and thus a seat was vacated. It was 
considered to be indispensable to the 
country that Mr. Melmotte should go 
into parliament; and what consti- 
tuency could such a man as Mel- 
motte so fitly represent as one com- 
bining, as Westminster does, all the 
essences of the metropolis? There 
was the popular element, the fashion- 
able element, the legislative element, 
the legal element, and the commer- 
cial element. Melmotte, undoubtedly, 
was the man for Westminster. His 
thorough popularity was evinced by 
testimony, which, perhaps, was never 
before given in favor of any candidate 
for any county or borough. In West- 
minster there must, of course, be a 
contest. A seat for Westminster is a 
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thing not to be abandoned by either 
political party without a struggle. 
But at the beginning of the affair, 
when each party had to seek the most 
suitable candidate which the country 
could supply, each party put its hand 
upon Melmotte. And when the seat, 
and the battle for the seat, were sug- 
gested to Melmotte, then, for the first 
time, was that great man forced to 
descend from the altitudes on which 
his mind generally dwelt, and to de- 
cide whether he would enter parlia- 
ment as a Conservative or a Liberal. 
He was not long in convincing him- 
self that the conservative element in 
British society stood the most in need 
of. that fiscal assistance which it 
would be in his province to give; and 
on the next day every hoarding in 
London declared to the world that 
Melmotte was the Conservative can- 
didate for Westminster. It is need- 
less to say that his committee was 
made up of peers, bankers, and pub- 
licans, with all that absence of class 
prejudice for which the party has be- 
come famous since the ballot was in- 
troduced among us. Some unfortunate 
Liberal was to be made to run against 
him for the sake of the party; but 
the odds were ten to one on Mel- 


' . motte. 


This, no doubt, was a great matter, 
—this affair of the seat; but the 
dinner to be given to the Emperor of 
China was much greater. It was the 
middle of June; and the dinner was 
to be given on Monday, 8th of 
July, now three wéeks hence; but all 
London was already talking of it. 
The great purport proposed was to 
show to the emperor by this banquet 
what an English merchant-citizen of 
London could do. Of course, there 
was a great amount of scolding and 
a loud: clamor on the occasion. Some 
men said that Melmotte was not a 
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citizen of London; others, that he was 
not a merchant; others, again, that he 
was not an Englishman. But no 
man could deny that he was both able 
and willing to spend the necessary 
money; and, as this combination of 
ability and will was the chief thing 
necessary, they who opposed the ar- 
rangement could only storm and 
scold. On the- 20th of June, the 
tradesmen were at work, throwing up 
a building behind, knocking down 
walls, and generally transmuting the 
house in Grosvenor Square in such a 
fashion, that two hundred guests 
might be able to sit down to dinner 
in the dining-room of a British mer- 
chant. 

But who were to be the two hun- 
dred? It used to be the case, that, 
when a gentleman gave a dinner, 
he asked his own guests; but, when 
affairs become great, society can 
hardly be carried on after that simple 
fashion. The Emperor of China 
could not be made to sit at table with- 
out English royalty: and English 
royalty must know whom it has to 
meet; must select, at any rate, some 
of its comrades. The minister of the 
day, also, had his candidates for the 
dinner, in which arrangement there 
was, however, no private patronage, 
as the list was confined to the cabinet 
and their wives. The prime minister 
took some credit to himself in that 
he would not ask fora single ticket 
for a private friend. But the oppo- 
sition, as a body, desired their share 
of seats. Melmotte had elected to 
stand for Westminster on the Conser- 
vative interest, and was advised that 
he must insist on having, as it were, 
a Conservative cabinet present, with 
its Conservative wives. He was told 
that he owed it to his party; and that 
his party exacted payment of the 
debt. But the great difficulty lay 
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with the city merchants. This was 
to be a city merchant’s private feast ; 
and it was essential that the em- 
peror should meet this great mer- 
chant’s brother-merchants at the 
merchant’s board. No doubt the 
emperor would see all the merchants 
at the Guildhall; but that would be 
a semi-public affair, paid for out of 
the funds of a corporation. This was 
to be a private dinner. Now, the 
lord-mayor had set his face against 
it, and what was to be done? Meet- 
ings were held; a committee was ap- 
pointed; merchant-guests were se- 
lected, to the number of fifteen, with 
their fifteen wives ; and subsequently 
the lord-mayor was made a baronet 
on the occasion_of receiving the em- 
peror in the city. The emperor with 
his suite was twenty. Royalty had 
twenty tickets, each ticket for guest 
and wife. The existing cabinet was 


fourteen ; but the coming was num- 
bered at about eleven only, each one 


for self and wife. Five ambassadors 
and five ambassadresses were to be 
asked. There were to be fifteen real 
merchants out of the city. Ten 
great peers, with their peeresses, 
were selected by the general commit- 
tee of management. There were to 
be three wise men, two poets, three 
independent members of the House 
of Commons, two Royal Academi- 
cians, three editors of papers, an Af- 
rican traveller who had just come 
home, and a novelist; but all these 
latter gentlemen were expected to 
come as bachelors. Three tickets 
were to be kept over for presentation 
to bores endowed with a power of 
making themselves absolutely unen- 
durable, if not admitted at the last 
moment; and ten were left for the 
giver of the feast and his own family 
and friends. It is often difficult to 
make things go smooth ; but almost all 
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roughnesses may be smoothed at last 
with patience and care, and money 
and patronage. 

But the dinner was not to be all. 
Eight ‘hundred additional tickets 
were to be issued for Madame Mel- 
motte’s evening entertainment; and 
the fight for these was more inter- © 
necine than for seats at the dinner. 
The dinner-seats, indeed, were han- 
dled in so statesmanlike a fashion, 
that there was not much visible 
fighting about them. Royalty man- 
ages its affairs quietly. The exist- 
ing cabinet was existing ; and though 
there were two or three members of 
it who could not have got themselves 
elected at a single unpolitical club in 
London, they had a right to their 
seats at Melmotte’s table. What 
disappointed ambition there might be 
among Conservative candidates was 
never known to the public. Those 
gentlemen do not wash their dirty 
linen in public. The ambassadors, 
of course, were quiet ; but we may be’ 
sure that the minister from the Unit- 
ed States was among the favored 
five.’ The city bankers and bigwigs, 
as has been already said, were at 
first unwilling to be present; and 
therefore they who were not chosen 
could not afterwards express their 
displeasure. No grumbling was 
heard among the peers; and that 
which came from the peeresses 
floated down into the current of the 
great fight about the evening enter- 
tainment. The poet laureate was of 
course asked; and the second - poet 
was as much a matter of course. 
Only two Academicians had in. this 
year painted royalty; so that there 
was no ground for jealousy there. 
There were three, and only three, 
specially insolent and specially disa- 
greeable independent members of 
parliament at that time in the House ; 
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and there was no difficulty in select- 
ing them. The wise men were 
chosen by their age. Among editors 
of newspapers, there was some ill- 
blood. That Mr. Alf and Mr. 
Broune should be selected was almost 
a matter of course. They were hated 
accordingly ; but still this was ex- 
pected. But why was Mr. Booker 
there? Was it because he had 
praised the prime minister’s transla- 
tion of Catullus? The African 
traveller chose himself by living 
through all his perils, and coming 
home. A novelist was selected; but, 
as royalty wanted another ticket at 
the last moment, the gentleman was 
only asked to come in after dinner. 
His proud heart, however, resented 
the treatment; and he joined amicably 
with his literary brethren in decrying 
the festival altogether. 

We should be advancing too rapidly 
into this portion of our story, were we 
,to concern ourselves deeply at the 
present moment with the feud as it 
raged before the evening came round ; 
but it may be right to indicate that 
the desire for tickets at last became a 
burning passion, and a passion, which, 
in the great majority of cases, could 
not be gratified. The value of the 
privilege was so great, that Madame 
Melmotte thought that she was doing 
almost more than friendship called 
for, when she informed her guest, 
Miss Longestaffe, that unfortunately 
there would be no seat for her at the 
dinner-table; but that, as payment 
for ‘her loss, she should receive an 
evening ticket for herself, and a joint 
ticket for a gentleman and his wife. 
Georgiana was at firstindignant ; but 
she accepted the compromise. What 
she did with her tickets shall be here- 
after told. 

From all.this, I trust it will be un- 
derstood that the Mr. Melmotte of the 
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present hour was a very different man 
from that Mrs Melmotte who was 
introduced to the reader in the early 
chapters of this chronicle. Royalty 
was not to be smuggled in and out 
of his house now, without his being 
allowed to see it. No manceuvres 
now were necessary to catch a simple 
duchess. Duchesses were willing 
enough to come. Lord Alfred, when 
he was called by his Christian name, 
felt no aristocratic twinges. He was 
only too anxious to make himself 
more and more necessary to the great 
man. It is true that all this came as 
it were by jumps; so that very often 
a part of the world did not know on 
what ledge in the world the great 
man was perched at that moment. 
Miss Longestaffe, who was staying in 
the house, did not at all know how 
great a man her host was. Lady 
Monogram, when she refused to go to 
Grosvenor Square, or even to allow 
any one to come out of the house in 
Grosvenor Square to her parties, was 
groping in outer darkness. Madame 
Melmotte did not know. Marie Mel- 
motte did not know. The great man 


did not quite know himself, where, 


from time to time, he was standing. 
But the world at large knew. The 
world knew that Mr. Melmotte was 
to be member for Westminster, that 
Mr. Melmotte was to entertain the 
Emperor of China, that Mr. Melmotte 
carried the South Central Pacific and 
Mexican Railway in his pocket; and 
the world worshipped Mr- Melmotte. 
In the mean time Mr. Melmotte was 
much troubled about his private 
affairs. He had promised his daugh- 
ter to Lord Nidderdale, and, as he 
rose in the world, had lowered the 
price which he offered for this mar- 
riage, — not so much in the absolute 
amount of fortune to be ultimately 
given, as in the manner of giving it. 
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Fifteen thousand a year was to be 
settled on Marie and on her eldest 
son; and twenty thousand pounds 
were to be paid into Nidderdale’s 
hands six months after the marriage. 
Melmotte gave his reasons for not 
paying this sum at once. Nidderdale 
would be more likely to be quiet, if 
he were kept waiting for that short 
time. Melmotte was to purchase and 
furnish for them a house in town. It 
was, too, almost understood that the 
young people were to have Pickering 
Park for themselves, except for a 
week or so at the end of July. It 
was absolutely given out in the papers, 
that Pickering was to be theirs. It 
was said on all sides that Nidderdale 
was doing very well for himself. The 
absolute money was not perhaps so 
great as had been at first asked; but 
then, at that time, Melmotte was not 
the strong rock, the impregnable 
tower of commerce, the very navel of 
the commercial enterprise of the 
world, as all men now regarded him. 
Nidderdale’s father, and Nidderdale 
himself, were, in the present condition 
of things, content with a very much 
less stringent bargain than that which 
they had endeavored at first to exact. 

But, in the midst of all this, Marie, 
who had at one time consented, at her 
father’s instance, to accept the young 
lord, and who in some speechless 
fashion had accepted him, told both 
the young lord and her father, very 
roundly, that she had changed her 
mind. Her father scowled at her, and 
told her that her mind in the matter 
was of no concern. He intended 
that she should marry Lord Nidder- 
dale, and himself fixed some day in 
August for the wedding. “It is no 
use, father; for I will never have 
him,” said Marie. 

“Ts it about that other scamp?” 
he asked angrily. 
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“Tf you mean Sir Felix Carbury, 
it is about him. He has been to you 
and told you; and therefore I don’t 
know why I need hold my tongue.” 

“You'll both starve, my lady: 
that’s all.” Marie, however, was not 
so wedded to the grandeur which she 
encountered in Grosvenor Square as to 
be afraid of the starvation which she 
thought she might have to suffer, if 
married to Sir Felix Carbury. Mel- 
motte had not time for any long dis- 
cussion. As he left her, he took hold 
of her and shook her. “By - 
he said, “if you run rusty, after all 
I’ve done for you, I’ll make you suf- 
fer. You little fool, that. man’s a 
beggar! He hasn’t the price of a 
petticoat, or a pair of stockings. He’s 
looking only for what you haven’t 
got, and sha’n’t have, if you marry 
him. He wants money, not you, you 
little fool!” 

But after that she was quite set- 
tled in her purpose when Nidderdale 
spoke to her. They had been engaged, 
and then it had been off; and now 
the young nobleman, having settled 
every thing with the father, expected 
no great difficulty in resettling every _ 
thing with the girl He was not 
very skilful at making love; but he 
was thoroughly good-humored, from 
his nature anxious to please, and 
averse to give pain. There was 
hardly any injury which he could not 
forgive, and hardly any kindness 
which he would not do—so that the 
labor upon himself was not too great. 

“Well, Miss Melmotte,” he said; 
“ governors are stern beings, are they 
not?” 

“Ts yours stern, my lord?” 

“What I mean is, that sons and 
daughters have to obey them. I 
think you understand what I mean. 
I was awfully spooney on you that 
time before: I was, indeed.” 
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“TI hope it didn’t hurt you much, 
Lord Nidderdale.” 

“ That’s so like a woman! that is. 
You know well enough that you and 
I can’t marry without leave from the 
governors.” 

“ Nor with it,” said Marie, nodding 
her head. f 

“T don’t know how ‘that may be. 
There was some hitch somewhere, 
I don’t quite know where.” The 
hitch had been with himself, as he 
demanded ready money. “ But it’s 
all right now. The old fellows are 
agreed. Can’t we make a match of 
it, Miss Melmotte ? ” 

“No, Lord Nidderdale; I don’t 
think we can.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“T do mean it. When that was 
going on before, I knew nothing 
about it. I have seen more of things 
since then.” 


“ And you’ve seen somebody you 
like better than me ?” 
“T say nothing about that, Lord 


Nidderdale. I don’t think you ought 
to blame me, my lord.” 

“ Oh, dear, no!” 

_ There was something before ; but 
it was you that was off first, wasn’t 
it now?” 

“ The governors were off, I think.” 

“ The governors have a right to be 
off, I suppose. But I don’t think 
any governor has a right to make any- 
body marry any one.” 

“T agree with you there} I do in- 
deed,” said Lord Nidderdale. 

“ And no governor shall make me 
marry. I’ve thought a great deal 
about it since that other time, and 
that’s what I’ve come to determine.” 

“But I don’t know why you should 
not —just marry me— because you 
— like me.” 


“Only —just because I don’t, 
Well, I do like you, Lord Nidder- 
dale.” 

“ Thanks; so much!” 

“T like you ever so—only marry- 
ing a person is different.” 

“'There’s something in that, to be 
sure.” 

“ And I don’t mind telling you,” 
said Marie, with an almost solemn 
expression on her countenance, “ be- 
cause you are good-natured, and won’t 
get me intoa scrape if you can help 
it, that I do like somebody else, — 
oh, so much!” 

“T supposed that was it.” 

“ That is it.” 

“Tt’s a deused pity. The govern- 
ors had settled every thing, and we 
should have been awfully jolly. Id 
have gone in for all the things you 
goin for; and, though your governor 
was screwing us up a bit, there would 
have been plenty of tin to go on 
with. You couldn’t think of it 
again ?” 

“TI tell you, my lord, ’m—in 
love.” 

“Oh, ah! —yes, so you were say- 
ing. - It’s an awful bore. That’s all. 
I shall come to the party all the same, 
if you send me a ticket.” And so 
Nidderdale took his dismissal, and 
went away, not, however, without an 
idea that the marriage would still 
come off. There was always, so he 
thought, such a bother about things 
before they would get themselves 
fixed. This happened some days 
after Mr. Broune’s proposal to Lady 
Carbury, more than a week since 
Marie had seen Sir Felix. As soon 
as Lord Nidderdale was gone, she 
wrote again to Sir Felix, begging 
that she might hear from him, and 
intrusted her letter to Didon. 
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Letter 17th. 
MAY TO FLORENCE. 
OxForpD, December. 

My pDEAR Foy, —I suppose this 
fine bright frost prevails at Hawk- 
stone. How jolly it must be for the 
horses to get a little rest after the life 
we have led them! My friend Gerty 
Crack is quite indefatigable, and we 
have had gallops every day. I am 
quite delighted with her, and am so 
very glad you have asked her up 
north! you will not be disappointed, 
I’m sure. Well, we made use of the 
first bright winter day by running up 
to town to see the Landseers; and 
then, by way of contrast, we went to 
see Sternchase’s great picture. It 
seems doubtful taste, I know; but 
there we were, we had to get back in 
the evening, and it was see it or not 
see it: so we went. By we, I mean 
Gerty and myself, the Preses, 
Charles, and Mr. Ripon: I don’t like 
to call him by his name of Dick, and 
Rip is as bad. The Preses made a 
capital chaperone ; and you will be 
“ gratified ” to hear that our behavior 
was exemplary throughout. I must 
write something to you while it is all 
fresh. The men did all the talking, 
of course. Happily one ean’t hear 
one’s self speak in the train, or any 
one else ; and so we escaped with two 
horrible puns, — one about a coalition 
of pitmen, and the other about Good 
Templars being sad Bohemians; and 
the Preses said something rather odd 
about the stages of human develop- 
ment, from the ascidian into the 


JOHN TYRWHITT. 
Vu. 


utilitarian. Well, we escaped unhurt 
from the irain, and went to Burling- 
ton House in three hansoms. IL 
really think it would be a good thing 
for the public, if they would exhibit 
some leading painter in this way every 
year, dead or alive: we all thought 
so much would come to be understood 
of the man and his methods, and 
their progress, in the technical way, 
and so much more, too, about the real 
character of his mind and works, and 
the phases of thought and feeling he 
may have gone through. So said 
Charley, who always considers pic- 
tures as books. He is very good to 
me, when he is not thinking of 
Guinevere or Iseult, or Theseus and 
Ariadne, or the horses, — and I am 
so dull too. I wish we both cared 
more, or showed it more. 

But he is quite right, I’m sure; for 
one does feel the contrast between 
that great incongruous Vanity Fair 
of an Academy Exhibition, and a 
quiet walk through one great man’s 
doings. He certainly was a great 
man (ol viv Bporoi eict, the Preses 
said, and I’ve got him to write it 
down for me all right with the ac- 
cents. I am glad to send you some 
Greek from Oxford, warranted genu- 
ine. I believe it means taking the lot 
all round, or something to that effect ; 
and Charles and the Vicar won’t tell 
me any thing else: it can’t be 
naughty, at allevents). Charles said 
he never had been so pleased, without 
being worried, in an exhibition, and 
that one really could learn something. 
But think, if we could have the chief 
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living men annually here for six 
weeks or so, two or three at a time, 
perhaps, — collections of their works, 
I méan, Phebus or Hermitage, or 
Tingrind or Baldwyn, and, still more, 
De Vair and Brownjones. What a 
thing it would be for them to be able 
to explain themselves, and show what 
they have been doing, or trying to do, 
all along! and how any sensible per- 
son would like to understand their 
progress year by year from their boy- 
drawings! Technically, in particular, 
one would see how a man developed 
his powers, and found out what he 
wanted to do, and how to do it, and 
perhaps did himself justice. . . . This 
is a tirade sustained between Charles 
and Mr. Ripon principally, and now 
I shall try to do the rest of the talk, 
as we talked it, only making it very 
laconic. R. and C. stand for those 
two, P. and G. for Preses and Gerty, 
and M. for me, or May, whichever 
you like. 

R.—“ Well, did Landseer do him- 
self justice ?” 

C.— “Made a pot of money, and 
enjoyed himself exceedingly.” 


M.— “That’s your notion, I know, - 


of course; but you don’t try to work 
it out much, Charles.” 

P.— “No: he’s on a better line 
than that, after all. But, Cawthorne, 
do you think Landseer was mercenary, 
or too much of a court or sporting 
painter?” 

C.— “No. I look on the commis- 
sioned portraits as nothing at all. He 
was a true naturalist and a great 
workman; but I wish he’d stuck to 
such subjects as the Random Shot or 
the Bears. He did too many pictures 
of swells; but he did them honestly, 
as well as he could.” 

R.—“Perhaps those best ideas 
don’t come to one every day.” 

C. — “Though they tarry, wait for 
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them, and meanwhile work away from 
Nature. Draw rocks in a stream, as 
like as every you can, form and color, 
and let the ideas come as they’re 
given.” 

Here Gerty looked at Charles, quite 
unconscious, you know, but in a way 
which might have made me jealous, 
I rather wish it had. And then she 
said, “Isn’t that the same as the 
advice in ‘Modern Painters’ about 
Eldad and Medad, ‘Go about your 
hard camp-work, and the gift will 
come to you’?” 

P.—“ Quite so, Gerty; but that 
is a tremendous subject we can’t go 
into now. It opens the whole ques- 
tion of what inspiration really means. 
Go on, Cawthorne or Ripon” (the 
Preses never cuts any name short, 
except his daughter’s, and I may say 
mine; but nobody ever called me 
Margaret, that I remember). 

R. —“ Well, graphics are grave, and 
life is real, and life is earnest, and all 
that. I should think he might have | 
tried harder to get Swelldom to ask 
him for his own subjects. He never 
worked landscape as he could and 
should have done. Look at the 
‘Deer Pass,’ and that glorious small 
oil-painting. of ‘Rocks by Loch 
Awen,’—that place under Cairn 
Gorm, and then the chalk drawing, 
‘ Avalanche and Deer!’ How could the 
man who did that in a couple of 
hours ever give weeks to Mr. Van 
Humbug and his menagerie ? ” 

C. — “True enough; and then the 
Provengal shepherd and his prayer 
for rain, with the flock bleating all 
round him before the crucifix.” 
(Then he turned round to me, and 
asked me what I thought of that, and 
looked at me with all his eyes, quite 
grave and bright, across his brown 
beak and dark beard, looking very 
handsome, certainly.) I had felt in- 
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clined to say my prayers too, and so I 
told him. 

P.—“One may make a note of that, 
I think, as decisive of Landseer’s high- 
est power, — the highest aim and the 
greatest success.” 

C. — “Moreover, that picture is the 
grandest south-of-France landscape, 
beyond all price, and certainly, to my 
eye, beyond French landscape paint- 
ing. Was he thinking of that, now, 
or of the shepherd’s prayers, and the 
flocks ? ” 

R.— “Goodness gracious! don’t 
ask: there the thing is, quite perfect in 
art and import too. Perhaps he didn’t 
know himself; he most likely saw or 
heard of some such thing as actually 
happening; and a man of his feeling 
would have caught the idea at once. 
It is so very happy, because it brings 
round all the scriptural symbolisms 
so perfectly.” 


M.—“ You mean the Good Shep- 


herd in the catacombs, and the 
church’s sheep in the mosaics ? ” 

R. —“ Yes, and on so many of the 
sarcophagi.” 

C. —“ Well, I don’t suppose Land- 
seer knew any thing about catacombs 
or mosaics; but he must have gone 
over all the ideas of the Shepherd of 
Israel in painting that. I never use 
the expression ‘sacred picture ;’ but 
that one seems really to have the 
effect which such a thing ought to 
have.” 

G. —“ Don’t they say that the shep- 
herd was a heathen subject of deco- 
ration too ?” 

P.—“No doubt, like the vine. It 
seems pretty clear the first Christians 
were glad to adopt both images, and 
give their own symbolic meaning to 
both. Why, the title ‘Shepherd of 
People’ is Homeric. I dare say it 
goes back to the earliest Aryan time, 
when you would have been called my 
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milk-maid. Do you know daughter 
means that?” ? 

G.— “Very good meaning, too, and 
I can milk pretty fairly.” 

C. — “ Well, then, there is a pretty 
good connection, after all, between 
Landseer and Sternchase, and we 
were not so wrong in going straight 
from one to the other. It’s an excuse 
after the fact; but I don’t feel any 
the worse.” 

P. — “Nonsense! don’t let us be 
punctilious. Besides, it is so inter- 
esting to compare the two men and 
their lives, — one all enjoyment and 
flattery and sport and swell, I sup- 
pose I’m to say; and the other all 
high thinking, and low feeding, and 
hard work, like a soul in pain, you 
once said, Ripon. ” 

R. — “ Yes, I did say it, and it is so. 
He’s gone through a thing or two.” 
Here that fixed, abstracted look came 
over him that you know of whenever 
he thinks of her; and he said in a 
dry, quiet way, “I think he takes 
refuge in that severe labor of all his 
painting: it’s the best thing many 
men have to do.” 

There was rather a silence for a mo- 
ment. We all knew Rip understood 
what he was saying pretty well. (That 
was what made him and Sternchase 
such friends always, — that they had 
suffered the same thing.) Then he went 
on again, “ It would make a good sub- 
ject for an essay, — whether, and how 
far, any sport or hunter-craft can be a 
good subject for art, or a fit one. It’s 
a doubtful question, and the Pan says, 
No.” 

C. — “It’s almost the same thing to 
ask how far aristocratic country-life © 
in England can ever develop any 

art.”’ 

P. — “ Well, you are the man to try: 


1S8ee Max Miiller’s Chips from a German 
Workshop, vol. i. 
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you are a bloated aristocrat in York- 
shire, and I think you are developing 
something; and your clubs ought to 
bring out somebody. I’ve seen some 
drawings of yours, Miss Langdale, 
and I thought them quite real art.” 

M. —“ Why, I think Charles and I 
see a great deal of towns and middle 
life, and quiet life, you know; but I 
like Mr. Sternchase quite as well as 
any of my swell acquaintances; but 
he is very keen about hunting and 
shooting.” 

C. — “I don’t think. a taste for the 
chase in general is specially aristo- 
cratic; and it is certainly poetical in 
certain conditions of society, — Swiss 
chamois-hunting, for instance.” 

R. — “The real difference between 
the two men is that of aim, after all. 
One gave himself up to circumstan- 
ces and patrons and high country- 
life and its sports. How could he 
help it? and could we have helped 


doing the same? And the other con- 
quers his fate more, and lives a life 


of great purposes apart. It’s like 
comparing a Swiss aiguille to Ben-y- 
breac and its corries.” 

P.— “ Well, Charles, you are in good 
enough company, half-way between 
the great ‘naturalist and the great 
master: you must never think of giv- 
ing in now.” 

C. — “I don’t, not just yet, at- least. 
But I’m not like either of those men, 
and one must be rather discontented 
with one’s own -doings. Lionardo 
was: it’s the regular thing.’ At best, 
one can only follow in the body of 
the pack.” 

, G.—“May and I were talking 

about that discontent with one’s own 
work yesterday. Of course, we ought 
all to feel it; but I don’t think Sir 
E. Landseer can have had much trou- 


1 See Hamerton on Analysis, 
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ble in that way: he seems to do every 
thing so easily.” 

C. — “ Ah, he didn’t feel it so him- 
self in working from Nature; and he 
never could have got up to that exe- 
cution without a deal of disappoint- 
ment. I think he shows more graphic 
power, and more entire indifference to 
oil-painting as his science, than any- 
body I know of.” 

R. — “ Expound, painter, expound.” 

C. — “ Why, compare his work with 
Sternchase’s. He, the last, is trying 
to do two things, — to do justice toa 
great idea by his science (technical 
skill you may call it, but it is founded 
on knowledge; but call it science as 
you would boxing, if you like); and 
he wants always to increase the range 
and power of his science, that he may 
have the more to dedicate to his great 
idea, and that he may push the thing 
on for those who come after him. 
Landseer is a good naturalist and 
hunter: he gets his drawing right 
from sheer graphic power, and the 
coup d’eil that can fix an idea of 
motion in his own brain; he is a 
colorist from his happy out-door life 


of observation ; and he is poet enough 


to be possessed by subjects and ima- 
ginations of his own, and those of the 
strongest. But all he cares for in 
his science is just what suits his pur- 
pose at the time. He does not want to 
be a master of painting, as a Vene- 
tian or Florentine might : he wants 
to do Lady So-and-So’s terrier’s back 
bristles, exactly like bristles, and no 
more. .He didn’t care for painting, 
and he wasn’t one of us; much 
greater and healthier and better un- 
derstood, I dare say; but he shirked 
the hard work, and he blinked the 
high aims. Bad patronage does a 
deal of harm; some one ought to be 
whipped for every tedious genre sub- 
ject or affected portrait.” (Here the 
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Preses said solemnly, “ Hzcoriare ali- 
quis,” and we all laughed) ; then Char- 
ley went back to his first saying, that 
Landseer should have believed more in 
his own genius, and led his patrons 
with him: if he hadn’t thought so 
much of shooting, and staying about 
at big houses, he might have done 
them and himself immortal honor. 
P.—“ Ah, that’s a great saying of 
your friend, the Pan’s, that he won- 
ders not so much at what men suffer, 
but at what they lose; and I go on 
to wonder at what they don’t care 
about losing, or know they have lost. 
What might have been, now, if one 
of these men had been petted a little 
less, and the other a little more?” 
R.— “I’m afraid we owe it to Land- 
seer that one can only think of High- 
land scenery now, in connection with 
deer and grouse. Nobody seems to 
connect the Highlands with history, 
or poetry, or antiquity, or any thing 
but autumn holidays. I used to look 
up Gaelic tradition a little, but was 
chaffed out of it — mere sentimental- 
ism, cockneyfied, and so on. And 


Highlanders themselves seemed to 


think I’d no business to be interested 
in their clans, or in themselves, as a 
Saxon who wasn’t rich enough to take 
a moor at a fancy rent.” 

P. — “Sentiment, sentimentalism, 
and grouse-rents,— very different 
‘things;” but here the guard insisted 
on our changing for “ Haucksphut,”? 
as he called it, with an evident anxiety 
to show how the word might be spelt 
without one letter of the conventional 
orthography. Ingenious, wasn’t it ? 

I think I must go back to Rother- 
cliffe soon, as sister Marian wants a 
holiday rather badly, and I can help 
with her work. I have had a great 
deal of fun, and beén quite the lady 
for ever so long, and mental tonics 

1 Oxford. 
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are necessary. We have done a good 
deal of Turner here ; and Charles says 
I am much stronger. He is off to his 
great exhibition picture to-morrow. 
We are both like Erin’s children, — so 

good and so cold. 

Ever your own 
Private and exclusive May. 


Letter 18th. 
CHARLES TO FLORA. 


My pear Froy, —I told you in my 
last that I would try to finish off the 
subjects of vegetation and tree-draw- 
ing in this letter, if I could. I only 
think of what I tell you as an intro- 
duction to drawing from Nature; that 
is to say, as likely to give you a 
notion what to look for in Nature, and 
some rule of natural selection, I mean 
of choosing, from the infinity of Na- 
ture, what you ought to put down. 
You can’t put down all. Different 
persons look for and see different 
things, more or less correctly ; and he 
does best who gets down the greatest 
amount of the greatest truths. Now, 
we have done much definite drawing, 
and we are going on to the indefi- 
nite and mysterious. We have done 
leaves and grass-blades: we want to do 
foliage and turf, and we find them in 
masses; that is to say, in organized 
forms, of which you can see the or- 
ganization, but only a part of the 
individualities which compound them. 
Now, any disorderly mess of lines, 
like the worst sort of modern woodcut- 
ting, is mysterious enough in a sense ; 
but your work ought to be a mystery 
worth unravelling. And the vegeta- 
tion in Durer’s woodcuts is exactly 
what you ought to work from, in 
order to get mystery and organization 
together. Nos. 13, 14, 15, in the 
“Elements of Drawing,” are capital 
examples; but any very clear, distinct 
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photograph of grasses or ferns will 
help you, if you will only take Little 


enough of it at a time, and draw that 
in pen-and-sepia outline, giving a 
little shading, of course, where you 
want it, as you go on; for folds and 
rounded undulations cannot be given 
in pure outline, and consequently pure 
outline in the strictest sense ought 
never to be enforced or practised. 
But, in all this practice, make out as 
much as you can, and don’t go in for 
intricacy, but for accuracy. And if 
you can succeed in being accurate, and 
yet get any of the glittering confusion 
of Nature into your careful work, then 
you are forming a landscape style of 
your own, original and of the best 
kind; and nobody can take it from 
you. 

Now, the mystery of Nature and of 
Durer and of Turner comes pretty 
much to this to the draughtsman, — 
that the form is there, and you don’t 
see what it really is till you draw it. 
I began to copy Fig. 14 for you just 
now. I took the square stone first, 
and I saw there were leaves by it, — 
large plantain or dock; then, by the 
time I had done the outline of the 
stone, I saw there were three lower 
leaves, rather faint-looking, and the 
point of another below, and — four 
strong upright-growing ones more. 
The dock grows like the tree, spring- 
ing from the fountain of life in his 
stem, you see. Then I noticed the 
perspective of the lower square stone; 
and how it leads into the picture; 
then that most delicate wild-parsley 
leaf on the right above the stone, 
in short, I had been drawing some 
time before I fully understood what I 
had todo. But, when that is under- 
stood, you are fur on towards doing it. 
Without such practice in looking at 
things as this kind of copying gives 
you, you will not see enough in Na- 
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ture to produce a good drawing. But 
acquiring this power of sight really 
ought not to be a matterof many days 
to you. Practice is every thing to the 
eye; but all your eyes are well enough 
practised already, for you can all play 
the piano, and do needlework. I goall 
wrong in this sort of work for the 
first day; just as one can never see 
one’s fly for the first day’s salmon- 
fishing. But when you have done 
the forms right, so as to get a stock 
of them into your mind, it will sur- 
prise you to find your rapid work 
improve wonderfully, and get much 
more piquant and characteristic in 
eager bits, when you let your hand 
fly; for accurate work accumulates 
right ideas; and they will stream out 
of your fingers’-ends sometimes, in 
the brighter seasons — you don’t know 
how, nor shall we ever. 

Now once more for our system, 
such as it is, roughly taken. First, 
large single-leaf forms, for accurate 
line; then jam-pot for rounding in 
light and shade; then washing in 
skies, for free use of the water-color 
brush in covering a flat space; then 
foliage and vegetation to introduce 


the real difficulties of Nature. You 


have not as yet, perhaps, attained 
Mr. Squeers’s deep perception of what 
a rum ’un she is; but you see every- 
body can see and draw from foliage, 
&c., and then, as we have had before,. 
it not only shows you difficulties, but 
points to try for, and leading lines, 
which give character. We had some- 
thing about character in portraits; 
well, there are characteristic lines or 
marks in all other things, which will 
give grace and vital truth to your por- 
traiture of things, if you dwell on 
them. They are always expressive 
of the past history and present action 
of the thing. They show, in a moun- 
tain, first how it was built up or 
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heaped up, then how it is being worn 
away, and from what quarter the 
wildest storms beat on it: In a tree, 
they show what kind of fortune it has 
had to endure from its childhood ; how 
troublesome trees have come in its 
way, and pushed it aside, and tried to 
strangle or starve it; where and whén 
kind trees have sheltered it, and 
grown up lovingly along with it, bend- 
ing as it bent; what winds torment 
it most;* what boughs of it behave 
best, and bear most fruit, and so on. 
In a wave or cloud, these leading lines 
show the run of the tide and of the 
wind, and the sort of change which 
the water.or vapor is at any moment 
enduring in its form, as it meets 
shore, or counter-wave, or melting 
sunshine. Now, remember, nothing 
distinguishes great men from inferior 
men more than their always knowing, 
in life or art, the way things are 
going. Your dunce thinks they are 
standing still, and draws them all 
fixed; your wise man sees they change, 
and draws them accordingly, — the 
animal in its movement, the tree in 
its growth, the cloud in its course, the 
mountain in its decay. Try always, 
whenever you look at a form, to see 
the lines in it which have had power 
over its past fate, and will have power 
over its futurity. The leafage round 
the root of a stone pine or Scotch 
fir (he gives a drawing of it, Fig. 16, 
p. 116, Elements) from Sestri, near 
Genoa, has all its sprays thrust away 
by the root in their first budding; 
and they spring out in every direc- 
tion round it, as water splashes when 
a heavy stone is thrown into it. Then, 
when they have got clear of the root, 
they begin to bend up again; some 
of them, being little stone pines 
themselves, have a great notion of 
growing upright if they can; and 
this struggle of theirs to recover their 
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straight road towards the sky, after 
being obliged to grow sideways in 
their early years, is the effort that 
will mainly influence their destiny, 
and determine if they are to be 
crabbed, forky pines, striking from 
that rock of Sestri, whose clefts nour- 
ish them, with bared red lightning of 
angry arms towards the sea; or if 
they are to be goodly and solemn 
pines, with trunks like pillars of 
temples, and the purple burning of 
their branches sheathed in deep globes 
of.cloudy green. So in trees in gen- 
eral, and bushes large and small, per- 
haps the first general rule one notices 
is, that though the boughs spring 
irregularly, at all sorts of angles, they 
tend more upwards, and less down- 
wards, as they get near the top of 
the tree. Hence a plumy character 
and aspect of unity in all the branch- 
es, which is essential to their beauty. 
They all share in one great fountain- 
like impulse: each has his definite 
curve and path to take, and all together 
form a great outer curve, whose char- 
acter and proportion are peculiar for 
each species. Observe, a tree don’t 


a b 


grow as at a, anyhow, but as at ¢, in its 
simplest possible type; or as at 5, 
showing the full intention and idea of 
the tree, which wants to carry out all 
its minor branches to the bounding 
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curve, so that they shall all get to air 

and light in plenty. And the branches 
each try for the bounding curve in 
the same way; so that the branch- 
type isn’t anyhow, but so as to take 
its proper share in the great curve, as 
at b. 

I observe that some members of the 
club have a careless way of drawing 
boughs with successive sweeps of the 
pen or brush, one hanging on to the 

other, that way. 
g ca It is the worst 
1 te conceivable; 
but all unmean- 
ing tricks of 
hand are to be avoided everywhere. 
I compared a rather drooping bough 
seen from below, to your hands held 
palm downwards, as in piano-playing. 
If you hold your hands out before a 
glass, palm upwards, and with open 
fingers, it will give you an ideaof the 
upward ramification of a branch, as 
the palm-downward position gives 
you the action of the lower boughs 
in cedars, and such other spreading 
trees. 

No 20 in the Elements is a speci- 
men-sketch from Nature, when you 
have not time to put any color on, 
or when you can only run a little 
sepia or gray over the trees, to give a 
notion of their pitch of shade against 
the sky and each other. It is partic- 
ularly nice fof you to copy; for the 
trees are like some of Harding’s: they 
are specially graceful, absolutely free 
‘from any mannerism, and as rapidly 
done as his hand could go it. And 
there is not a-line or a touch to be 
spared; not one scratch, I do declare, 
which is not graphic, and descriptive 
of a fact,‘or part of a fact. Look at 
the lower bushes! There’s radiation 
and spring, and life, and vegetable 
happiness, whatever that may be. 
And the upper trees—what makes 
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them graceful? The plumy toss of the 
branches, and their spring from the 
stem: you can see the fountain of 
sap rushing up through them, and it 
is their centre. Then, when you copy 
‘it, you will feel how all the touches 
group together, and take you into and 
across and all about the woodcut, as 
a@ composition. Look at the lines 
which mark the ground, and how the 
water runs off the hill; and at the 
figures on the top, which show it is no 
great height, only aswell of the chalk 
down; and note the regular steps 
made by successive climbers, who, you 
see, have all got blown at nearly the 
same place, and worked off to the 
left. If you want to learn how to 
express distance and surface in flat 
country or gentle slopes, the hill and 
ground part of this woodcut is a 
perfect lesson; and see how you are 
led away into the distance by the 
comparative sizes of trees, much as 
by Durer in Fig. 13. 

Then this sketch shows you how to 
put in figures and adjuncts. Most of 
the club seem to do it rather by guess- 
work, or by mere feeling for color, 
because a strong dark, or a blue patch, 


‘or a red patch, is wanted here or 


there. But see how the figures come 
in here. The dog is under the boy, 
and his back is in a springing curve; 
the boy’s is actually in springing ac- 
tion as he tries to scramble on to the 
parapet: all that gives spring to the 
trees above by repeating their curve, 
or, in other words, by dwelling on the 
idea of springiness to your eye. So 
the farmer and his stick almost 
double the height of the stems. That 
is what I shall have to talk of here- 
after as the law of repetition, when 
we go into composition. If people 
don’t see a thing when you first say 
it in your drawing, why, say it again 
in it, somewhere else, and again, with 
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variations, if necessary. And, besides 
all this, there is a grand set of curves 
in the picture, which have their origin 
in the dog's tail, and sweep over the 
trees ; but we must put that off also. 

This looking for guiding-lines, as I 
said before, is the first great thing to 
make your drawing graphic or char- 
acteristic. Take an old house-roof 
(almost all old things are worth draw- 
ing, because of their history and its 
outer signs). A bad draughtsman 
will orly see the tiles in a spotty ir- 
regular order all over: a good one will 
see the bends of the under-timbers 
where they are weakest, and the 
weight tells on them most; and where 
the rain-water runs off fast, and keeps 
the tiles clean, and where it lodges, 
and feeds the moss; and he will be 
careful, however few slates he draws, 
to mark the way they bend together 
toward those hollows where the roof 
is giving, and by which you see its 
fate. Just so in ground: there is al- 
ways the direction of the run of 
water to be noticed, — how it rounds 
the earth, and cuts it into hollows; 
and generally there are traces of bed- 
ded or other internal structure in any 
bank or height worth drawing. No- 
tice the depression in the hill marked 
by the footsteps, and the hollow where 
water runs down from left to right, 
behind the roats of the trees. 

This is what I mean by going for 
the facts in all your sketching. It is 
not dull or commonplace to do so, be- 
cause the facts are often striking, and 
still oftener pathetic. I should say 
there is something honorable, and so 
on, in the decay of an old house-roof 
and its associations. 

Now, in your 


light-and-shade 
sketches from Nature (whereof I 
pray you make plenty), just get your 
sizes and distances and main lines in 
pencil; then run some gray or sepia 
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them for pitch of tone, and general 
light and shade; let dry; and then 
take up the quill-pen, to make it 
graphic, and tell about the facts. 
That leaf is the main one; that 
bough is the lvader; and this touch 
means so much of it, point side or 
not, as the case may be. Don’t do 
any thing ina general way. Nothing 
is general: things look like what they 
are like. There really is no receipt 
for doing any thing. Some of you 
ask how to do grass? [I'll trouble 
them for what sort of grass ? — thyme 
on the downs, or sedges by a stream, 
or mowing-grass in June, or alpine 
grass, half lilies, or Craven pasture, 
half heather? The only dodge I 
know is the old one,—to go by the 
shadows between the stems, as Durer 
does. The prominent stems will be 
your guiding-lines in light ; and, if you 
draw them as you see them, you will 
find a shorthand to express the 
crowded vegetation behind: that is 
Dureresque or Turneresque drawing. 
Or you may “do grass” very nicely 
at a little distance, by giving the un- 
dulations of the ground in green 
patches of shade with jagged edges 
(taking care not to make them too 
dark at first); but that, after all, is 
drawing by characteristic lines. You 
will leave fringes of light, of course, 
and it is easy to make them like grass 
edges; but, the better they. fit the 
characteristic slope of the ground, 
the more grassy they will look. Look 
at the drawing in Fig. 20, or any of 
the grassy foregrounds in the engrav- 
ings, and try to leave your edge-forms 
in ght, as you would do the bright 
edge of a round tree against a mass 
of shade. 

If you happen to have the “ Oxford 
Art Manual” (Macmillan, Oxford 68, 
University Press), there is a another 
good example of tree and vegetation 
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lines, —Cephalus and Procris, the 
etched lines from the Liber Studiorum 
plate, before it was prepared for mez- 
zetint. If you will draw either that, 
or Fig. 20 in the Elements, and draw 
from Nature in that way, that’s all-I 
want, and will be all you will want. 
Now, to put a light and shade over 
your lines, you must study Turner’s 
Liber Studiorum. The plates have 
been very fairly done in autotype, 
and one or two of this list’ will do 
as examples for your work from Na- 
ture. You might add Rizpah or the 
Mer de Glace to it, because they will 
widen and deepen your estimate of 
the passionate and tragical power of 
landscape in hands capable of true 
passion and deep tragedy. But one 
or two of these plates will be enough, 
and give you work enough ; for this is 
the way you must do them. They 
consist, you know, of firmly etched 
lines with mezzotint shade laid over 
them. First, then, trace the etched 


lines very carefully at the window, or 
with transparent paper; trace them 
again on smooth drawing-paper ; then 


1 Elements of Drawing, p. 132. If not one 
of those in List 1, any other you can get, except 
those in List 2, which are useless. 


LIST 1. 


Pembury Mill. 

Little Devil’s Bridge, 

River Wye (not Wye 
and Severn). 

Holy Island. 

Clyde. 

Lauffenbourg. 

Blair Athol. 

Alps from Grenoble, 

Raglan Castle. 


Grande Chartreuse. 
Osacus and Hesperie, 
Cephalus and Proeris. 
Source of Arveiron. 
Ben Arthur. 
Watermill. 

Hindhead Hill. 
Hedging and Ditching. 
Dumbiane Abbey. 
Morpeth. 

Calais Pier. 

The Liber Studiorum is a collection of dark-brown 
engravings done by Turner in great part or entire- 
ly: they contain something like universal inggruc- 
tion for landscape, but must be drawn to be under- 
stood. The following plates are, however, useless. 
(List 2.) 1. Scene in Italy; goats and trees. 2. In- 
terior of church. 3. Bridge and trees; figures on 
left, one playing a pipe. 4. Ditto, with tambou- 
rine. 5. Ditto, Thames, high trees, and square 
tower. 6,7. Tenth and fitth plagues of Egypt. 
8. Risaulx Abbey. 9. Wye and Severn. 10. Scene 
with castle in centre, cows under trees on left. 
11, Martello Towers, 12. Calm. 
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set the original before you, and go 
over the whole with your pen, work- 
ing from the original with the great- 
est care to correct any exaggeration 
or slip you may have made in the 
tracing. And do this when you are 
fresh, and with your full attention, 
leaving off when you are tired, and 
never doing too much at atime. Re- 
enforce your first lines till they really 
represent Turner’s; and then you will 
see, as in the bough we began with, 
how his lines prepare you for his light 
and shade. Then, for the fourth time, 
do some, or the whole, of the plate 
again on drawing-paper; and put on 
the light and shade in any brown 
that matches the plate, with a fine 
sable. Use it like a pencil after the 
first light coat of tint, and cross-hatch 
and stipple till you have got Turner’s 
gradations. Don’t begin with the 
sky, I think, but with something 
which has lines you can go by. Only 
get a square inch of this sort of thing 
right, and you can do any thing in 
light and shade. It really is worth 
any of your utmost efforts: it is very 
difficult; but I don’t think people 
really learn to exert themselves till 
they have come to grief a good many 
times; and nothing is more strange in 
art than the way every thing begins 
to go right, and all materials and tools 
seem to favor you, after one difficult 
thing well done. 

You ought, moreover, to have a 
photograph (as I think I have said) 
of some favorite landscape-subject of 
your own, — high hills and a village, 
or some picturesque town in middle 
distance, and some calm water, if pos- 
sible, astream with stones init. Copy 
that, or parts of it, in the manner of 
the Liber, with brush and pen. And 
here please observe, that on any Swiss 
or Scottish or lakes or dales expedi- 
tion, you ought to look out for a few 
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photographs of pet places which you 
have drawn yourself: that is most 
important, to compare your sketch 
from Nature with her record of herself. 
In copying the photograph, get all 
the gradations you can (you can’t get 
them all) ; but every hour of attention 
at such work is so much new strength 
to work from Nature. You may use 
gray if you like it better than brown, 
or brown and gray together, perhaps. 
Do it a little at a time, rather than 
hurriedly. Pen over pencil in firm 
outline, with the stronger darks 
shaded in bold lines, crossed, if you 
like; then the sepia or gray tones 
down to the right pitch; then all the 
finer penwerk; and take out the 
high lights with fine brush and blot- 
ting-paper, or a sharp knife. Try 
working against time. See what you 
can do in half an hour, an hour, or 
two or three; always getting full 
depth of light and shade, and taking 
the difference of time out in finishing 
the parts. When you can do this 
well, you are fit to work from Nature 
in light and shade, on landscape or 
any other subject. 

Then, as to the sort of work, or 
amount of finish you ought to at- 
tempt, according to time. First, if 
you are not limited, do a perfect light- 
and-shade study in gray and‘ brown, 
with all the facts drawn, and none of 
the gradations omitted. Second, you 
may be pressed for time: in that 
case, make up your mind about the 
effect of the whole, and make a rapid 
study of that first; that is, how you 
will have the facts. That scene is 
to be like that in your thoughts, on 
the whole, unless it be till you do it 
again in color; that is the effect of 
the scene on you, in masses of light 
and shade, — your general impression 
of it all. Do that quickly in mass; 
then make another Dureresque sketch 


in pencil, or pen and color, and get 
in all the facts you possibly can in 
the time. Also go nearer, or quite up 
to, any peculiarly interesting part, and 
make a nearer memorandum of that : 
it will often be a key to the detail of 
the rest, and explain what things 
mean in your more distant drawing, 
whether you knew at the farther 
distance what they were or not. Soft 


pencilling washed over with gray is, 


perhaps, the easiest and nicest way of 
doing your study of effect: Lights 
will come out pleasantly with the 
brush while the gray is still wet; but 
be careful not to take off too much. 
All this on white paper only. Till 
you are a consummate worker, you 
had better use gray paper only in the 
studio, or in copying Turner or other 
works on the same. His gray body- 
colors are most beautiful and instruc- 
tive subjects to copy, for the strongest 
of you; and working carefully at 
them is the thing of all others to 
introduce you to oil-painting. 

Third, if you are to take notes 
of a scene, altogether against time, 
do a good pencil outline you can’t 
mistake; then wash over all with 
your lightest gray, as if it were a jam- 
pot; then keep your head if you can, 
and go at it hard. Dash on the 
dark masses first; then try to take 
off or add color while it is wet, till 
you get the intermediate masses. 
You may scratch forms in nicely on 
the wet with the wrong end of your 
brush, or a smooth-pointed stylet; or 
take the brightest lights out with 
the corner of a sponge, or scratch 
them off with a knife (sea-foam will 
do well that way); but then, in the 
last few minutes, when your paper is 
covered, take to the pen, and mark 
your outline in vigorously, as in the 
Liber Studiorum. This kind of work 


seems specially necessary for some of . 


- 
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the hardest still-life workers, and 
steadiest copyists in the club. Delib- 
erate exactness is much, but it is not 
all, and can’t‘do every thing; nor 
the things we want most to do some- 
times. You know what it is to have 
to tackle a great cumulus cloud, or 
an on-coming thunder-storm, or sheet 
of rain, or some odd set of striking 
shadows. You must learn, in a sense, 
* to shoot flying as well as sitting. 
Somebody would not try to draw a 
thrush for me the other day, “be- 
cause the bird wouldn’t stand still to 
be drawn.” That’s art school all 
over; but it will not make a draughts- 
man from Nature. You must learn 
to use the inner eye, the imagination 
or memory; I’m sure I don’t know 
which of them it is of the two: but 
this is what it does, —to give you a 
vision of the bird, or cloud, or what 
not, as you mean to have him in 
To that vision you 


your picture. 
ought to adhere steadily: your brain 
ought to see long before, what your 
hand is to do in the end; and your 
technical knowledge ought always to 
be able to tell the hand what it is to 


do next. Minute copying may bring 
on slow habits, and that way of always 
groping after a motionless copy, which 
often disables the regular art-student 
from doing any thing like a picture. 
I remember reading men at Ch.Ch., 
who had brains enough for a lesson, 
as old Latchford said, but hardly 
enough for a book or a subject; and 
just as many art-students seem to be 
equal to a copy or study of still life, 
who will never make any thing of a 
picture, or represent real life. They 
can draw a cast of a horse perfectly, 
but could no more do old Catapult 
sweeping a brook than they could 
ride her over it. So you must some- 
times study for speed and decision, 
while in a general way your practice 
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is all for accuracy, and tenderness of 
touch. You must learn decision, to 
know what you want to do, and do 
it; and nothing can teach it so well 
as these time-drawings, so called. 

Then, once more, it will be worth 
ever so much to you to get into a 
habit of noting the shapes of shad- 
ows, — cast-shadows, I mean, not 
rounded shade of structure or form. 
I must have told you, in looking over 
the club portfolios, that light or sun- 
shine is only to be had by sharpness, 
and defined edges of shadow ; and, of 
course, if the edges are to be defined, 
they oughtn’t to be defined wrong. 
They are always odd-looking things; 
but in distance or middle distance, in 
fact, one recognizes things chiefly by 
their shadows ; and, in fact, one sees 
more of the shadow than the sub- 
stance. Turner’s distances seem full 
of confused touches with odd shapes, 
and without much meaning, when you 
first look at them; but, when you be- 
gin to copy and really see into them, 
they are full of meaning: they are 
all real and accurately-done shadows 
of actual detail. There is a capital 
example in the Elements, Fig. 21, p. 
146, of an Alpine bridge at four dif- 
ferent distances, which illustrates this 
wonderfully well. 

Now as to your tools. An F or HB 
pencil for your note-book ; and always 
carry a white paper note-book. But 
always wash your pencil things lightly 
over with some tint, if you want to 
keep them: it is so tiresome to see 
all one’s clear lines and edges of shade 
rub out into nothing, and all one’s 
darks grow grubby and shiny like a 
fire-grate! There is a model note- 
book in the gibeciére I got you; and 
it becomes you very much: so you 
have two artistic reasons for wearing 
it. May looks the chételaine all over 
in hers. 
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To finish up about foliage and 
vegetation. I said a good deal about 
the Paris law-of radiation and law 
of individuality while I was on 
Harding. The prevailing radiation 
and springing ovoid curves of Har- 
ding’s system must be reconciled 
somehow with the individual, capri- 
cious life of the separate leaves; and 
you must always beware of monotony 
of touch, and nonsense drawing. 
His example, Fig. 24, gives you a 
sense of radiation, if you look pretty 
hard for it; but the first thing that 
strikes you about it is, that every 
leaf is going just his own way. 
There are wandering lines mixed 
with the radiating ones, and radiating 
lines with the wild ones; and you 
may have ever such freedom of hand, 
and firm touch, and clear touch, and 
all that; but you can’t draw that 
example without time and pains, and 


following leaf after leaf. Well, there 
is a third thing besides these two 
laws: there is mystery. The confu- 
sion of light and reflection comes 
upon you as soon as you begin to do 
a spray a little way off with light 


upon it. In doing boughs in a room, 
as we have had it, you escaped all 
that ; but, if you took the same boughs 
out into sunshine, you would miss a 
point here, and edge there, and have 
glitter and cast-shadow to deal with ; 
in short, there would be more than 
double trouble. This belongs rather 
to the subject of color; but I think we 
had something about it before, when 
I saw Susan’s and your drawing of 
the old pond at Hawkstone. Re- 
member, anyhow, that introducing 
sunshine into a picture alters all its 
conditions, and the sunshine becomes 
the principal fact in. the picture, or 
nearly so. Cuyp makes it so, to his 
great honor: he is a sort of fud- 
dled Phebus, and deserves great 
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honor. The Paris drawing in etched 
line, of a spray of oak as it is really 
seen in light, is in the Elements, Fig. 
25, p. 163; and any more puzzling 
thing to draw I never knew. 

There is a deal more to be said 
about the laws of tree-form; but I 
think it must wait till we go into the 
Pan, his canons of curvature, and 
composition in general. For the 
present let’s have it once more: in 
drawing any tree, or any thing, in a 
thoughtful, or intelligent, or truly 
imaginative way, you ought some- 
how, first, to indicate some of the 
ruling organic laws of what you are 
drawing; secondly, to show a sense 
of the individual character and liberty 
of the forms of parts; then, thirdly, 
you should show intelligence of the 
mysterious way in which law and 
liberty are united in Nature, and 
ought to be indicated in drawing. 
They are so in Turner’s works: 
whether he is drawing rocks, or trees, 
or clouds, or cities, the law is there, 
and the liberty; and he shows both, 
you don’t know how. The wind is 
blowing one way, and the clouds are 
all going in that direction, each in 
his own way. The granite or gneiss 
has burst up from beneath by the same 
volcanic force, but has cooled down, 
every ton of it variously. The forest 
all grows by the springing fountain 
of sap from each root, and every tree 
grows his own way, according to the 
ground he stands in. The men all 
build their houses for shelter, and 
according to the laws of gravity and 
mechanics; and every house is or 
should be different according to its 
master’s way. The horrid uniformi- 
ty of modern streets, which have no 
individuality, is what excludes them 
from artistic treatment: it indicates 
the appalling sameness of outer re- 
spectability, in which all the people 
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transact existence. And, whether 

you can reach him or not, Turner is 

the best model you can follow, and 

try to understand in this matter. 

He interprets law, liberty, and 
mystery in foliage and other things, 

in @ manner unlike any one else. 

There is analogy between graphic 
art and life; and nothing can be 
truer ot more real, not fanciful, than 
this which follows from the Elements: 
“There is no moral vice or virtue 
which has not its precise prototype 
in the art of painting; so that you 
may at your will illustrate the moral 
habit by the art, or the art by the 
moral habit. Affection and discord, 

fretfulness and quietness, feebleness 
and firmness, pride and modesty, 
and all other such habits, may be 
illustrated, with mathematical exact- 
ness, by conditions of line and color. 
. . . What grace of manner, and re- 
finement of habit, are in society, 

grace of line, and refinement of form, , 
are in the association of visible ob- 
jects. What advantage or harm 

there may be in sharpness, rugged- 

ness, or quaintness, in the dealings 

and conversations of men, precisely 
that relative degree of advantage or 
harm there is in them as elements of 

pictorial composition. What power 
is in liberty or relaxation to strength- 
en and relieve human souls, that 

power, in the same relative degree, 

play and laxity of line have to 
strengthen or refresh the expression 

of a picture. And what goodness or 

greatness we can conceive to arise in 

companies of men, from chastity of 

thought, regularity of life, simplicity 
of custom, and balance of authority, 

precisely that kind of goodness and 
greatness may be given to a picture 
by the purity of its color, the severity 
of its forms. and the symmetry of its 
masses.” 
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Letter 18th. (In same envelope.) 


REY. R. RIPON TO LADY LATTER- 
MATH, 


My -pgar Fiora, —Charles has 
just turned up in a state of excitement, 
because he has got into a bit of ser- 
mon towards the end of his letter; 
and he is good enough to say that it’s 
my business to pull him through it, 
and that I’ve got nothing else to do: 
so they all say, always. However, as 
to the analogy between works of art 
and the lives men live, that is one 
form of the question, How far a man’s 
work must be affected by his morals, 
character, and spiritual conditions? 
To me, that quotation from the Pan 
is as true as the multiplication-table ; 
but numbers of people, good ones too, 
and abler than any of us in many 
ways, would simply skip that page in 
anger, because it contains analogies 
which require attention; and they 
care for none of such things. Literal- 
minded Benthamite people are the 
most dogmatic tyrants on earth 
against any thing that isn’t just in 
their way. Then, many people are 
very dull, and. find all manner of 
thoughts affect them with some of the 
symptoms of an irritant poison: so 
I’ve noticed. Many excellent Brit- 
ishers look on a man with an idea as 
a big caterpillar is said to contem- 
plate the ichneumon fly who wants to 
lay eggs in him, — that is to say with 
intense disgust. But for this state- 
ment about good painting, that it 
conveys true, weighty, and instructive 
ideas about law, liberty, and mystery, 
and has its morals accordingly, —it 
seems to me perfectly true and sensi- 
ble, as much so as political economy. 
But it asserts the spiritual nature of 
man and his arts so strongly, that it 
must be most unwelcome to all mate- 
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rialists, and will be contradicted ac- 
cordingly, to the end of all things. 

_ But if one believes in one’s own 
spirit, as well as flesh, one will be- 
lieve ‘that the spirit directs the eyes 
and fingers, partly with conscious 
moral choice, partly without, partly 
in ways altogether inscrutable. But 
it takes a good deal of work to be 
quite certain of this in drawing, &c. 
One must have full experience. of the 
differences of one’s own humors and 
nervous conditions ; one must compare 
one’s work done in a happy, clear, 
right-minded, and, steady-handed 
time, with work done thoroughly out 
of vein. But as to the sort of man, 
and the sort of painting, everybody 
admits the impression of character on 
work. Salvator Rosa is called Sav- 
age Rosa in “The Castle of Indo- 
lence” (I think). Well, does that 


mean that Thomson thought Salva- 


tor’s landscape the work of a mild 
person of lymphatic habit, or that he 
saw the ferocity of the man in the 
canvas? Those who look at Angeli- 
‘co’s works, and concede the possible 
existence of angels, will think he 
probably possessed some of their 
supposed characteristics. Salvator’s 
landscape is as savage eas his battle- 
pieces. The good side of his fierceness 
is his sense of the movement and 
sweep of clouds and foliage; the bad 
side, that he has not patience, or good 
heart, or peace of mind, enough to 
finish a leaf, ora wreath of mist; and, 
‘as one sees by his figure-subjects, 
he delights in the representation of 
blood and murder, as much as Gus- 
tave Doré, who is his worthy nine- 
teenth-century successor. I don’t 
know any thing against the personal 
character of the last; but I think the 
Salvator savayeness has come upon 
him, as on Salvator, because he has 
given himself up to stimulating the 
18 
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mixed passions of the public, and 
that without scruple. This involves 
haste, impatience, and unscrupulous 
working. That is the principle: if 
a man has a sense of law, order, and 
the concerted action of things, he 
will show it; and Salvator shows it, 
as I said. Individuality, or patient 
working out of character, is not his 
quality. If aman has the sense of 
mystery, he will show it by light, like 
Turner; or by ink, like Doré. And if 
he is pandering to his own or other 
men’s passions, consciously or blindly, 
then his perception of law will be 
warped or limited by passion, and his 
individuality will be morbid anatomy, 
and his mystery a mystery of ini- 
quity. 

Of course, if there be no right or 
wrong, and nobody is answerable for 
his work, no painter is; but, if man 
is to be judged according to his 
works, I don’t see why painters are to 
get off, because they work with oil- 
paint and on canvas. 

There seem to be two sorts of men 
as to their thought and teaching. 
One lot is practical, and they rejoice 
in what they know best, and are cer- 
tain of; the other set is contempla- 
tive, and they are always looking for 
some knowledge which they think 
best to have, but cannot perfectly 
know. If the practical thinker will 
regard nothing but logical demonstra- 
tion, he must define things, and that 
his own way: he will make God in 
his own image, or ride his logical 
faculty, as the Mills did, right away 
into dogmatic atheism. If the spec- 
ulative or poetic party will do noth- 
ing but theorize and poetize, at all 
events, he can’t expect the practical 
man to understand him; and he may 
probably come to believe in nothing 
but himself. To my mind, the 
Christian faith seems alike to supply 
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the practical man with speculative or 
imaginative outlooks, go that his soul 
cannot cleave utterly to the dust ; and 
it also supplies the speculative with 
practical duties, so that he can’t go off 
into thin air. Painters cannot hold it 
unerringly, or follow it impeccably, any 
more than other men; but in proportion 
as they do both, by God’s help, their 
painter-work will gain in purity of 
aim, and power of attainment. 

I never perorate, and this is what 
I think. If you have not done so 
before, you must read “ Modern 
Painters,” vol. v. chapters on Durer 
and Salvator, and on Angelico and 
Wouvermans. I can’t imagine any 
thing better or more decisive, 


Ever your affectionate, R. RB. 


P.S. — I’m to have a week’s salmon- 
fishing in Craven after Easter: will 
you take me in, for, say, two nights en 
route either way? - I meant to bring 
the enclosed verses with me, but send 
them now. Prof. Skreemin defied 
me to get any poetry out of the 
chase. I wonder if you will think 
I’ve been and done it. Please ex- 
plain to non-hunting friends that 
Charley, not our own Cawthorne, 
means a fox in the English midlands 
(Charles Fox, I suppose); that THEey 
always means the hounds ; that a bull- 
finch is a high hedge one has to 
swish through; and that galloping 
fast over rig-and-furrow fields is just 
like being at sea. Adieu! 





THE OLD CAPUCHIN AND THE YOUNG CARMELITE. 


BY BISHOP 


THERE are in the Church of Rome, 
besides the ecclesiastical traditions, 
quite a number of clerical stories, 
which every new member of the craft 
has to learn from the old ones, either 
at the dinner-table or in the common 
parlor of the theological hall. I give 
the following as it was handed down 
to me through I do not know how 
many sacerdotal generations. 

Many years ago, in some part of 
Europe, there lived in an old castle a 
lady, the mistress of it. She was 
neither young nor old, though a 
widow of quite a number of years’ 
standing. She had nochildren; and 
since the death of the knight, her 
spouse, had led a retired life, without 
other company than that of servants 
kept’ at proper distance. She was 
correct in her life, handsome in per- 
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son, and took interest in nothing 
except the administration of her es- 
tate and the practice of religion. A 
Capuchin, whose convent was about a 
mile distantywas her-chaplain and 
confessor, and came every morning to 
the castle to say an garly mass for 
her ladyship and her vassals. 

This had been going on, no one can 
exactly say how long, but at any rate 
for a very long period, when of an 
evening, after the drawbridge had 
been already taken up, a voice was 
heard outside the gate saying in a 
loud tone, intermediate between 
speech and song, — 

“God bless the owner and all the 
inhabitants of this castle! and may 
a poor travelling friar receive hospi- 
tality in it to-night for the Lord’s 
sake |” 
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_ Who is there?” said the gate- 

keeper, looking through the interval 

between the lifted bridge and the 
e-post. 

“A Carmelite brother, who is on 
his way from one convent to another, 
fears to be overtaken by night, and 
asks the lord or lady of this castle to 
allow him to spend here the night on 
a bundle of straw, for the love of 
God,” was the answer, given in a 
voice this time approaching nearer to 
the tone of conversation. 

“T will go and ask my lady,” said 
the gate-keeper. 

So he went, leaving the friar stand- 
_ ing outside of the ditch, entered the 
room, bowed before the lady, and de- 
livered his message. The lady heard 
him with that air of repressed impa- 
tience which was not uncommon 
among the pious people of that time 
in receiving the visits of monks, as 
monks were so many. Then she 
said with an air of resigned conde- 
scension, — 

“Tell the reverend father that he 
is welcome. Show him into the beg- 
gar’s room near the gate. Bring 
there a candlestick, a bundle of new 
straw, a pitcher of water, and a loaf 
of bread, and bid him good-night on 
my part.” 

The gate-keeper bowed, and slowly 
left the room. As soon .as he had 
gone, the lady was on her feet, and 
' walked rapidly towards the balcony 
which overlooked the draw-bridge, in 
order to be in time to see what kind 
of troublesome monk her guest was. 

Contrary to her expectation, he 
was a tall, handsome, well-behaved 
young Carmelite friar, neatly dressed 
in a brown tunic and snow-white 
woollen mantle, his head freshly 
shaved with the exception of a large 
crown of beautiful vigorous brown 
hair, forming a perfect circle, emblem 
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of monastic perfection. He was at 
the most twenty-one, was not yet a 
priest, but had just completed his 
noviciate, and was travelling from 
the convent where the novices were 
trained to one of the ordinary con- 
vents. Just at the moment of going 
in he chanced to lift up towards the 
balcony a pair of large, deep blue 
eyes, surrounded by long, magnificent 
eye-lashes; but perceiving the lady 
he at once dropped down his eyes 
with monastic modesty, at the same 
time acknowledging - her informal 
presence by the most imperceptible 
bow, which she returned in the same 
manner. He disappeared through 
the gate, and the lady went back to 
her apartment and rang the bell. A 
servant came. 

“Go,” said she, “to the room near 
the gate, and present to the reverend 
father there my humble requests. 
Show him to the bedroom of honor, 
and place at his disposal all that he 
requires to prepare for supper. Tell 
him that the lady of the castle will 
have the honor of his reverence’s 
company at supper.” 

It was done as the lady had de- 
sired, and at supper-time the young 
friar was ushered into the dining- 
room. The lady went to meet him 
at the door, knelt before him, kissed 
his hand and his scapulary, expressed 
to him how much she appreciated the 
honor which his reverence did to her 
and ‘to her house by his visit. The 
young friar stammered a few modest 
words, and was shown to a seat at the 
table. There were but two,—that of 
the lady at the place of honor, and 
that of the friar on her right hand. 
He sat after she had done so, and 
then dinner began. 

Through the first dishes the con- 
versation was rather slack. The 
hostess and her guest were evidently 
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studying each other; but what slack- 
ened not was the interchange of cour- 
tesies, in which they vied with each 
other. As the dessert approached, 
the goblets having been several 
times emptied and re-filled, the dia- 
logue became freer, the lady taking 
the direction of it, as both the noblest 
and the oldest, and the friar taking 
his part in it with modest good sense. 
All his answers bore the stamp of 
wisdom beyond his years, and did the 
greatest credit to the master of the 
novices under whose care he had 
been trained. 

After many subjects had been 
touched and dismissed, “My holy 
father,” said she, “I ought indeed to 
be thankful to Providence for this op- 
portunity of profiting by all the in- 
structive discourse of your reverence. 
I admire all the wisdom and learning 
which God has been pleased to accu- 
mulate in a person so young and yet 
so grave; and as the possibility of 
availing myself of it may be too short, I 
will not allow these precious moments 
to pass away without asking you to 
give me instruction on a subject to 
me most important. I understand 
that your reverence is a Carmelite. 
What does your paternity think of 
the Capuchin order ?” 

“My lady,” said the young friar, 
“this is, as your ladyship observed, 
a very important question; but, at 
the same time, one which I could -not 
possibly answer without assuming the 
gravest responsibility. May I there- 
fore beg of your ladyship?” — 

“Holy father,” said the lady, 
“ please do not plead any excuse. This 
question isto me of the greatest impor- 
tance, and may interest my salvation 
itself, especially as my confessor” — 

“What? Does the confessor of 
your ladyship belong to the Capuchin 
order ?” 
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“ Yes, 
does.” 

“Tn that case, my lady, it is doubly 
incumbent on me to be entirely silent 
on this subject, especially as” — 

“Especially as what? Oh! please, 
my reverend father, do not torture 
me. Do not tort&re a poor sinner 
who humbly seeks the true way of 
salvation, and who wishes to know 
whether the guide to whom she has 
intrusted her spiritual interests be 
worthy of her confidence. And if 
there is indeed any special reason why 
I should not commit the care of my 
soul to a member of the Capuchin or- 


my reverend father, he 


der, pray let me know it before it be | 


too late.” 

“ The fact is, my lady, that there is 
no absolute reason why the Capuchin 
order should not be considered worthy 
of confidence, especially as that order 
is confirmed by the authority of the 
Holy See, which we are all bound to 
obey, although ” — 

“ Although what ? Oh! my father, 
for pity’s sake, reveal unto me that 
secret, or else — shall I throw myself 
at your knees? ” 

** My lady, I was only going to say 
that we are bound by our respect 
for the Holy See to entertain the 
deepest reverence for the holy Capu- 
chin order, although — although I, for 
myself, should on no account have 
wished to enter it, and have my rea- 
sons to prefer the Carmelite order.” 

“And may I know what. those 
reasons are?” 

“My lady, nothing that could be 
considered as being in the least de- 
gree discreditable to the holy Capuchin 
fathers. If any thing, it is rather 
creditable to their humility, al- 
though ” — 

“Was your reverence going to say, 
‘ Although their humility is not com- 
plete’?” 
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- Qn the contrary, it is so complete 
that it is even carried into excess, to 
such an excess, indeed, that I should 
really hesitate to say in what it con- 
sists.”’ 

“ Reverend father, as it is only an 
excess of virtue, your telling of it 
cannot in the slightest degree injure 
.the venerable Capuchin fathers, and 
can only add to the esteem in which 
we hold them.” 

“Your ladyship is right. This is 
the point of view in which I should 
place myself, and not to speak in such 
a matter would be indeed sinful, as it 
would leave the people in ignorance 
of some of the virtues of the holy 
Capuchin order,— virtues of which 
those holy fathers themselves do not 
boast, being, of all the monastic or- 
ders, the most specially addicted to 
the practice of humility. Know, 
therefore, my lady, that those holy 
fathers are so humble that they carry 
humility to a degree of which most 
men are, and [ acknowledge myself 
to be, incapable. Whenever they 
commit a mortal sin, instead of tell- 
ing it to their confessor alone, and 
concealing it from the whole rest of 
the world, they make a silent but 
public acknowledgment of it by 
sewing an additional patch to their 
robe.” 

My readers must be told that one 
of the chiefest points in which the 
Capuchin order boasts of humility 
consists in wearing garments as old 
as possible; and the holier a Capuchin 
is the more is his garment covered 
with patches, of all dates, sizes, and 
shapes, and of all the shades of brown, 
from a dead-leaf color to almost 
black. Some Capuchins enter the 
order at the age of fifteen, and reach 
that of a hundred years without hav- 
ing had, during all that time, more 
than one robe, the appearance of 


,young traveller 
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which, as far as patching is concerned, 
may be imagined! The number of 
patches is not, however, so far as I 
am aware, in any direct ratio with 
the number of mortal sins committed, 
although I should not be surprised if 
the confessor of a Capuchin should 
prescribe to him, as a penance, to put 
an additional patch to his raiment. 

The chaplain of the castle was one 
of the oldest and holiest fathers of his 
convent, and. had his robe full of 
patches of the most varied aspect. 
So, when the lady had heard the ex- 
planation given of them by the 
young Carmelite, she became serious, 
and ceased to ask further questions. 

The supper being now over, she 
thanked the young friar for all his 
instructive discourse; and as it was 
the custom of our fathers to go, to bed 
immediately after supper, and start on 
their -journeys early before breakfast, 
she recommended herself to his 
prayers, wished him good-night and 
a good journey, and ordered a ser- 
vant to escort him to his bedroom. 
The servant left him there in com- 
pany with a brass candlestick four 
feet high, which stood on the floor 
with a candle in it two feet high, and 
a wick half an,inch thick and two 
inches long. The bed was eight feet 
square and five feet high, with a huge 
canopy and heavy curtains; and there 
was a ladder to ascend-by. The 
had a refreshing 
night’s rest, and before daylight he 
was on his way. The lady had little 
sleep, and spent most of the night 
in revolving in her mind thought 
after thought. In the morning she 
rose earlier than was her custom, and 
went to the baleony to watch for the 
coming of her chaplain. 

He came at last; and as soon as she 
could discern him in the distance, — 
his form bent with age, his steps slow 
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and tottering, his eyes evidently dim, 
his hand leaning upon a cane and 
occasionally using it to feel the way, — 
her heart burned with indignation. 
“The scoundrel!” said she, “the old 
scoundrel! But I wonder whether 
he will dare to say mass !” 

When he approached nearer, and 
was preparing to cross on the draw- 
bridge, she could with the naked eye 
count every patch on his garment. 
“And with that robe on too! that 
robe, every part of which, by the 
innumerable patches which it bears, 
stands as a witness of his abominable 
sins! But I must prevent that. I 
must not permit such a horrible pro- 
fanation of the holiest ordinance of 
our religion.” 

So she went rapidly down stairs, 
and met the father at the door of 
the sacristy, going to prepare for 
mass by putting on the priestly gar- 
ments. “Holy Father,” said she, 
“if this expression is not a mockery, 
I perceive that you are not in a fit 
condition to say mass. Return to 
your convent, and tell your superior 
that I request him to send in your 


place another priest more worthy- 


than you.” 

At these words of his penitent, 
ordinarily so docile, pronounced in a 
tone of voice so different from those 
to which he had been accustomed to 
hear her employ, the old ascetic at 
first felt his heart dismayed and his 
mind dizzy. But he soon recovered 
the balance of his thoughts and of 
his feelings, for he had been too long 
at the school of voluntary humilia- 
tion to be met unprepared for any 
insult that this world might still have 
in store forhim. So he answered with 
a meek voice, tremulous through 
age but not through evil conscience, 
“Your ladyship is very right. You 
are very right, my child. God knows 
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that I am a poor sinner, very unwor- 
thy ‘to say mass. I trust the Rever- 
end Father Superior will send you a 
priest worthier than I.” 

So he resumed his way toward the 
convent in the same manner as he 
came. When he reached it, he went 
to the cell of the superior, asked his 
benediction, and delivered his mes- 
sage without comment. The supe- 
rior, supposing that he had been 
overtaken by some scruple of con- 
science just before saying mass, 
spoke to him encouragingly, saying, 
“Tt will be well, my son. God is 
merciful to us sinners. Go to your 
cell and pray. I will come after a 


- while, and hear your confession.” 


The old father went to his cell; 
and the superior began to think 
within himself, “But whom shall I 
find to send now, if Father Anselm 
is not holy enough. There is none 
holier than he, unless it be perhaps 
Father Romuald. So he sent orders 
to Father Romuald to go to the castle 
to say mass instead of Father Anselm. 

The lady of the castle had been all 
this time on her balcony waiting to 
see whom the superior would send to 
her. At last Father Romuald came, 
walking slower than his colleague, 
for he was older, and having his gar- 
ment, if possible, more full of patches, 
for he was, if possible, holier. This 
sight was too much for the lady. She 
did not even give him time to get 
into the castle, but sent him orders 
by a page to return to the convent, 
and tell the superior that she would 
write for further explanation. She 
immediately went to her writing-desk, 
and began to write two letters. The 
first was as follows: — 


“To the Reverend Father Superior 
of the Capuchin Convent. 


“ REVEREND FatuHer, — The salva- 
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tion of our soul being the principal 
thing, it is of the utmost importance 
for us to intrust our spiritual direc- 
tion to none but, the worthiest hands. 
As you do not happen to have in your 
convent any holier men than the Rev- 
erend Fathers Anselm and Romuald, 
I shall henceforth dispense with the 
ministrations of your order.” 


The second letter read as follows : — 


“To thé Reverend Father Superior 
of the Carmelite Convent. 


“REVEREND FatHer,—I am 
anxious to intrust the direction of 
my conscience to none but one who 
can truly lead me in the paths of 
eternal salvation. The Reverend 
Father Elias lately honored my dwell- 
ing with a visit, which lasted but a too 
short time. It was, however, sufficient 
to fill me with respect and veneration 
for the learning, wisdom, and Chris- 
tian virtue of the order to which he be- 
longs. I therefore humbly beseech 
your Reverend Paternity to select for 
me a confessor and chaplain from the 
Carmelite order; and, as there is no 
convent of your holy order in our. 
immediate vicinity, I have given 
orders that an apartment be prepared 
for him in the castle itself.” 


Both letters were dated, signed, 
sealed, and despatched. The superior 
of the Capuchins did not know what 
to make of the one which was ad- 
dressed to him, except that it was 
clear that his convent had lost the 
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chaplaincy of the. castle. - The supe- 
rior of the Carmelites, in receiving 
the other letter, looked jubilant, and 
ordered the chapter bell to be imme- 
diately rung. 

When the monks had assembled in 
the chapter hall, “ Reverend Fathers 
and Brethren,” said he, “ great and 
many are the privileges which Provi- 
dence has at all times bestowed upon 
our order through the merits of the 
blessed Prophet Saint Elias, its found- 
er.. The letter which I have just 
received, and which I will now com- 
municate to you is a new proof, not 
only of the excellence of our order, 
but also of the estimation in which it 
is held by the world.” He then read 
the letter, and asked the advice of the 
community. 

There was but one voice that the 
young father, who, by the wisdom of 
his deportment, had been so instru- 
mental in procuring to the order this 
new and high distinction, was the 
person most fitted to fill the position 
of chaplain and confessor of her lady- 
ship. As he was not yet a priest, 
application should be made to the 
bishop in order to have him immedi- 
ately ordained extra tempora. 

This was done. Many generations 
have passed since, and the castle has 
had many knights and ladies as suc- 
cessive owners. But the chaplaincy 
is still in the hands of the Carmelite 
order, a fact which those who do not 
know this story cannot explain, as 
the Capuchin convent is so much the 
nearer, 
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You laugh as you turn the yellow page 
Of that queer old song you sing, 
And wonder how folks could ever see 
A charm in the simple melody 
Of such an old-fashioned thing. 


That yellow page was fair to view, 
That quaint old type was fresh and new, 
That simple strain was our delight, 
When here we gathered, night by night, 
And thought the music of our day 
An endless joy to sing and play, 

In our youth, long, long ago. 
A joyous group, we loved to meet, 
When hope was high, and life was sweet; 
When romance shed its golden light, 
That circled, in a nimbus bright, 

O’er time’s unwrinkled brow. 


The lips are mute that sang these words; 
The hands are still that struck these chords; 
The loving heart is cold. 
From out the circle, one by one, 
Some dear companion there has gone; 
While others stay to find how true 
That life has chord and discord too, 
And all of us are old. 


Tis not alone when music thrills, 
The power of thought profound that fills 
‘ The soul. ’Tis not all art! 
The old familiar tones we hear 
Die not upon the listening ear; 
They vibrate in the heart. 


And now you know the reason, dear, 
Why I have kept and treasured here 
This song of bygone years. 
You laugh at the old-fashioned strain: 
It brings my childhood back again, 
And fills my eyes with tears. 














Txovex it is strictly true that the’ 
Gospels are anonymous productions, 
the fourth evangelist is not, like the 
others, entirely silent about himself, 
but identifies himself with one of the 
personages of his own story, — a per- 
sonage never mentioned by name, but 
mysteriously designated as “the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved.” After 
describing how that disciple was 
standing beneath the cross when the 
spear-pierced side and the unbroken 
limbs fulfilled the ancient prophecy,’ 
he says, with an emphasis directed 
against some unknown resistance, 
“And he that saw it has borne wit- 
ness, — and genuinely his is the wit- 
ness,” and he (éxeivog) knows that he 


speaks true, — that ye also might be- 


lieve.”* The testimony thus declared 
to be veracious is just the record it- 
self which the narrator was setting 
down ; and, as he says it comes from 
no other than the eye-witness, he cer- 
tainly gives us to understand that he, 
the evangelist, is also “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” Whoever wrote 
the later appendix to the Gospel, which 
forms its twenty-first chapter, plainly 
read his author's meaning in this 
way; for, after telling a new ineident 
about the same favorite disciple, he 
thus reproduces, without any ambigu- 

1 Viz., Zach. xii, 10, and Num. ix. 12. 

2 This reading of the clause, rather than the 
usual-one, ‘* His witness is true,” is recommended 
by three considerations: i. The word dAniiw7 
means “genuine,” not “true;” 2. The place of 
airod before the verb dAndun abtod éoriv 7 
papripia gives it to the predicate rather than the 
subject; 3. The clause thus rendered says some- 
thing different from the next one, and saves the 


author from a feeble repetition. 
8 John xix. 35-37. 
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ity, the appreciation of his testimony 
which we have quoted: “This is the 
disciple who testifieth concerning 
these things, and wrote these things ; 
and we know that his testimony is 
true.”+ We must admit, with this its 
earliest commentator, that the Gospel, 
on the face of it, professes to come 
from the hand of the beloved dis- 
ciple. 

But the identification of that dis- 
ciple with the apostle John is due, 
not to the evangelist, but to church 
tradition and inference, working with 
other materials than his narrative. 
Of the twelve who formed the inner 
circle of “disciples” (“apostles ” he 
never calls them), he names only 
seven; and all we can say of “that 
other disciple” ? — the émoriOus¢, the 
beloved —is, that he is hid among 
the unnamed five, and that every 
mark is studiously withheld by which 
he may be identified. Had we no 
other informant, we should never have 
heard of either James or John; and 
the professed author, preserving his 
incognito, would have come before us 
only as the ideal disciple, hid in the 
sacred light of Christ’s affection, and 
admitted to the diviner secrets of his 
life. It is only when we turn aside 
to the other Gospels, and from them 
fetch in the missing names, and try 
which of them can-best take on these 
mystic attributes, that the lot falls 
upon the younger of the sons of Zeb- 
edee. It does so chiefly because he 
now and then appears in an associa- 


1 John xxi. 23. 
2 John xviii. 16. 
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tion with Peter, like that of the be- 
loved disciple in the fourth Gospel.* 
However legitimate this mode of 


reasoning may be on the part of the 


harmonizing critic, who combines all 
his materials into one result, it must 
not lead us to overstate the preten- 
sions of the evangelist: he writes in 
the character of a nameless disciple, 
favored by special intimacy with his 
Master. Is this an assumed charac- 
ter? or is it his real one? — 

A small but not insignificant light 
is let in upon this question, from 
the very language in which the pre- 
tension is set forth.. The simplest 
form of statement would have been 
this: “I who record this saw it my- 
self, and am answerable for the tes- 
timony, and know it to be true.” But 


an author is not bound to step forth 
in the dress of the first person. From 
fear of egotism, he may prefer to 
-speak of himself in the third, and 


say, “ He who saw this is the recorder 
of it: the testimony is no other than 
his; and he knows it to be true.” 
He thus puts himself as witness into 
an objective position to himself as 
speaker. The language which the 
evangelist is using supplies more 
pronouns than one to mark such ob- 
jective position, distinguishing the 
greater or less distance from the 
speaker at which the object is plant- 
ed. As we use “this” for the nearer, 
“that” for the farther, so, in Greek, 
are contrasted ovrog and éxeivos, 
and in Latin hic and tlle. The proper 
use of these pairs is to discriminate 
two objects as relatively proximate and 
remote. Where only one object is pres- 
ent, and has been already mentioned, 
both words may be dispensed with, the 
personal inflection of the verb ‘aide 
quately performing the whole work ; or, 


1 Compare Luke xxii. 8, Acts iii. 1, viii. 14, with 
John xiii. 23, 24, xviii. 15, xx. 2. 
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if any pronoun is introduced, recourse 
will naturally be had to one less de- 
monstrative than either, viz., owvtoc. 
From this rule there are indeed de- 
viations to be found, — where the pro- 
noun of remoteness (éxeivog) is used 
of the person just mentioned, only, 
however, because it is also the pro- 
noun of emphasis, and fitly enters, if 
the stress of an implied antithesis has 
to be thrown upon the word. Where 
the object referred to is only the 
writer’s own self, expressed in the 
third person, in order to withdraw it 
from emphasis, it is impossible that 
for this, the nearest of all things to 
him, he should select the pronoun of 
greatest remoteness and special stress. 
No one could say of himself, “He 
who saw this recorded it: the testi- 
mony is no other than his, and that 
man knows it to be true.” That the ~ 
evangelist does say this of the beloved 
disciple shows that that disciple was 
objective to him, and that, for the 
moment, the writer lost his assumed 
identity with him, and let out the se- 
cret of his separate personality. 
Slight as may seem this indication 
that the author is playing a part, it 
may at least count for something, till 
a passage can be cited in which an 
author, taking the garb of the third 
person, speaks of himself as éxeivos. 
Does the internal character of this 
Gospel sustain or weaken its preten- 
sion to be the authentic record of an 
intimate disciple? The moment we 
ask this question, we feel the need of 


1In Acts ili. 13 (dv... Apvjcacde Kata 
mpoowrov TliAarov xpivavtog éxeivov dmodberv. 
tpeic dé Tov dywv ... hpvncacde), the pronoun 
contrasts the conduct of Pilate and the Jews: He 
would have released Jesus; but they would not 
have it. So, in John vii. 44, the same pronoun em- 
hasizes the + bl between the Jews and 
“their father the devil.” Jesus, having charged 
them with “going about to kill him,” says “ he, 
too, was a man-killer from the beginning.” In 
John x. 1, the emphasis is obvious at first sight. 
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some standard by which to measure 
the probability of its statements. The 
deep and tender sympathy which the 
evangelist awakens surrounds him 
with eager advocates, who find his 
story self-evidently true, and who 


think it enough to say, that dramatic: 


episodes like the cure of the man 
born blind, and the raising of Laza- 
rus; could be drawn only from the 
life ; that the conversation at Jacob’s 
well, and the discourse before the be- 
trayal, transcend the inventive range 
of mere spiritual genius; and that, un- 
less Christ were really of the higher 
nature assigned him in this Gospel, 
his personality would not be on a 
scale adequate to sucha result as 
Christendom. But such subjective 
rules of possibility are valid only so 
long as they encounter no objective 
contradiction ; and must be subject to 
correction from historical fact where 


known, and to a comparison of paral- 


lel testimonies where doubtful. In 
Josephus, in the synoptists, and. in 
the writings which mark the succes- 
sive phases of Christian doctrine, we 
have some means of checking and 
testing the narrative of the evange- 
list; and in every instance we meet 
with grounds for distrusting his pre- 
tension to be an original witness. No 
companion of Jesus could have placed 
the scene of the Baptist’s testimony 
to Jesus in “ Bethany beyond Jor- 
dan,” 1 — a place unknown to geogra- 
phy; or have invested Annas as well 
as Caiaphas with the prerogatives of 
high priest;? or have treated the 
Galileans as identical with the Jews ; * 
or have so forgotten Elijah and Na- 
hum as to make the Pharisees assert 


1 John i, 28 (the true reading is Bethany, not 
Bethabara). 

2 John xviii. 19, 24. ‘‘ Annas therefore sent him 
(“not hadsent him”) bound to Cuiaphas the high 
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‘that “out of Galilee ariseth no proph- 


et.” No Israelite, sharing the mem- 
ory of the ads Peov, could, like the 
evangelist, place himself supercilious- 
ly outside his compatriots, speak of 
their most sacred anniversaries as 
“feasts of the Jews,” and reckon 
them only among the common évy 
of the world; still less, display to- 
wards them an ever pitiless and scorn- 
ful spirit, and treat them as children 
of the Devil, deaf to every divine 
voice, and doomed to die in their sins. 
They appear on the canvas of his nar- 
rative, painted with a monotony of 
shadow which has no character in it- 
self, and serves only to throw forward 
the effulgent figure in the centre: 
there is nothing too silly for them to 
say, too wicked for them to do: they 
pervert all that they hear; are desti- 
tute of any spiritual apprehension ; 
care only for “signs and wonders,” 
and for these chiefly when, by means 
of them, they “eat and are filled.” Is 
this the tone of a son and a brother 
even to the kindred he has left? does 
such bitterness of insult suit the tem- 
per of the beloved disciple, the bosom 
friend of Him who wept over his Je- 
rusalem? Is it possible that we are 
here in presence of one of the twelve, 
who looked askance at Paul’s emer- 
gence from Judaism, and threw. on 
himself alone the responsibility of 
his dangerous Gentile gospel? With 
Paul, neither heart nor faith was ever 
so alienated from the traditions and 
inheritance of his people as we find 
the spirit of the fourth Gospel to be. 
So far as he was an exile from them, 
he grieved at the separation: he 
looked back on them with regtetful 
affection, and forward to re-union with 
yearning hope. The universal reli- 
gion which he had gained was not 
opposed to theirs, but its proper con- 

4 John vii. 52. See 1 Kings xvil.1; Nahum 1. 1, 
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summation, if they would only take 
it all. They were custodians of its or- 
aéles, the organs of its historical con- 
veyance; and, when their dark hour 
was past, they would enter into its 
imperishable light. That, while the 
Gentile missionary speaks of his 
brethren in this tender voice, one of 
the elder apostles should set his face 
as flint against them, and treat their 
place in the world as the stronghold 
of all that is earthly and undivine, is 
hard to conceive; and the contrast 
suggests rather the suspicion that we 
are transported into the age of Mar- 
cion and the anti-Jewish Gnostics, 
whose Christianity was not a develop- 
ment but a defiance of the Israelite 
religion. 

If the synoptical materials embody 
traditions flowing from the original 
apostolic circle, and represent the or- 
der of ideas prevailing there, every 
feature which strongly contrasts the 
fourth Gospel with them renders it 
improbable that it proceeds from the 
same group of disciples. So great 
and all-pervading is that contrast, not 
only in historical matter and literary 
form, in the scenery, the chronology, 
the order, of the story, but in the 
whole theory of religion assumed, and 
the personal delineation of Christ, 
that the improbability reaches a high 
intensity. The single omission of all 
demoniacal possessions by the evange- 
list conclusively removes him, in time 
and place and culture, from the Pal- 
estinian school. If narratives of this 
class presented merely cases of ordi- 


nary miracle, in which some morbid 


- deflection of nature was corrected by 
the beneficent interposition of God, a 
selecting hand might conceivably 
drop them out in favor of other and 
more striking samples of the same 
type. But the “casting out of evil 
spirits” does not belong to the same 
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category as the raising of the dead 
and giving sight to the blind: it is 
cited with adifferent significance, and 
is the expression of a different Christ- 
ology. The bodily and mental disor- 
ders which supply the material for 
these incidents are not human infirm- 
ities, remedied by a divine healing art, 
not short-comings in creation, set right 
by the Creator; but are themselves 
as preternatural as their removal, — 
a violent raid committed on helpless 
men by demons of superhuman pow- 
er, who can be driven off only by 
Messiah with his superdemonic , pow- 
er. The whole proceeding in this 
case lies out in the mythological 
sphere, where evil spirits have free 
range to play with their victims till 
the advent of One who is to sweep 
them from the upper world, like pi- 
rates from the sea. The interest of 
the transaction is in the encounter of 
these natural foes, in the instinctive 
recognition of their superior and de- 
stroyer by beings more knowing than 
men, and in the shriek of final defeat 
by which they confessed their van- 
quisher. It is as a special-and deci- 
sive mark of Messianic identity that 
the synoptical exorcisms are offered ; 
and the important part which they 
play in the earlier Gospels shows how 
strong was the hold of this evidential 
argument on the minds of the Pales- 
tinian Christians. Noone who was 
tinctured with the Jewish demonolo- 
gy could fail to feel its force ; and the 
absolute disappearance of it in the 
fourth Gospel indicates that we are 
there transported to a different spirit- 
ual climate, where this kind of my- 
thology cannot live. 

Nor is it possible to piece together, 
as expressions of the same personal- 
ity, the synoptical discourses of Jesus 
and those of the fourth Gospel; and 
the same circle of disciples cannot be 
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answerable for both. If it be true 
(Mark ‘iv. 34) that “without a para- 
ble spake he not unto them,” no ad- 
dress of his is given us by the last 
evangelist; for of this picturesque 
and winning type of public teaching, 
so locally true, so personally charac- 
teristic, not a single instance appears 
in his narrative. Instead of these 
colored lights upon the Teacher’s 
doctrine, we have it wrapped in dark 
disguise: the concrete language of 
life, Born in the field, the boat, the 
olive-ground, is exchanged for the ab- 
stract forms of philosophical concep- 
tion; the terse maxims of conduct 
and epigrams of moral wisdom, for 
doctrinal enigmas and hinted mys- 
teries of sentiment. The simple 
directness with which, in the earlier 
reports, the speaker advances to his 
end, and leaves it, is here replaced by 
the windings of subtle reflection, and 
the repetitions of unsatisfied contro- 
versy. We pass from the breath and 
sunshine of the hills to the studious 
air and nocturnal lamp of the library } 
and exchange the music of living 
voices never twice the same, for a 
monotonous pitch of speech, which 
flows unvaried through the lips of 
Jesus or the historian, of Nicodemus 
or the woman of Samaria, of this 
disciple or of that. We find Jesus 
quoting before one audience what, 
months before, he had said to another, 
and charging on later opponents the 
persecution he had suffered at the 
hands of.earlier, as if the scene and 
the actor had never changed,—* a sure 
sign that the thread of narrative 
connection is not the living sequence 
of history, but the. author’s own 
memory of what he has recently 
written. Hardly, indeed, does the 
evangelist attempt to conceal his own 


1 Compare John x.25,27, and viii.23, 43,47, and x. 
1-4 ; also xiii.33, and vill. 21; also vii. 21, and v. 1-16. 
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hand in the free composition of his 
dialogues; for unlike the open-air 
addresses of the synoptists, or the 


‘confidences of Jesus with the inner 


circle of disciples, some of the most 
impressive of them, as the conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus and at Jacob’s 
well, have no witness but the inter- 
locutors themselves, who cannot be 
supposed to have taken notes in the 
service of future history. 

When an actor in some great crisis 
of human affairs reads the record of 
it which has been left by his com- 
panions, and finds it recall to him 
many things which they have not 
told, and perhaps disturb him by 
false lights thrown on real transac- 
tions, he may naturally resolve to 
complete and correct their work by 
contributions of his own. In execut- 
ing this purpose, he will necessarily 
work upon their main programme, 
and find room within its outline for 
filling in the forgotten details, and 
retouching the faded or mistaken 
colors. The story will act itself out on 
the same field and in the same period: 
only it will be enriched by new epi- 
sodes, and gain some varieties of light. 
But the fourth evangelist, totally dis- 
regarding the organic scheme of his 
predecessors, constructs the history 
afresh ; so that the sparse points of 
contact (only four prior to the last 
act)' are but tantalizing concurrences, 
that supply no links of consecution, 
and leave the new story completely 
outside the old. The ministry of Jesus 
is spread upon a different ground plan 
of time; including, instead of one 
great national festival, no fewer than 
five, and claiming apparently, in the 
writer’s conception, not one year but 
three. And it is transposed, in the 


1 The temple cleansing, ii. 13-17 ; the feeding the 
five thousand, vi. 5-13; the walking on the sea, vi. 
17-20; the anointing by the woman at Bethany, xii. 
3-8, = 
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main, to a different local theatre, its 
Galilean passages being a mere acciden- 
tal by-play, and the whole stress and 
glory of the mission being concentrat- 
ed and retained in and near Jerusa- 
lem. Even if these contrasted repre- 
sentations were two fragments of one 
integral history, no writer designing 
to remedy the imperfection of the 
first could contribute the second 
without giving the key to their 
union. Far from attempting this, 
the last evangelist has constructed 
his Gospel into an organic whole, 
more complete than we obtain from 
the previous compilers; nor is there 
the least appearance of his having left 
large acts of the drama for others to 
supply. As mere varieties of the same 
original testimony, these differences 
are utterly inexplicable. And, if we 
have to choose between their historical 
values, the decision can hardly be 
doubtful. That Jesus of Nazareth 
should be elevated into Jesus of Je- 
rusalem; that the divine appeal of 
which he was the organ should shift 
its scene from provincial villages to 
the holy city, and test the nation at 
its responsible centre; that the incar- 
nate Logos should be supposed to pre- 
sent himself, not so much to private 
peasants, as to the hierarchy, and at 
the sanctuary which claimed a sort of 
property in the true God, — this is an 
intelligible turn which the history 
might receive, as the theory of the 
founder’s person became strained to 
higher intensity. But, if he had 
really devoted his chief efforts to the 
capital; if he had seized on festival 
after festival for the most public 
proclamation of his divine nature and 
his authoritive claims; if he had 
habitually encountered there those 
strangely coupled foes of his, the 
“high priests and Pharisees,” and 
year after year been the object there 
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of wonder, admiration, and conspiracy, 
— it is impossible that history should 
forget or suppress all this, and tell us 
instead that all his brilliant day was 
spent in Galilee, and only in the 
evening did he come to Jerusalem to 
die. 

These several features forbid us to 
look for the fourth evangelist anywhere 
within the circle of the twelve: and 
against his identification with John 
in particular special objections force 
themselves upon us from the recorded 
character and extant book of this 
apostle. The few traits of him which 
are historically attested would never 
help us towards the Christian ideal of 
the “ beloved disciple.” The younger 
son of Zebedee, he was indeed, with 
his brother James, an apostle from 
the first ;* and these two, with Peter, 
appear as selected associates of Jesus 
in some of the private moments of his 
life, e.g., when he raised the daughter 
of the synagogue ruler,* and on the 
Mount of Transfiguration ; * and their 


“mother, presuming on this more inti- 


mate relation, tried to bespeak on 
their behalf the chief seats in Messi- 
‘ah’s kingdom.’ This daring request, 


1Matthew and Luke are supposed to imply 
several visits to Jerusalem, unrecorded by them, 
in the lament of Jesus over the city: “ How often 
would I have gathered thy children together!” 
Matt. xxiii. 37; Luke xiii. 34. Three answers are 
given to this plausible suggestion. (1.) A com- 
parison with Luke xi. 49 shows that the upbraid- 
ing of the city is not original to Jesus and uttered 
in his own person, but cited by bim from a written 
source entitled the Wisdom of God, and there 
given as spoken by Jehovah to his people. It only 
therefore means that God had often made appeal 
to them. (2.) Jerusalem here stands not for the 
city exclusively, as opposed to the country, but for 
the nation of which it is centre, to which, in its 
various parts, Jesus had often appealed. (3.) The 
passage is not historical, but betrays an origin 
subsequent to the ministry of Jesus; both by its 
allusion to the murder of Baruch in the Jewish 
war at the passover of A.D. 68 (Jos. Bell. Jud. iv. v. 
4) and by its aspect of a vaticinium post eventum. 

2 Matt. iv. 21; x. 2. Mark i. 19; iii. 17. Luke vi. 
14, 

8 Mark v. 37. 

4 Matt. xvii. 1; Mark ix. 2; Luke ix. 28, 

5 Matt. xx. 20. 
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to which the answer of Jesus shows 
that they were parties, was not out of 
keeping with the stormy, self-asserting 
nature which made Jesus call them 
“sons of thunder; ”? which impelled 
them to invoke fire from heaven on 
an unhospitable village of Samaria ;? 
and led John to put an interdict on a 
seeming disciple, because he did not 
join theircompany.* After the depart- 
ure of Jesus, John, still the companion 
of Peter,‘ selected Jerusalem for his 
field of labor, quitting it only on a 
short excursion to Samaria; ® and, as 
late as the year A.D. 50, he is found 
by Paul to be one of the “seeming 
pillars ” of the disciples’ church there,® 
though by outside observers he is re- 
garded as an “ unlearned and obscure ” 
man. Slight as these hints are, they 
present to us the picture of a man 
fiery in temperament, not ashamed of 
intolerant anger and even exclusive 
ambition, entirely pre-occupied with 
Messianic expectations, and a trusted 
representative of the Judaic section 
of the Christian Church. 

The perfect agreement of these 
characteristics with the spirit, the 
doctrine, and the rugged Hebraism 
of the Apocalypse strongly supports 
the external testimony which assigns 
that book to the apostle. If we 
rightly accept it as his, we gain from 
his own hand one trace more of his 
outward life, and many of his inward 
thought and moral physiognomy. 
The visions it contains were received 
on Patmos Isle (one of the Sporades), 
during an exile suffered in the Chris- 
tian cause; and the part which the 
neighboring churches play in the 
seer’s oracles bespeaks his living inter- 


1 Mark iii. 17. 

2 Luke ix. 54. 

3 Mark ix 38. 

* Acts iii. 1; iv. 13, 19, 
5 Acts viii. 14. 

6 Gal 9. ii, 


est in the communities of Asia Minor. 
Thither, accordingly, ecclesiastical tra- 
dition, speaking especially through 
Tertullian,’ reports him to have re- 
moved; Irenzus treating his residence 
at Ephesus as a well-known fact,? 
and declaring that it continued till 
the time of Trajan * (A.D. 98-117), 
and Eusebius assigning to him there 


‘the superintendence of the affiliated 


churches.* It is the habit of ecclesi- 
astical tradition to carry in it enough 
of fiction and mistake to render itself 
suspected ; and this case is no excep- 
tion to the rule. With Tertullian’s 
account of the apostle’s settlement in 
Asia -is blended a story of his being 
flung unharmed by persecutors into a 
caldron of boiling oil; with Irenzus’s, 
the anecdote: of his rushing out of a 
bath where he saw the heretic Cerin- 
thus, lest the roof should fall on so 
great an enemy of the church; with 
Eusebius’s, the inadmissible statement 
that it was Nerva’s mild reign which 
terminated the apostle’s banishment, 
and restored him to his Ephesian 
home.’ This statement I call inad- 
missible, because the accession of 
Nerva was not till A.D. 96. Domitian, 
whose persecuting policy was thus 
terminated, commenced his reign A.D. 
81; but the Book of Revelation was 
already written eleven years before, 
and tells the experience of some ear- 
lier times. Yet if, with Epiphanius, 
we take the Claudian persecution 
(A.D. 52) as the occasion of the 
exile and the prophecy, we alight 
upon too early a date; for the Apoca- 
lypse itself refers to events —e.g. 
the death of Nero—16 years in ad- 
vance of thislimit. Left thus without 


1 Adv. Mare. iv. 5. 

2 Adv. Her. ITI. i. 1. 

8 Tbid. IIL. ili. 4, cited by Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 
iii. 


2. 
* Hist. Eccl. fii. 1, 23. 
5 Thid. iii. 20, 23. 
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true chronological guidance, and 
presented with trivial fables, we might 
be excused if, with Scholten,’ we 
flung away the whole tradition of the 
apostle’s residence in Ephesus. Such 
an act, however, of critical desperation 
‘seems, on careful computation, to 
bring more difficulties than it takes 
away. We know positively ® that 
Papias, who belonged to the immedi- 
ate circle of apocalyptic churches, and 
in extreme old age suffered martyr- 
dom at Pergamus A.D. 163, regarded 
the Book of Revelation as trustworthy 
and inspired, and fully accepted its 
millenarian doctrine: assuredly there- 
fore he accepted its own report of it- 
self as a series of visions at Patmos, 
through which the seer warned the 
communities under. his charge, and 
held it, in common with his contempo- 


rary Justin Martyr, as the production. 


of the Apostle John. If so, he 
assumes and accredits the residence 
of the apostle in Lesser Asia; and a 
fact so broad and so prolonged is ade- 
quately attested by a witness thus 
appearing on its own theatre, and 
hardly out of its own time. Though 
we cannot adjust the dates of his later 
life, or find the occasion of his banish- 
ment, or trust all the legends that hang 
around his name, there is no sufficient 
plea for disturbing the steady tradi- 
‘tion that the apostle spent some dec- 
ades of his advancing age in Ionia, 
and died at Ephesus. 

If John wrote the Apocalypse in 
Asia Minor, he remained intensely 
Jewish at a time of life (nearly sixty) 
beyond the reach of any such mental 


1 Der Apostel Johannes in Kleinasien,Historisch 
kritische Untersuchung von J. H. Scholten, aus 
dem Hollindischen iibersetzt von B. Spiegel. 1872. 

2 From Andreas, Bishop of Cesarea of Cappa- 
docia. who towards the end of the fifth century 
published commentaries on the Apocalypse : in the 
preface he describes the estimation in which the 
book was held. Andres Commentarii in Apoc. 
Frid. Sylberg. Basil, 1566. 
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revolution as should invert~his mode 
of thought, and retincture every hue 
of his affections with the complement- 
ary color: yet no less a change than 
this would be implied, were he also 
the author of the Gospel.. The evan- 
gelist takes up an attitude of that 
estrangement from Judaism, and 
treats it throughout as anti-Chris- 
tian. The seer has no higher desig- 
nation for his fellow-disciples than 
that of “true Jews,” no more bitter 
reproach against his unbelieving 
compatriots than that they pretend 
to be Jews, but are not:? those only 
who held the person of the future 
Messiah to have been chosen and 
declared, and his coming to be at 
hand, were “ Israelites indeed ;” and 
their leaders were true priests. The 
evangelist gives to the Good Shep- 
herd sheep of every fold, all blended 
indistinguishably into one flock, and 
treats the first approach of stragglers 
from the “Greek” fold as the com- 
mencing “ glory of the Son of man. ”? 

The seer makes up Messiah’s imme- 
diate retinue, who alone could learn 
the new song before the throne, pure- 
ly from Jewish believers, twelve thou- 
sand from each of the twelve tribes, 
and counts the représentative elders 
before the throne of the Lamb by the 
same rule, a pair for each tribe: he 
builds his “city of God” with twelve 
gates, inscribed with the names of the 
tribes of Israel; and, if he admits to 
redemption an indefinite multitude 
“from all nations and kindreds and 
people,” it is only as an outer circle, 
beyond the company of the “sealed.” * 

1 Rev. ii. 9; iii. 9. 

2 John x. 16 ; xii. 20, 23. 

8 Rev. xiv. 1-5; xxi. 12; vil. 1-8, 9-17, It is 
very doubtful whether, in these last verses, ‘‘ the 
mujtitude which no man could count” is to be un- 
derstood as additional to the hundred and forty- 
four thousand, or only the same set, partially or 
wholly, taken at another time and under another 
aspect. See Bleek, Vorlesungen Uber d. Apok. p. 


224-231 ; and Volkmar, Commentar zur Offenb. 
Joh. p. 144-150. : 
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The evangelist goes far beyond Paul 
in freeing Christianity from all na- 
tional and historical limitations, in 
leaving Jerusalem and Gerizim be- 
hind, and construing religion as uni- 
versal and spiritual: the seer is 
utterly adverse to Paul, brands his 
rule of “things offered to idols” as 
a doctrine of Balaam, omits his name 
from the foundations of the Jerusa- 
lem which carry the memorials of the 
Judaic twelve ; and even, it is probable, 
denounces him as an impostor, usurp- 
ing the apostolate. The evangelist 
has no proper Messianic expectations ; 
no visions of a theocracy on earth, of 
a personal reign of Christ in Pales- 
tine, of a grand assize held upon the 
population of the world, with separa- 
tion of the redeemed from the -con- 
demned, of a return of souls from 
Hades to share the golden age, of a 
struggle with Satan and death, of a 
second and general resurrection, and 
of a universe left clear at last for 
only imperishable good. Instead of 
these images, which fill the whole 
perspective of the seer’s view, we 
find a religion without mythology, in 
which, even if some shreds of Mes- 
sianic language are retained, it loses 
its phenomenal meaning, and all is 
translated out of “the form of time ” 
and its successions into the immedi- 
ate, the spiritual, the eternal: the 
resurrection becomes to the true 
Christian a present fact, of the “hour 
that now is:” the believer “has 
passed from death to life:” the 
“judgment” is not an outward and 
delayed event, but an inward and 
continuous process brought by Christ 
into the moral consciousness of those 
to whom he is known; he goes away, 
he comes again, not in the sense of 
suspending and resuming his personal 
presence in the world, but by chan- 
(PF Rev. ti. 14, 15; xxi. 14.; if. 2, Comp. 1:Cor. vill. 
=," 14 


ging an incarnate for a spiritual inter- 
course. Nor can any reader be 
insensible to the contrast in temper 
and conception between the pictur- 
esque and materialistic fierceness of 
the Apocalypse, pitilessly lifting the 
curtain from successive scenes of hor- 
ror, and the quiet depth of the 
contemplative Gospel, tracing the 
heavenly provision for glorifying the 
human into the divine; and is it 
altogether fanciful to say, that the 
“vials of wrath” are poured out in 
much the same spirit which longed te 
call down “ fire from heaven” on the .« 
Samaritan village ? — that the denun- 
ciation, “ Because thou art neither hot 
nor cold, I spew thee out of my 
mouth,” ? recalls the angry interdict on 
the half-disciple who believed, but did 
not “walk with us;” and shows little 
affinity with the Master’s rebuke “ He 
that is not against us is for us,” or 
with his welcome to the “ other sheep 
that are not of this fold” ? 

The contrasted characteristics of 
the evangelist and the seer are strik- 
ingly reflected in their style; the 
Greek of the former being, of all the 
New Testament writings, the clearest 
from Hebrew influence, that of the 
latter the most distorted by it. The 
difference between them is faintly 
represented by the interval which 
separates John Bunyan from Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice, and excludes 
identity of authorship more decisively 
than the literary dissimilarity be- 
tween the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
Maurice’s “Kingdom of Christ.” 
The Bedfordshire Baptist could at 
least write English, though he could 
not mould it to the lines of mystic or 
metaphysic thought. But the prophet - 
of the Apocalypse had so little com- 
mand of Greek, that hardly would 
the worst exercise-book in a class of 

1 Rev. ili. 16. 
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beginners at a public school rival his 
samples of false concords in gender, 
number, and case, his misuse of tens- 
es, and other grammatical solecisms. 
From all such barbarisms the fourth 
Gospel, though its Greek is colonial 
rather than native, is entirely free. 
No reliance can ever again be. placed 
on literary evidence, if these two 
books are not from: different hands. 
It is useless to insist on the possible 
lapse of two decades between them. 
When was it ever known that an 
author’s fourth score of years altered 
- the whole pattern, and even the very 
fibre, of his speech? They may 
soften a foreign accent, and give 
freer use of an acquired idiom; but 
they cannot reverse either the fund 
of thoughts that shapes the moulds 
of utterance, or the tone by which 
the voice reports itself even in the 
dark. 


The force of this evidence from the 
rules of snatural causation is virtually 
conceded by critics; who, to account 
for the phenomena, invoke supernat- 
ural aid. Taking a hint from Heng- 
stenberg, who refers the peculiarities 
of the Apocalypse to its being a 


product of “ecstasy,” Dr. Sears in- 
sists that the Hebraistic forms of 
speech are possibly what would flow 
from the lips of one who was “ in the 
Spirit ;” for it is invariably found, in 
the analogous cases of trance and 
somnambulism, when the voluntary 
powers surrender the field to more 
inward movements of life, that the 
mind reverts to its earliest habitudes, 
and, passing behind its recent acqui- 
sitions, pours itself out in the lan- 
guage familiar to it in childhood; 
and he thinks it probable that the 
seer actually wrote his book in one of 
the Hebrew dialects. ‘All his in- 
tercourse with Jesus had been in this 
language; and all the discourses he 
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had ever heard from him were in the 
same dialect (the Syro-Chaldee). It 
would be strange indeed if, after the 
ascension of Jesus, when the inter- 
course with the beloved disciple was 
renewed, it had been in a foreign lan- 
guage, and not in the one which 
they used together when he leaned 
on the Master’s bosom. Inévitably, 
and by psychological laws, when he 
wrote éy mvevpart, that is, not by his 
own will, but out of a profounder 
spontaneity; and, under the dictation 
of the very lips that charmed his 
younger manhood, the divine influx 
would not flow into Greek forms, but 
into the forms of bis native tongue.”? 
What is probable and what improba- 
ble with persons in “ecstasy,” must 
be settled by critics who can pass 
behind the curtain of self-conscious- 
ness: no one who is obliged to remain 
in his senses can contradict them. 
But, since writing a book is in any 
case a voluntary act, exercising the 
rational faculties of memory and 
judgment, it cannot be done & 
mvevuats; and the literary record of 
visions must wait till the visionary 


‘condition has passed away, and must 


be unaffected by its laws. The au- 
thor, who looks back on Patmos over 
an interval of years, and to whom its 
experiences have become historical 
memories, and who sets himself to 
tell you all about them, is not in the 
third heaven, but at his desk, and 
wields.as his instrument, not the 
elementary vocabulary and unformed 


1 The Fourth 1 the Heart of Christ, by 
Edmund H. Sears, 1872, p. 89. I cannot be con- 
tent to refer to this interesting volume with only 
an expression of dissent. Though unable to ac- 
cept its verdict on the critical problem which it 
undertakes to solve, or to follow its apparently 
Swedenborgian m of divine and hu- 
man relations, I am grateful to it for many deli- 
cate lights of appreciation in its treatment of the 
life of Christ, for many lessons of a deep and ten- 
der wisdom, and for its high example of intense 
religious conviction, blended, even in contreuaay’ 
with the purest charity. 
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syntax of his lisping infancy, but the 
full-grown ianguage of his present 
hour; and, when his page is filled, 
it will reflect what he now is, and 
will no more set his image back by 
half a life than the sunbeams on his 
face to-day will photograph his for- 
gotten boyhood. Were we even to 
suppose the visions and their record 
both to be comprised within the 
state of “ecstasy,” and the product 
to be a Syro-Chaldaic Apocalypse, 
the problem does not disappear: for 
our book is Greek ; and the badness 
of that Greek, at the hand of one 
who could write like the evangelist, 
is not explained by its being a trans- 
lation; for an author whose original 
style is pure cannot, in the same 
language, produce or permit a version 
utterly barbarous of what he has 
composed in another tongue. 

As a set-off against the contrast be- 
tween these two books, must be reck- 
oned the appearance in both of some 
characteristic terms applied to Christ. 
In both he is called the Lamb,! and 
in beth, the Word.2, The former of 
these images, however, is not pecu- 
liar to the so-called Johannine writ- 
ings, but became, during the apos- 
tolic age, part of the common stock 
of Christian thought. As soon as, 
in explanation of the cross, the dis- 
ciples had wrought out the doctrine 
of a suffering Messiah, he was found 
to be fore-shadowed in the afflicted 
“servant of Jehovah” in the later 
Isaiah; and the words were applied 
to him, “ He is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter; and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he opened 
not his mouth:” “He hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows :” 
“ He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, he was bruised’for our iniqui- 


1 John i. 29; Rev. v. 6, &c. 
3 John i. 1, seq.; Rev. xix. 18. 
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ties; the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all.”? This, accordingly, 
is the passage which we find Philip 
expounding to the Ethiopian treas- 
urer on the road to Gaza? It is 
similarly applied in the first Epistle 
of Peter,® where also, in a different 
connection, Jesus is termed “a lamb 
without blemish and without spot.” * 
This symbol, therefore, is not a spe- 
cialty of any one writer, and serves no 
purpose of identification. Moreover, 
the word translated “lamb” in the 
Apocalypse (agviov) is peculiar to 
that book; the Gospel taking the 
term: duvoc, which stands in the 
Greek version of Isaiah: so that the 
difference is as great as it can be in 
the case of two authors borrowing 
the same image from the same 
source. 

The other phrase is applied to 
Christ by the seer in a sense to 
which the Logos-idea of the evangel- 
ist is so absolutely foreign, as to 
sever the two writers farther than 
before. The name by which Messiah 
is called® is not the co-essential 
“Word” of the Gospel proem, who 
“was God,” but merely “the word 
of God,” the agent who realizes the 
divine promise, and turns into act 
that which God has said should be ; 
and accordingly, instead of having 
always borne it, he does not begin to 
clothe himself with it, till he rides 
forth with his armies to execute the 
decree, and win the long-delayed 
triumph. It is impossible for human 
thought to retreat farther from the 
theory of the uncreated and incar- 
nate Logos than this mythological 
picture of Messiah going forth to his 
final war. : 

The Asiatic tradition respecting 


1 Isaiah tii. 5-7, 2 Acts vill. 2. 
8 1 Peter ii. 22. * 1 Peter 1. 19. 
5 Rev. xix. 13. 
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the Apostle John, besides fastening 
on him the composition of the Apoc- 
alypse, attributes to him a part in 
the church-usages of his time di- 
rectly at variance with both the his- 
tory and the doctrine of the fourth 
Gospel. In order to bring this car- 
dinal point into clear light, some 
account must be given of the contro- 
versy about Easter, which preceded 
the establishment of the present 
church calendar. 

There is no reason to believe that 
in the earlier half of the second cep- 
tury the Western Christians observed 
any annual festival at all. Justin 
Martyr, writing in Rome, and pro- 
fessing to give to the emperor a com- 
plete account of the Christian usages,’ 
mentions only baptism, the eucha- 
rist, the Sunday assembly; and is 
silent about any Christmas, Easter, 
or Whitsuntide. Their commemora- 


tions went by the week, not by the 
year; and within the week, Wednes- 
day and Friday (the latter especially) 
were kept as fast-days (stationes),? 
in memory of the sufferings of Christ ; 
but, above all, Sunday, as the festi- 


val of the resurrection. The atti- 
tude of the early Christians was 
altogether prospective, on the watch 
for the return of Christ and the last 
act in the drama of human things; 
and the tension of this amazing ex- 
pectation was inconsistent with the 
commemorative mood, which sees its 
brightest glories in retrospect, and 
repeats them as beacon-lights to in- 
tersect the routine of future years. 
But when the world had sufficiently 
vindicated its permanence, and it 
seemed settled that Christ was to 
remain in heaven, and his church to 
organize itself below, disappointed 


1 Apol, 1. c. 65 seq. 
2 Hermes Pastor, Simil. v.; and Tertull. de 
Jejun. ii. 
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prophecy withdrew, and historical 
veneration came to the front, eager 
to save the Christ of the past, in 
proportion as the form dissolved away 
of Christ in the near future; and the 
same portion of the second century 
which discredited Chiliasm, and threw 
it into the shade, concentrated inter- 
est upon the earthly life of Christ, 
and created the anniversaries which 
celebrated its main epochs. Especially 
was the desire felt to emphasize that 
one of the weekly resurrection days 
which fell nearest in season to the 
original event; and how to hit upon 
this with the requisite precision be- 
came a question. In the history, that 
week was picked out from all the 
weeks of the year, by the occurrence 
of the passover; and the passover 
was a spring festival, determined in 
date by the equinoctial full moon, 
which marked the mid point (or 
fourteenth day) of the first Jewish 
(lunar) month, Nisan. Here, then, 
without consulting any rabbi or 
submitting to his law, was a con- 
spicuous astronomical event which 
detected the right week; and the 
fule emerged, that the Sunday next 
after that particular full moon should 
be aster Sunday. This was the 
regulative day: from this, the reck- 
oning was taken backward to the 
previous Friday, in order to alight 
upon the memorial day of the cruci- 
fixion; which was kept chiefly by 
intensifying the usual weekly fast, 
prolonging it through the time when 
Christ was in the sepulchre, and ter- 
minating it only with Easter morn- 
ing communion. Thus the Western 
usage established an anniversary 
week, rather than an anniversary 
day, and, when the full moon came, 
paid no attention to it, but waited 
for the following Sunday; refusing to 
disturb the incidence of the passion 
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and the resurrection on the original 
week-days which witnessed them, 
although if they had been brought 
on at the passover of some earlier or- 
later year, they would have fallen on 
other days than the sixth and the 
first. 

In Lesser Asia, the consuetudinary 
rule had formed itself in a different 
way. The Christians there had never, 
from the first, been without an annual 
festival; nor had they to find for 
themselves the right date on which to 
hold it; for what they meant to keep 
was just the passover which their 
Master had kept with his apostles ; 
and that must be found, as he had 
- found it, by the Jewish rule, and 
always fall upon the 14th of the spring 
lunar month. As the moon in her 
fulness pays no regard to the days of 
the week, but in a series of years 


looks down on every one, the paschal 
observance shifted through them all, 
and had no preference for one above 


the rest. Hence it might happen 
that in Asia Minor the commemor- 
ative season was over before it had 
begun in Italy; and, while the West 
was bending in the most solemn wor- 
ship of the year, the churches across 
the Augean had resumed their routine 
again. Thus there was no Good Fri- 
day among these Eastern Christians, 
no Easter Sunday ; nor was the pri- 
mary object of their commemoration 
either the crucifixion or the resurrec- 
tion, —to which these were respect- 
ively, dedicated —but the Last Supper, 
which was their prelude, and stood 
for the disciples as the dividing mark 
between the earthly ministry and the 
heavenly retirement of their Master. 
And upon this feature depends another 
difference between the West and the 
East. That paschal supper, which 
was the uppermost thought with the 
latter, was a feast of thankfulness 
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and joy; and, as soon as its celebra- 
tion came, the fast which. preceded 
it was ended, and the regimen of aus- 
terity was dismisged, just at the time 
when the former, contemplating only 
the dark hours of the cross and the 
sepulchre, imposed a rigorous self- 
denial, and filled the churches with 
plaintive prayer, refusing to dissolve 
the fast till the resurrection morning 
broke. Thus the Asiatics simply con- 
tinued the Jewish usage, importing 
into it Christian memories and ideas ; 
not of course unmindful of the Mas- 
ter’s death and resurrection, but con- 
centrating the remembrance of them 
into one commemoration copied from 
that night of forecast and of parting, 
when the catastrophe waited only for 
the morrow, and its reversal for the 
next sabbath’s close. With what 
observances these Christians cele- 
brated their paschal days; whether 
they actually imitated the Jewish 
rite and partook together of the lamb 
or merely administered the eucharist 
with some special solemnities, there is 
no distinct evidence to show. Certain 
it is that in some Eastern churches 
the former practice prevailed for many 
centuries; but a usage so strongly at 
variance with the customs of the 
West could hardly have escaped men- 
tion and protest in the controversies 
of the time, had the Romans been 
able to charge it upon their opponents. 
Probably, therefore, there was only a 
communion service of exceptional 
sanctity. 

Divested of its accessories, the ques- 
tion in dispute ‘fell into this form, Are 
we to celebrate the passover which 
Jesus kept with his disciples the day 
before he suffered, or his sufferings 
which followed? And, if the latter, 
what paschal character has our cele- 
bration ? 

Of this dispute vestiges remain to 
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us from three of its stages; in which 
the opposite sides were represented, 
first by Polycarp of Smyrna, and 
Anicetus, Bishop of Rome (about 
A.D. 160); next by Melito of Sardes, 
and Apollinaris of Hierapolis (about 
A.D. 170); and lastly, by Polycrates 
of Ephesus, and Victor, Bishop of 
Rome (about A.D. 190). Of these, 
Apollinaris alone gives us any clear 
insight into the pleas, other than of 
example and authority, urged on 
either side. Notwithstanding his 
geographical position, he supported 
the Western usage, adducing on its 
behalf a consideration which, repeated 
as it is by Clement of Alexandria, and 
Hippolytus, was evidently the stock- 
argument of the Roman party. It 
takes us at once to the point where 
the kernel of the problem lies. The 
contention of his opponents, he tells 
us, is that “on the 14th of Nisan the 
Lord ate the lamb with his disciples, 
and on the next day, the great day of 
unleavened bread, himself suffered,” 
and appealed to Matthew in proof. 
Against this he advances his own 
position, that “the genuine passover, 
the great sacrifice, is the Son of God 
instead of the lamb, the bound cap- 
tive who binds the strong one, the 
judge who judges quick and dead, — 
from whose pierced side flow the two 
purifiers, water and blood, and who 
was entombed on the paschal day.”? 
Hippolytus places the two opinions 
in still stronger antithesis. The 
Christian of Asia Minor, he tells us, 
puts his case thus: “Christ kept the 
passover, and then next day he suf- 
fered: therefore it is my duty to do 
as the Lord did.” To which Hippo- 
lytus replies, “ He is mistaken, being 
unaware that, at the season of his 
passion, Christ-did not eat the legal 


1 Chron. Pasch. p. 14. Ed. Bonn: more fully 
cited ap. Hilgenfeld’s Pascha-Streit der alten 
Karche, p. 256. 
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passover, being himself the passover 
of ‘promise that fulfilled itself on the 
prescribed day.” Again, “He par- 
took indeed of a@ supper before the 
passover; but the passover he did not 
eat: instead of this he suffered. Not 
even was it the time for eating it.” } 

Nothing can be clearer than that 
the two parties here represented were 
at issue upon a question of historical 
fact, — the Quartodecimans affirming, 
the Westerns denying, that Jesus 
kept the last passover with his dis- 
ciples: both appealing to the “Gos- 
pel;” the former, by name, to 
Matthew; the latter, by citation and 
allusion (observe the pierced side, the 
blood and water, the entombment on 
the paschal day, the supper before 
the passover, the time for eating it 
not having come, the passion on the 
paschal day and as the fulfilment of 
the typical rite), to the fourth evangel- 
ist; thus establishing, as Apollinaris 
himself remarks, a variance between 
the Gospels.* 

That variance is no perverse inven- 
tion of either party. It plainly exists, 
and survives all the good offices of 
indefatigable harmonists. The case 
stands thus. The Gospels all agree 
in their hebdomadal chronology of 
the passion; that Jesus was crucified 
on the Friday; that he held a last 
supper with his disciples on the Thurs- 
day; that he rose from the dead on 
the following Sunday: nor have any 
critics with whom we are here con- 
cerned ever doubted their unanimity 
in this programme.’ But to these 


1 Chron. Pasch. p. 12. 

2 oracfew doxét wat’ abrod¢e ta ebayyéiua. 
Chron. Pasch. p. 14. 

8 Dr. Sears attributes to the “Tiibingen crit- 
ics” the opinion that the fourth evangelist “ places 
the crucifixion on Thursday,” and the supper on 
Wednesday. This misapprehension runs through 
his whole Appendix on the Easter Controversy, 
and renders its reasoning a laborin vain. ‘The 
fourth Gospel,” &c., p. 537. 
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dates the synoptists fit the numerical 
days of the month differently from 
the fourth evangelist; letting the 
14th (with its passover in the even- 
ing), which he identifies with the 
Friday, fall already upon the Thurs- 
day... The evidence of this discrepan- 
cy is of the simplest and most con- 
spicuous kind: the paschal meal is 
declared by the synoptists to be the 
Thursday’s supper, and to be over, 
therefore, before the crucifixion; by 
the fourth evangelist to be due on the 
Friday evening, and therefore to be 
still to come at the hour of Christ’s 
passion. When the day came (says 


Luke) for the passover to be killed, 
Jesus sent Peter and John, saying, 
“Go and make ready for us the pass- 
over, that we may eat it:” these dis- 
ciples having carried out their in- 
structions, and “ made ready the pass- 
over,” he placed himself at table, 


when the hour came, with the twelve 
apostles, and said, “I have earnestly 
desired to eat this passover with you 
before I suffer.” This, at all events, 
is unambiguous. The fourth evan- 
gelist, on the other hand, in citing the 
symbolic proof of love, — the washing 
the disciples’ feet, — which Jesus gives 
at the last supper, places it still before 
the feast of the passover.? When 
Jesus, still at table, addressed a few 
words to Judas Iscariot, after giving 
him the sop, he was supposed by 
some of the twelve, to be ordering 
the purchase “of things needful for 
the feast.”* In the early morning 
following, Jesus being brought up for 
examination before Pilate, his Jewish 


1 Luke xxii. 7 14. Compare Matt. xxvi. 17-20; 
Mark xiv. 12-17. 

2 In spite of the tangled construction, which 
would allow xpd rij¢ opting to be attached as a 
date to any one of several nearer words, the mean- 
ing of the whole passage evidently requires this ini- 
tial phrase to be held on till the action of taking the 
towel and basin is reached (ver. 4, 5; xiii. 1-5). 

§ John xiii. 29. ; 
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accusers will not enter the pretorium, 
lest they should disqualify themselves 
Sor eating the impending passover.* 
At noon, when Jesus is delivered up 
to be crucified, the day is again de- 


fined as the “preparation day for the 


passover.”? Again, in the afternoon, 
provision is made for removing the 
bodies before sunset, that they might 
be out of the way before the Sabbath 
began: for “that sabbath was a 
great day ;” why? because it was not 
only an ordinary sabbath, but the 
first day of the feast, the paschal day, 
which had a special sanctity. And 
why doeg the evangelist lay solemn 
emphasis on the fact that the cruri- 
Sragium was not applied to Jesus? 
Because in him is thus literally ful- 
filled the law of the passover that 
“not a bone shall be broken ;” and he 
became in this, as in the hours of his 
doom to death and of his execution, 
the Lamb of God, the fulfilment of 
all passover.* And here comes out, 
unmistakably, the doctrinal concep- 
tion which underlies the writer’s his- 
torical variation from his predecessors. 
He is possessed all through with the 
idea that Jesus was the true paschal 
lamb; and that the story of his life 
apd death must be so presented as, by 
its mystical conformity with the pas- 
chal ritual, to declare him the corre- 
sponding antitype. In this interest it 
is that he fixes the anointing of Jesus 
by the woman of Bethany — her 
dedication of him “against the day 
of his entombment ” — “six days be- 
fore the passover,”’ *i.e., on the 10th of 

1 John xviii. 28. 

2 John xix. 14, The attempt to make out that 
mapackev?) means Friday, and zdoya Easter week, 
is a mere subterfuge. 

3 John xix. 36. 

John xii. 1-8. As, in the account of the res- 
urrection, Sunday is called the “third day,” or 
* three days” after Friday (Matt. xxvii. 63; 
Mark viii. 31); so, inversely, would Friday be 


described as three days before Sunday. Similarly, 
three days before the 15th would be the 13th; four 
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the month, when the Jew was to pro- 
vide himself with “a lamb without 
blemish,” to be reserved for the pas- 
chal day: and perhaps also, that he 
introduces the mention of “the tenth 
hour” in connection with the Bap- 
tist’s words of testimony, “Behold 
the Lamb of God!” and the visit of 
the two disciples to see where he 
dwelt ;1 for that was the time when 
the lamb was slain, and became the 
passover, and the door-posts of the 
house were sprinkled with its sacred 
blood. 

A minor feature in this discrepancy 
between the narratives’ deserves a 
passing remark. The fourth evangel- 
ist will not allow the last ‘supper to 
have been the passover, which, he 
tells us, was not due till next day. 
And who was this fourth evangelist ? 
That very John, we are told,- who, 
with Peter, was charged by his Mas- 
ter with the preparation of that sup- 
per as the passover, and who did 
prepare it accordingly. ? 
uities of the apostle in the guest- 
chamber it is the main business of 
the evangelist to undo and remove 
out of the way: how, then, can these 
two be the same person ? 

We find, then, exactly the same 
variance between the synoptists and 
the writer of the fourth Gospel which 
divided the Western Christians from 
those of Lesser Asia in the paschal 
controversy. And how did they share 
the evangelical authority between 
them? The Asiatics had Matthew 
and his companions on their side: the 
Europeans were in accord with both 


the facts and the doctrine of the last . 


evangelist; and his Gospel, though 
not at first put forward by them as 


days, the 12th; five days, the 11th; six days, the 
10th, when the lamb was set apart for its sacred 


purpose. 
1 John i. 37-89; Ex. xii. 3-7. 
2 Luke xxii. 8. 


Those assid-- 
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their authority, is an unanswerable 
manifesto in their favor. 

But the reputed author of that 
Gospel had lived and died among those 
Ionian Christians; his tomb was at 
Ephesus; his name was a sacred word 
to old and young; his mode of life, 
his outward look, his casual sayings 
of wisdom or of love, were the sub- 
ject of reverential tradition. Nowhere 
was he so well known; and the 
churches of that region declared that 
they had nothing which they did not 
owe tohim. And, strange to say, they 
persistently affirmed, at every stage 
of this controversy, that their pas- 
chal usage was what he had taught 
them, and what he himself had always 
practised. When in friendly confer- 
ence together at Rome, about A.D. 
160, “ Anicetus could not induce Pol- 
yearp to forego his observance, to 
which he had always adhered along 
with John the Lord’s disciple, and 
the other apostles with whom he had 
associated; nor could Polycarp per- 
suade Anicetus to the observance, 
bound as he declared himself to be by 
the usages of his predecessors.”! In 


‘reply to the same Victor’s attempt to 


enforce a uniform observance of the 
western practice, Polycrates vigorously 
defends his Ephesian Church and its 
neighbors, by appeal to the authority 
of their martyrs and spiritual guides. 
This ‘roll of honor included seven 
bishops (relations of his own), Melito 
of Sardes, Polycarp of Smyrna, the 
apostle Philip in Hierapolis, and his 
daughters, and “John, who lay on 
the Lord’s breast, who became priest, 
and wore the Petaton:” “all these 
kept the paschal fourteenth day, ac- 
cording to the Gospel.” ? 


1 Letter of Irensus to Victor, ap. Eus. Hist. 
Eccl. V. xxiv. 16. 

2 Letter of Polycrates to Victor, ap. Eus. Hist. 
Eccl. V. xxiv. 2-7, 
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Here, then, is the whole authority 
of the Apostle John, his personal 
habit, and the usage which formed 
itself under his influence, brought to 
bear against the historical statement 
‘and doctrinal conception of the fourth 
Gospel. How could this be, if at 
Smyrna, at Ephesus, and throughout 
. the region where his name was a 
power, that Gospel had been current 
as his legacy, and its representation 
of the last earthly days of Christ had 
been received as accredited by him ? 
The features of his life and thought 
which these traditions preserve are 
precisely what this Gospe] resists and 
banishes. They give us the seer, and 
not the evangelist: he is the Chiliast, 
the Quartodeciman, nay, the priest 
who wears the sacerdotal headgear, 
—all of them characters of lingering 
Judaism, detaining him still among 
the sacred Jade, and totally at vari- 


ance with that spiritual humanism, 
that dislike of “the Jews” and lean- 
ing to “the Greeks,” which pervade 
the last Gospel. 

Not only is the evangelist other 
than the apostle: he plainly belongs 


to another age. He uses a dialect, 
and speaks in tones, to which the 
first century was strange, and which 
were never heard till a generation 
born in the second was in mid-life. 
True it is, that period of Christian 
development is shrouded in impene- 
trable darkness, and can be inter- 
preted only by a kind of historical 
divination, comparing its resulting 
faith with its initial, and supplying 
the silent and. invisible links that 
must lie between. Were an unex- 
’ pected sunshine to be shed upon that 
time of struggling religions and 
dissolving philosophies, one of the 
most curious passages of human 
experience would doubtless be laid 
open tous. A craving in the Jewish 
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mind to escape the limited service of 
a national and historic God, and find 
room for some sacred relations with 
the wide realm of men and nature; a 
eraving in the heathen mind to bring 
the too spacious divineness of the 
universe nearer home, and see and 
feel it in contact with human life, — 
led to their approximation from 
opposite directions, till, in fields of 
thought not far apart, they alighted 
on some mediating conceptions help- 
ful to the desire of both, expanding 
the religion of the one, concentrating 
that of the other. Among a host of 
these abstractions, — sogia, pas, &y- 
Gea, rapes, nionc, Com, Svvcepuc, éotoIg 
mupadxiytos, mipoya,—many were 
tried, and, after playing a brief part, 
fell into silence, and disappeared ; but 
there were two which so served the 
common want as to hold their ground, 
and give final form to the universal- 
ity of the Christian faith. The first 
of these —avevya—came from the 
Jewish side, and was especially the 
vehicle of Paul’s ascent from the 
level of his holy land till his horizon 
embraced the “circle of the earth ;” 
and whoever has accompanied the 
glorious movement of his thought 
knows how he steers and commands 
this “chariot of fire,” to show him 
all the abodes of men in the light of 
comprehensive mercy beneath him. 
The second, — A6yog — came from the 
heathen side, and supplied a com- 
mon term and link of union between 
the divine and the human nature; 
first applied by Philo to all the media, 
whether in the kosmos, in history, or 
in the individual soul, through which 
God passes from being into manifes- 
tation; then incarnated by the Chris- 
tians in the person of Jesus during 
the annus mirabilis of his ministry 
on earth. In this form it did not 
come upon the stage till the middle 
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of the second century; when Chris- 
tianity, released from its first enemy 
by the destruction of the Jewish 
State, turned round to face and to 
persuade its. Pagan despisers, and 
searched the philosophic armory for 
weapons of effective defence; and 
most of all when converts from 
heathenism, as Justin Martyr and 
Athenagoras, addressed themselves 
‘on behalf of their adopted faith to 
those whom they had left behind. 
From the apostolic age this concep- 
tion was entirely absent: not a trace 
of it is to be found in the Pauline 
letters,, which work their way to 
similar issues by other tracks of 
thought ; and not till we listen to the 
Apologists in the time of the Anto- 
nines, does this new language fall 
upon the ear. It was borrowed from 
the Greek yrwou, so fruitful of spec- 
ulative systems in that age of peace 
and letters, and was compelled to 
take up into its meaning the Chris- 
tian facts and beliefs. The fourth 
Gospel breathes the very air of that 
time: it weds together the ideal ab- 
stractions of the Gnostic philosophy, 
and the personal history of Jesus 
Christ; and could never have been 
written till both of them had ap- 
peared upon the scene. It is, indeed, 
itself a Gnosticism, only baptized and 
regenerate; no longer lingering aloft 
with the divine emanation in a fan- 
ciful sphere of sons and syzygies, 
but descending with it into a human 
life transcendent with holy light, and 
going home into immortality. This 
internal character assigns the Gospel 
to the same time which is indicated 
by the external evidence, — about the 
fifth decade of the second century. 
The distance of this Gospel from 
the events of which it speaks admits 
of illustration, and of some approxi- 
mate measurement, from another 
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point of view. The doctrine respect- 
ing the person of Christ passed 
through three centuries before it 
reached. its acme, and found its defini- 
tion; the tendency throughout being 
to invest him with new predicates of 
the Godhead, till’ the deification was 
complete. Of the several stages into 
which this history divides itself, three 
at least fall within the limits of our 
Gospels, and of the literary fragments 
which stand on the same line with 
them. They may all of them be re- 
garded as interpretations successively 
put upon the phrase “Son of God,” 
applied to.Jesus by his disciples from 
the moment when they recognized 
him as the Messiah of prophecy. 
What was the meaning of this meta- 
phor? of what reality was it the 
symbol? It plainly attributed a 
divine element to the nature of Jesus. 
When did it enter ? — and how adjust 
itself into partnership with his hu- 
manity ? These were questions irre- 
sistibly thrown up by the phrase; 
never contemplated, indeed, by those 
who first, used it in its stereotyped 
Jewish sense, but sure to be started 
as soon as it came with the surprise 
of freshness upon hearers who had to 
construe it for themselves. The 
oldest type of answer to these ques- 
tions is embodied in the account of 
the baptism of Jesus; but, in order 
to see it in its purest form, we must 
pass behind our synoptists, and con- 
sult the “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,” a fragment of which pre- 
serves probably an earlier tradition. 
There, as in Justin Martyr and in 
the Acts of Peter and Paul, the 
heavenly voice addresses Jesus in the 
Psalmist’s words, “Thou art my Son: 
this day have I begotten thee.” For 
this declaration it is that the heavens 
are opened, the Spirit descends, and 
the supernatural light shines upon 
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Jordan. According to this primi- 
tive representation, the investiture 
with the attribute of sonship was 
reserved for the day of baptism; 
then it was that, with the descent of 
the Spirit, the divine element entered 
its human tabernacle, and the heav- 
enly adoption was proclaimed. And 
this belief long lingered among the 
Ebionites, who, through the changes 
of the second and third centuries, 
still represented the faith of the first, 
and held the simple humanity of 
Jesus to have been in no way distin- 
guished from that of other men till the 
act of divine selection and consecration 
on the banks of Jordan. And who- 
ever opens the Gospel of Mark, and 
finds that the baptism is with him 
“the beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ the Son of God,” can to this 
day receive no other impression. 
Nor can any thing be plainer than 
that the genealogies which give the 
pedigree of Joseph, and are intended 
through him to link Jesus with the 
house of David, must have been 
drawn up under the influence of this 
belief of the conditions that were to 
meet in Messiah, — an earthly lineage 
and a heavenly investiture. They sup- 
ply the human element, to which the 
events at the baptism add the divine. 
Not till the second condition followed 
did the “Son of David” become the 
“Son of God.” To this change the 
Apostle Paul, who knows nothing of 
the baptism, and whose faith in Jesus 
starts from the other end of his 
career, assigns a different date: with 

1 See Hilgenfeld, Novum Testamentum extra 
Canonem receptum : Librorum deperditorum Frag- 
menta, pp. 15,33. Compare Adnott. Among the 
several ofthe h ly voice, the presump- 
tion is strongly in favor of the direct citation of 
prophecy, as the original form of the tradition. 
And though Epiphanius had got hold of a later 
edition of the Ebionite Gospel (for, to omit nothing 
traditional, it makes the voice say two things), this 


does not impair the probability that it contains 
a representation older than that of Matthew. 
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him, it is the resurrection that con- 
stitutes the heavenly filiation, and in 
which the Holy Spirit bears its testi- 
mony: “Jesus Christ was born of 
the seed of David according to the 
flesh; and declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the 
Spirit of holiness, by his resurrection 
from the dead.” * 

So long as the new faith remained 
only an inner variety of domestic 
Judaism, and addressed chiefly those 
whose thought flowed freely into 
Hebrew moulds, this title “Son of 
God ” would suggest no attribute or 
function except such as might be con- 
ferred at any selected moment of 
initiation. The national poetry ren- 
dered the term familiar in figurative 
ppplications, and left no temptation 
to scrutinize it closely for the detec- 
tion of lurking mysteries. But, when 
it fell freshly upon minds less touched 
by Hebrew custom, it naturally spoke 
with a different power, and seemed to 
hint at some.divine revelation more 
than official, and beyond the range 
of conferred credentials. How could 
“sonship” be taken up and laid 
down ? — how be given to one who had 
it not before? Did it not belong to the 
personal identity itself, and determine 
the very nature from the first? If 
a Son of God has lived and moved 
upon this earth, it could only be from 
dull eyes that the sacred lineaments 
have been entirely hid: to a deeper 
and discerning gaze some exceptional 
divineness would distinguish him from 
the common crowd of contemporaries, 
—some visible converse with the in- 
visible, some grace of childhood, some 
marvel in his nativity. The working 
of thoughts like these cannot appear 
unnatural to any who have studied 
the history of religion among men; 
and will readily explain how the 

1 Rom. i. 8,4. 
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original date of Christ’s divine filia- 
tion was pushed back from his bap- 
tism to his birth, and the story arose 
of his infancy and nativity. In this 
second type of Christology, the di- 
vine and the human are already woven 
together in the very personality, the 
divine instead of the manly, and the 
human of feminine origin; and fore- 
shadowings of the future mission 
appear in the premonitions and 
dropped words of boyhood. Among 
the “ Gospels of the Infancy” which 
were thus brought into existence, the 
prefatory chapters.of Matthew and 


Luke are perhaps the most ancient. | 


They could not be prefixed, however, 
to-the original baptismal scene with- 
out an obvious discordance : if the son- 
ship dated from the nativity, it could 


not at the baptism be announced as 


beginning “this day:” and so the 
phrase from the Messianic Psalm was 
removed; and in its place the pro- 
phetic Spirit supplied the fitter words, 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” 

But the exigencies of reverential 


feeling, when once they are allowed 


to shape history, find no natural 
point of rest. It was not enough that 
the divine element in Christ was 
drawn back from the opening of his 
ministry to the opening cf his life. 
The story of the miraculous birth is, 
after all, but a drama, though a sacred 
one, of human history: its scene is 
laid entirely in this world, and may 
be found upon the map; and he who 
thus commences his providential ca- 
reer is, with all the wonders of his 
infancy, not less a new being, fresh 
to existence, and having to learn all 


1 Evidently an adapted citation from Isa. xlii. 1, 
“Behold my servant, whom I uphold; my chosen 
in whom my soul delighteth; I lay my spirit upon 
him,”—a passage which the same Gospel applies to 
Jesus (xii. 17). In the baptismal scene zaj¢ be- 
comes yléc, to give expression to the sonship as a 
permanent fact. 


with men. 
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its ways, than any of his village kin- 
dred. For the human side of him 
this conception would serve ; but can 
the divine be born? and shall he 
whose nature it takes up have no 
advantage, in his range of being, over 
the usual measure, — 


Oln rep GbAAwY yeve?, Tornde Kal dvdpiv? 


This could never satisfy a mind: 
trained, directly or indirectly, in the 
Greek schools, where the- distinction 
between the divine and the undivine 
is tantamount to that between what 
ever is, and what comes and goes ; and 
every higher essence that becomes 
incarnate is in itself eternal, and, 
though entering and quitting the 
phenomenal field, neither begins nor 
ceases to be. It was inevitable, that, 
under the influence of this mode of 
thought, the sonship to God should 
yet retreat back another step beyond 
all temporal limits, and become pre- 
existent to the whole humanity of 
Jesus ; so that nothing in him should 
be new to this world, except the cor- 
poreal frame and mortal conditions 
which were needful to his relations 
Thus there arises, for the 
transcendent element in Christ, a his- 
tory prior to its personal manifesta- 
tion in Palestine; a “glory before 
the world was ;” an eternity “in the 
bosom of the Father;” a subsistence 
blended in intimate union with God. 
And when this transcendent perfec- 
tion “became flesh,” and “dwelt 
among us full of grace and truth,” it 
was not to give a mere refinement to 
a human organism and elevation to a 
human character, but to manifest, un- 
der the disguise and amid the shad- 
ows of a life like ours, the light of a 
divine nature belonging to the eternal 
world; so that,as he moved along the 
ways of men, whenever the winds of 
change and circumstance stirred the 
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folds and parted the garb of his hu- 
manity, there was a flash of mystic 
splendors which kindled the face of 
disciples, and drove the guilty from his 
sight. Such is the being presented to 
us in the fourth evangelist’s figure of 
Christ, not only in the memorable 
proem which gives his attributes “be- 
fore all worlds ” and in the origination 
ofall worlds, but in the whole construc- 
tion of the Gospel where it tells of his 
sojourn among men. In what it nar- 
rates, in what it utters, in what it sup- 
presses, in the order of its incidents and 
the tone of its discourses, in its selec- 
_ tion of miracles, in its interpretation of 
the cross and of the resurrection,— the 
one pervading purpose of the author is 
to illustrate this loftier theory of the 
“Son of God.” There is no baptis- 
mal adoption, only a sign sent for the 
information of the Baptist. There is 
no miraculous nativity, as if the heav- 
enly and earthly in him were connate. 
For the origin of the divine element, 
we are carried past the banks of Jor- 
dan, past the cradle in Nazareth, or 
the manger at Bethlehem, to “the 
beginning,” which itself is eternal, 
and has no beginning. 

It is surely not a small interval 
that separates this third stadium from 
its antecedents. But, waiving all 
attempt at nicer measurement, I am 
content to say, it is at all events 
greater than could be traversed by a 
single mind. Who that appreciates 
the tenacity of religious conceptions 
can believe that one and the same 
person could not only live through 
the genesis of these three successive 
types of opinion, but himself adopt 
them all? Yet, if the son of Zebedee 
were the writer of the Logos Gospel, 
no less than this would be demanded 
of our credulity: nay, a good deal 
more; for, by the Apocalypse, we 
know whereabouts he stood at sixty 
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years of age, — in the intensest focus 
of Messianic Judaism, rendered more 
fervid and concentrated by his disci- 
pleship; and from this point we should 
have to let the old man transport him- 
self over a hemisphere of thought to 
the very antipodes of his sexagena- 
rian faith. If this is inadmissible, we 
must fall back on the real probability, 
that these three doctrines span no 
fewer than four generations; and that 
even the second of them is altogether 
post-apostolic. 

From all quarters, then, does evi- 
dence flow in, that the only Gospel 
which is composed and not merely 
compiled and edited, and for which, 
therefore, a single writer is responsi- 
ble, has its birthday in the middle of 
the second century, and is not the 
work of a witness at all. Nor, in the 
moulding of it, does the author pro- 
ceed under the control of an histori- 
cal purpose, —to tell objective facts 
in the order and ‘the form of the best 
accredited tradition. His animating © 
motive is doctrinal, as he himself de- 
clares,! — to convince his readers that 
Jesus is “the Son of God,” in the 
transcendent sense which this phrase 
bore to his own thought; and he had 
so long looked at the evangelical bi- 
ographies through the glorifying haze 
of that idea, that whatever would not 
take its richer light dropped into the 
shade and disappeared, and those ele- 
ments alone stood out on which the 
heavenly tints would lie. As the 
story had transfigured itself to him, 
so did he present it transfigured to 
his readers; in a form true, as he 
held, with a deeper truth than that 
of outward circumstance; rendering, 
if not the very words as they were 
heard, the inner meaning that they 
carried ; ‘and comprising nothing but 
that which might have been, and the 

1 John xx. 31. 
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equivalent of which could hardly fail 
to be, when such a nature was mov- 
ing on such a scene. Thig kind of 
historical drama is full of interest as 
an exponent of its own time, but is 
not a new witness for the time of 
which it speaks. 

For our knowledge, then, of the life 
of Jesus, ‘except so far as certain fea- 
tures of it: are assumed in some of 
the Epistles and the Apocalypse, we 
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are thrown upon the remains of pop- 
ular tradition collected by our synop- 
tists,— remains which are doubtless 
rich in fragments original and true; 
but which are assuredly of mixed 
character and worth, and cannot pre- 
tend to carry the guaranty of known 
and namable eye-witnesses. Price- 
less as sources of probable history, 
they are unserviceable for a theory of 
documentary authority. 





THE GLORY OF MOTION: SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE. 


REV. R. ST. TYRWHITT, OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


Tree twangs of the horn, and they’re all out of cover! 
Must brave you, old bull-finch,* that’s right in the way: 
A rush, and a bound, and a crash, and I’m over. 
They’re silent and racing, and for’ard away! 
Fly, Charley, my darling! Away, and we follow; 
There’s no earth or cover for mile upon mile ; 
We’re winged with the flight of the stork and the swallow; 
The heart of the eagle is ours for a while. 


The pasture-land knows not of rough plough or harrow; 
The hoofs echo hollow and soft on the sward ; 
The soul of the horses goes into our marrow: 
‘My saddle’s a kingdom, and I am its lord; 
And, rolling and flowing beneath us like ocean, 
Gray waves of the high ridge and furrow glide on; 
And small flying fences in musical motion, 
Before us, beneath us, behind us, are gone. 


Oh, puissant of bone and of sinew availing, 
On thee how I’ve longed for the brooks and the showers! 
O white-breasted camel, the meek and unfailing, 
To speed through the glare of the long desert hours! 
And, bright little Barbs, ye make worthy pretences 
To go with the going of Solomon’s sires; 
But you stride not the stride, and you fly not the fences; 
And all the wide Hejaz is nought to the shires. 


1 Bull-fence, a high, overgrown hedge, which must be burst through; too high to clear. 
2 The shires mean the midlands here, —the great pastures or hunting-country. 
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O gay gondolier! from thy night-flitting shallop 
I’ve heard the soft pulses of oar and guitar; 
But sweeter the rhythmical rush of the gallop, 
The “fire in the saddle,”? the flight of the star. 
Old mare, my beloved, no stouter or faster 
Hath ever strode under a man at his need : 
Be glad in the hand and embrace of thy master, 
And pant to the passionate music of speed. 


Can there e’er be a thought to an elderly person 
So keen, so inspiring, so hard to forget, 
So fully adapted to break into burgeon ; 
As this, — that the steel isn’t out of him yet, 
That flying speed tickles one’s brain with a feather; 
That one’s horse can restore one the years that are gone; 
That, spite of gray winter and weariful weather, 
The blood and the pace carry on, carry on? 
3 From the Persian. 





NICOLETTE AND AUCASSIN. 
A TROUBADOUR’S TALE. 


TRANSLATED BY EDWARD E. HALE, 
{I have introduced the beginning of this romance in my little story called “In His 
Name.” In the form in which the reader sees it, it belongs to the twelfth century, 
in which the action of that story is laid. The French critics think they have found 
traces of the narrative at a time even earlier. My friend Mr. Tyrwhitt, in the May 
number of this magazine, speaks of the story with more harshness than I think it de- 
sevres, Aucassin’s bitter contrast of the hell and heaven of which he has been taught 
is certainly in character; and the reader must give no more weight to it than it de- 
serves, The scrap of it printed already in English has interested some of our readers 
so far that the editors of OLD AND NEw print the story now, in place of the first story 
announced in this series. —E. E. H.] 


Of the dangers and the sorrows that they 
I. met? 
How he fought without a fear 
yes pate y bir pee For his charming little dear, a 
train, — cassin ving Nicolette? 
The olf tale of love thats siwaysmew? *” spnetned 
She’s a girl that’s fair‘as May; 1 
He’s a boy as fresh as day; 
And the story is as gay as it is true. For, my lords, I tell you true 
That you never saw or knew, 
IL Man or woman so ugly or so. gray, 
Who would not all day long, 
Who will hear the pretty tale Sit and listen to the song 
Of my thrush and nightingale, — And the story that I tell you here to-day. 
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Now you must know, my lords and 
my ladies, that the Count Bougars de 
Valence chose to make war with the 
Count Garin de Beaucaire. And the 
war was so cruel, that the count never 
let one day go by, but that he came 
thundering at the walls and _ barriers 
of the town, with a hundred knights, 
and with ten thousand men-at-arms, 
on foot and on horseback, who burned 
all the houses, and stole all the sheep, 
and killed all the people that they could. 

Now the Count Garin de Beaucaire 
was very old, and was sadly broken 
with years. He -had used his time 
very ill, had the Count de Beaucaire. 
And the old wretch had no_ heir, 
either son or daughter, except one 
boy, whose name was 


AUCASSIN. 


Aucassin was gentle and handsome. 


He was tall and well made. His legs 
were good, and his feet were good; his 
body was .good, and his arms were 
good. His hair was blonde, a little 
curly.. His eyes were like gray fur, for 
they were near silver, and near blue, 
and they laughed when you looked at 
them. His nose was high and well 
placed. His face was clear and win- 
ning. Yes, and he had every thing 
charming, and nothing bad, about 
him. But this young man was so 
wholly conquered by-love (who con- 
quers everybody), that he would not 
occupy himself in any other thing. 
He would not be a knight: he would 
not take arms; he would not go to 
the tourneys; he would not do any of 
the things he ought to do. 

His father was very much troubled 
by this, and he said to him one morn- 
ing, i 

“My son, take your arms, mount 
your horse, defend your country, pro- 
tect your people. If they only see 
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you in the midst of them, this will 
give them~more courage: they will 
fight all the better for their lives and 
their homes, for your land and mine.” 

“Father,” said Aucassin, “ why do 
you say this to me? 

“May God never hear my prayers, 
if I ever mount horse, or go to tour- 
ney or to battle, before you have 
yourself given to me my darling Nic- 
olette, — my sweetheart whom I love 
so dearly.” 

“My son,” said the father to him, 
“this cannot be. 

“Give up forever your dreams of 
this captive girl, whom the Saracens 
brought from some strange land, and 
sold to the viscount here. 

“ He trained her; he baptized her; 
she is his god-child. 

“Some day he will give her to 
some brave fellow who will have to 
gain his bread by his sword. 

“But you, my son, when the time 
comes that you wish to take a wife, 
I will give you some king’s daughter, 
or at least the daughter of a count., 

“There is not in all France a man 
so rich that you may not marry his 
daughter, if you choose.” 

So said the old man. But Aucas- 
sin replied, — 

“ Alas, my father! there is not in 
this world the principality which 
would not be honored, if my darling 
Nicolette, my sweetest, went to live _ 
there. 

“Tf she were queen of France or 
of England, if she were empress of 
Germany or of Constantinople, she 
could not be more courteous or more 
gracious; she could not have sweeter 
ways or greater virtues.” 


[Now they sing it.] 


All the night and all the day 
Aucassin would beg and pray, — 
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“Oh, my father! give my Nicolette to me.” 
Then his mother came to say, — 
“What is it that my foolish boy can see?” 


“Nicolette is sweet and gay.” 


“But Nicolette’s a slave. 
If a wife my boy would have, 
Let him choose a lady fair of high degree.” 
“Oh, no! my mother, no! 
For I love my darling so! 
Her face is always bright, 
And her footstep’s always light; 
And I cannot let my dainty darling go. 
No, mother dear, she rules my heart; 
No, mother dear, we cannot part.” 


[Now they speak it, and talk it, and tell it.) 


When the Count Garin de Beau- 
_ caire saw that he could not drag Nic- 
olette out from the heart of Aucas- 
sin, he went to find the viscount, 
who was his vassal; and he said to 
him, — ‘ 

“Sir Viscount, we must get rid of 
your god-child Nicolette. 

“Cursed be the country where she 
was born! for she is the reason why 
I am losing my Aucassin, who ought 
to be a knight, and who refuses to do 
what he ought to do. 

“Tf I can catch her, I will burn 
her at the stake, and I will burn you 
too.” 

“My lord,” replied the viscount, 
“Tam very sorry for what has hap- 
pened; but it is no fault of mine. 

“I bought Nicolette with my 
money; I trained her; I had her 
baptized; and she is my god-child. 

“I wanted to marry her to a fine 
young man of mine, who would glad- 
ly have earned her bread for her, 
which is more than your son Aucas- 
sin could do. 

“But, since your wish and your 
pleasure are what they are, I will 
send this god-child of mine away to 
such a land, in such a country, that 
Aucassin shall never set his eyes 
upon her again.” 

15 
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“See that you do so!” cried the 
Count Garin to the viscount, “or 
great misfortunes will come to you.” 

So saying, he left his vassal. 

Now the viscount had a noble 
palace, of high walls, surrounded by 
a thickly-planted garden. He put 
Nicolette into one of the rooms of 
this palace, in the very highest 
story. 

She had an old woman for her 
only companion, with enough bread 
and meat and wine, and every thing 
else that they needed, to keep them 
alive. 

Then he fastened and concealed 
the door, so that no one could go in; 
and he left no other opening but the 
window, which was very narrow, and 
opened on the garden. 


[Now they sing it.] 


Nicolette was put in prison; 
And a vaulted room, 

Wonderfully built and painted, 
Was her prison-home. 


The pretty maiden camé 

To the marble window-frame: 
Her hair was light, 
Her eyes were bright, 

And her face was a charming face to see, 
No; never had a knight a maid 

With such a charming face to see. 


She looked into the garden close, 
And there-she saw the open rose, 
Heard the thrushes sing and twitter, 
And she sang in accent bitter, — 
“Oh! why am Ia captive here? 
Why Jocked up in cruel walls? 
Aucassin, my sweetheart dear, 
Whom my heart its master calls, 
I have been your sweetheart for this live- 
long year: 
That is why I’ve come 
To this vaulted room; 
But by God, the son of Mary, no! 
I will nos be captured so, 
If only 1 can break away, and go.” 


[Now they speak it, and talk it, and tell it.] 


So Nicolette was put in prison, 
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as you have just heard; and soon a 
ery and noise ran through the coun- 
try that she was lost. Some said 
that she had run away: others said 
that the Count Garin de Beaucaire 
had killed her. 

All in despair at the joy which 
this news seemed to cause to some 
people, Aucassin went to find the 
viscount of the town. 

“Lord Viscount,” he asked him, 
“what have you done with Nicolette, 
my sweetest love, the thing in all 
the world which I love best ? 

‘You have stolen her! 

“Be sure, viscount, that, if I die 
of this, the blame shall fall on 
you. 

“For surely it is you who tear 
away my life in tearing away my 
darling Nicolette !” 

“Fair sir,’ answered the vis- 
count, “do let this Nicolette alone, 
for she is not worthy of you. She is 
a slave whom I have bought with my 
déniers ; and she must serve as a wife 
to a young fellow of her own state, 
to a poor man, and not to a lord like 
you, who ought to marry none but a 


king’s daughter, or at least a count’s- 


daughter. 

“What should you be doing for 
yourself, if you did make a lady 
of this vile creature, and marry 
her? 

“Then would you be very happy 
indeed, very happy; for your soul 
would abide forever in hell, and 
never should you enter into par- 
adise.” 

“ Into paradise ?” repeated Aucas- 
- sin angrily. “And what have I to 
do there? I do not care to go there if 
it be not with Nicolette, my sweet- 
est darling whom I love so much. 

“Into Paradise? And do you 
know who those are that go there, 
— you who think it is a place where I 
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must wish to go? They are old 
priests, old cripples, old one-eyed 
men, who lie day and night before the 
altars, sickly, miserable, shivering, 
half naked, half fed, dead already 
before they die. These are they who 
go to parddise; and they are such 
pitiful companions, that I do not de- 
sire to go to paradise with them. 

“But to hell would I gladly go; 
for to hell go the good clerks, and the 
fair knights slain in battle and in 
great wars, the brave sergeants-at- 
arms, and the men of noble lineage; 
and with all these would I gladly 

” 

“Stop!” says the viscount. “ All 
which you can say, and nothing at 
all, are exactly the same thing. 
Never shall you see Nicolette again. 

“What you and I may get for 
this would not be pleasant, if you 
still will be complaining. 

“We all might be burned by 
your father’s command, — Nicolette, 
you, and I myself into the bar- 
gain.” 

“Despair!” said Aucassin to him- 
self. And he left the viscount, who 
was quite as much disturbed as he. 


[Wow they sing it.] 


Then Aucassin went home; 
But his heart was wrung with fear 
By the parting from his dainty dear, 
His dainty dear so fair, 
Whom he sought for everywhere; 
But nowhere could he find her, far or near. 


To the palace he has come, 
And he climbs up every stair: 
He hides him in his room, 
And weeps in his despair. 


“Oh, my Nicolette!” said he, 
‘So dear and sweet is she! 

So sweet for that, so sweet for this, 
So sweet to speak, so sweet to kiss, 

So sweet to come, so sweet to stay, 

So sweet to sing, so sweet to play, 
So sweet when there, so sweet when. 

here, 
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© Oh, my darling! Oh, my dear! 
Where are you, my sweet, while I 
Sit and weep so near to die, 
Because I cannot find my darling dear?’”’! 


[Now they speak it, and talk it, and tell it.] 


Now, while Aucassin was mourning 
thus in his room, always grieving for 
Nicolette his love, the Count Bou- 
gars de Valence was keeping up his 
war against the Count Garin de Beau- 
caire. 

He had drawn out his footmen and 
his horsemen to assault the castle; 
and the defendants of the castle 
seized their arms to meet him, and 
-ran-to the gates and walls where they 
thought the besiegers would attack. 
The people of the town followed the 
knights and the sergeants: they 
mounted the ramparts, and poured 
down.a storm of quarrels and javelins. 

In the very most terrible moment 
of the assault, the Count Garin de 
Beaucaire came into the room where 
Aucassin was grieving in his sorrow 
for his sweet darling, Nicolette. 

“Oh, my boy!” he said, “ what are 
you doing here while your castle is 
besieged, good and strong though it 
be? Do youknow, that, if you lose it, 
youare disinherited? Boy, take your 
arms, mount your horse, defend your 
lands, and lead your men to battle. As 
soon as they see you in the midst of 
them, they will bravely defend their 
homes and their lives, your lands and 
mine. You are tall and strong; and 
you ought to show that you are.” 

“ Father,” replied Aucassin, “ what 
are you talking about? May God re- 
fuse me all that I may ever ask him, 


1The is very pretty, and can be 
guessed out, even by the unlearned reader: — 
“ Nicolete biax esters, 
Biax venir et biax alers 
Biax déduis et dous parlers, 
Biax borders et biax jouers, 
Biax baisiers, biax acolers.” 
Biaz is beata. 
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if I consent to be made a knight, to 
mount a horse, or to go to fight, before 
you have given me Nicolette, my dar- 
ling sweetheart ! ” 

“Boy,” replied his father, “ this 
cannot be. I had rather be disinher- 
ited, and lose all I have, than that you 
should have her for your wife.” 

On this the Count Garin de Beau- 
caire turned away. But’ Aucassin 
called him back, and said to him, 


. “ Come, father, I beg you! I have one 


condition to propose to you.” 

“‘ What is that, dear boy ?” 

“Tt is this. I will take my arms, 
I will mount my horse, and I will do 
my duty bravely, on condition, that, if 
God bring me out of the battle un- 
hurt, you will let me see my darling 
sweetheart, Nicolette, and embrace her. 
There shall be time to say two or 
three words to her, and to kiss her 
once.” 

“T grant it willingly,” said the 
father; and he went away. 


[Now they sing it.] 


Not diamonds bright, or heaps of gold, 
Would give to you such bliss 

As blessed this boy when he was told 
The way to earn a kiss. 


They quickly brought him arms of steel, 
His helmet and his crest; 

Upon his head the helmet laced; 

And then a double hauberk braced 
Across his breast. 


He springs upon his charger white; 

And when he glances on his feet 

His greaves are tight and silver bright: 

His darling dear he thinks upon; 

He spurs his war-horse fleet, 

And rushes straight before him down 
To the fight. 


[Here they speak it, and talk it, and tell it.] 


Aucassin was armed, then, as you 


‘have heard. 


How bright his shield, as it hung 
from his neck! how well his helmet 
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fitted his head! and how his sword 
clanged, hanging upon his thigh ! 

The young man was tall, strong, 
handsome, and well armed. His horse 
was swift; and he was soon at the 
castle-gate. 

Now, do not go and think that he 
was thinking the least in the world 
of capturing oxen or cows or goats! 
No, nor of giving mortal blows to the 
knights or the other soldiers of Count 
Bougars de Valence! 

Oh, no, not he! He had some- 
thing else in his head and in his 
heart ; for he was thinking of Nicolette, 
his darling sweetheart. So he even 
forgot to hold up his reins; and his 
horse, as soon as he once felt the spurs, 
carried him in full mélée into the 
very middle of his enemies. 

They were overjoyed at such luck. 
They surrounded him, and seized his 
lance and his shield, and, as they led 
him away prisoner, began to ask 
each other with what death they 
would make him die. 

“ Alas!” said Aucassin to himself, 
“these are my mortal enemies, who 
are leading me away to cut off my 
head. But, if my head is cut off, I 
shall never be able to speak again 
to Nicolette, my darling sweetheart.” 

Then he added, “I still have my 
good sword. I am mounted on a 
strong horse. If he does not save me 
from the mélée, it is because he never 
loved me, and then may God never 
help him!” 

So he grasped his sword in his hand, 
and drove his spurs into his horse’s 
side again, and struck to right, and 
struck to left, and cut and thrust. 
At every blow, he chopped off heads 
and arms, and all around him he made 
the place bloody and empty, as a boar 
does when he is assailed by dogs in 
a forest. .Ten knights were thus 
maimed, and seven others were wound- 
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ed. Then he withdrew at once from 
the mé/ée with his horse at full gallop, 
still grasping his sword in his hand. 

Now the Count Bougars de Va- 
lence liad heard they had captured his 
enemy Aucassin, and that they were 
going to hang him. He came up 
there at just this moment. Aucassin 
recognized him, and struck him a 
heavy blow with his sword full on his 
helmet, so that it was crushed down 
upon his head, and he fell stunned 
upon the ground. Then the young 
man took him by the hand to help 
him up, and, as soon as he could stand, 
took him by the nose-piece of his 
helmet, and led him, without more 
ado, to his father, the Count Garin de 
Beaucaire, to whom he said, — 

“Father, here is your enemy, who 
has fought so long against you, and 
done you sq much mischief. This 
war which he has made against you 
has lasted now for twenty years, and 
no one has been able to bring it. to a 
good end. But I hope it is finished 
to-day.” 

“Dear son,” replied the old count, 
“such feats of youth as this are 


‘worth much more than your foolish 


loves.” 

“Father,” replied Aucassin, “do 
not begin to preach to me, I beg you. 
Think, rather, of keeping the promise 
which you gave to me.” 

“ What promise, my dear boy?” 

“What! have you already for- 
gotten it, my father? By my head! 
forget it who will, I shall remember 
it. What! my father, do you not 
remember, that when I consented to 
arm myself, and go and fight this 
count’s people, it was on condition, 
that, if God should bring me out of 
the battle unhurt, you would let me 
see my darling sweetheart, Nicolette, 
and say two or three words to her, and 
kiss her once? As you promised 
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this, my father, so you must per- 
form.” 

“T hear,” replied the count; “but 
Ido not understand. It is impossi- 
ble that I ever promised any thing so 
foolish. Why, if your Nicolette was 
here, I should burn her without pity, 
and you yourself might expect the 
same fate.” 

“Ts that all, my father?” said 
Aucassin. 

“Yes,” replied the count. 

“ Certes,” replied the boy, “I am 
very sorry to see a man of your age 
such a liar!” 

Then. he turned towards the Count 
de Valence, and said to him, “Count 
de Valence, are you not my poe 
er?” 

* Certainly.” 

“Give me your hand, then, I beg 
you.” 

“Gladly,” replied the count; and 
he placed his hand in Aucassin’s. 

Aucassin replied, “Count de Va- 
lence, pledge me your faith, that when- 
ever you have the wish or the power 
to shame my father, or to hurt him, 
in his person or in his goods, you will 
do so.” 

“ Pardieu, sir! do not mock me, 
but name my ransom. Ask for gold 
or silver, horses or palfreys, dogs or 
birds, and I will try to give you 
what you ask. This is another 
thing.” 

“ What!” cried Aucassin, “do you 
not own yourself my prisoner? ” 


“Indeed I do,” cried the Count de. 


Bougars. 

“Well, if you will not take the 
oath I demand, your head shall fly 
off.” 

“Enough! I take the oath you 
exact,” said the count quickly. 

Then Aucassin ordered a horse for 
him, mounted another, and led him 
to a place of safety. 


[Now they sing it.] 


Now when the Count Garin 
~ Finds out that Aucassin 
' His darling sweet 
Will not forget, 
His darling of the charming face, 
He claps him in a dungeon, 
Tn a cellar underground, 
All walled in with heavy stones, 
Built double thick around; 
And my wretched Aucassin 
So sad as now had never been. 


“Oh, my darling Nicolette!” 
In his misery said he, 
“My darling dear of charming face, 
My darling fleur de lis, 
My darling sweeter than the grape, 
My darling, list to me, 
Imprisoned in this horrid place. 


“The other day a pilgrim gray - 
From Limousin had made his way, 
And on the straw the poor man‘lay, 
So sick was he, and near to die. 

But Nicolette passed by his door. 
The pilgrim heard my darling’s feet 

Pit-pat across the floor; 
He saw my darling’s little cloak 

Her cape so white, her ermine bright; 
And though no word she spoke, 
Yet, when he saw my darling sweet, 
The poor old pilgrim raised his head, 
And, cured by her, he left his bed, 
And took his staff, and.took his way, 

And found his home once more. 


“Oh, darling dear! oh, fleur de lis! 

. So sweet to come, so sweet to stay, 
So sweet to sing, so sweet to play, 
So sweet for that, so sweet for this, 
So sweet to speak, so sweet to kiss, 
Who is there who my love can see, 
And hate a girl so sweet as she? 
For you, dear child, your love is bound 
In this dungeon underground: 
Here they will see me die alone 

For you, my fleur de lis!’’ 


[Now they speak it, and talk it, and tell it.) 


Aucassin was thrown into prison, 
as you have just heard. And Nico- 
lette, on her part, was still in the 
vaulted room, imprisoned also. 

It was in the summer-time in the 
month of May, when the days are so 
warm, and so long, and so full of light, 
and the nights so sweet and so se- 
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rene. Nicolette Jay in her bed, and 
saw the moon shine clear through 
the window, and heard the nightin- 
gale sing among the trees of the 
garden. She remembered Aucassin, 
the friend she loved so well, and she 
began to sigh tenderly. Then she 
thought upon the deadly hatred of 
the Count Garin de Beaucaire, and 
she- knew that she was lost if she re- 
mained in this room, and that her 
dear Aucassin would be lost also if 
he remained in his dungeon. 

Then she-looked at the old woman 
who was set to guard her, and she 
saw that she was asleep. Nicolette 
rose quickly, threw a fine silk mantle 
which she had saved over her shoul- 
ders, took the sheets and coverlet of 
her bed, made of them as long a rope 
as she could, and tied it to the window- 
post. When she had done this, she 
seized it with both hands, one above, 
and one below, and slid down upon 
the turf, which was covered with 
dew. 

Thus she descended into the garden. 

Nicolette’s hair was blonde, fine, and 
curly ; her eyes were soft and laugh- 
ing; her complexion was fair and 
fresh ; her nose high and well placed; 
her lips were redder than cherries 
and roses in summer-time, and her 
teeth white and small. You could 
span her little waist with your two 
hands; and the daisies which she 
broke when she stepped upon them, 
as they fell back upon her ankles 
seemed black against her feet, so fair 
was this girl. ' 

She went to the garden-gate and 
opened it; she walked through the 
streets of Beaucaire by the light of 
the moon, and strayed here, and 
strayed there, till she found the 
tower in which was her sweetheart, 
Aucassin. Now, this tower had loop- 
holes in it on each side. 


- Nicolette crept in behind one of 
the pillars, and wrapped herself in her 
mantle, and thrust her blonde head 
into one of the crevices, so that she 
could hear the voice of her dear Au- 
cassin, who was weeping within 
bitterly, in great grief for the loss 
of his darling sweetheart, who was 
absent from his eyes. And, when 
Nicolette had heard him, she re- 
solved to speak to him, in turn. 


[Wow they sing it.] 


Nicolette, of lovely face, 

Rested in this darksome place, 
Against a pillar, where 

The heavy wall her lover kept: 

She heard her darling as he wept 
In his despair. 


Then in turn, to him she cried, 
* Aucassin, of noble race, 

Freeman horn, and proud of place, 
Why should you complain and grieve, 
Because you must your sweetheart leave? 

Your father fain would burn me, 

And all your kinsmen spurn me. 
From you, my darling love, I flee: 

I shall go and cross the sea, 
In other lands than this to be.” 


Then she cut off her golden hair, 
And threw it to her lover there. 
Each heavy lock, each pretty curl, 
Aucassin in rapture prest, 
‘And hid them on his panting breast, 
While he wept in his despair 
For his darling girl. 


[Now they speak it, and talk it, and tell it.] 


Now, when Aucassin heard Nico- 
lette say that she was going to another 
country, he was very much distressed. 

‘“‘My darling sweetheart,” he said, 
“you shall never go; for that would 
be to give me my death-blow, and the 
most cruel death-blow of all. The 
first man that saw you would take 
you for his own; and, when I heard 
that, J should plunge my knife into 
my héart. No, I would not do that! 
I would run with all my might 
against a wall or a rock, and I would 
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throw myself head first upon it, with 
guch a plunge, that my eyes should 
spring out, and I would brain myself. 
I would rather by a hundred times 
die such a death, than know that you 
belonged to any other man!” 

. “ Aucassin,” replied Nicolette, “I 


do not believe that you love me as . 


much as you say; but I am quite 
sure that I love you more than you 
love me.” . 

“Never!” replied Aucassin. “Oh, 
my darling sweetheart! you cannot 
Jove me more than I love you. No 
woman can love man as man loves 
woman; for woman’s love is in her 
eye, it is in the tip of her toe, and 
the end of her finger: but man’s 
love is in the bottom of his heart, 
and so firmly does it grow there, that 
it can never be uprooted.” 

So did Aucassin and Nicolette 
talk together when the watchmen of 
the town came up by the next street, 
with their swords hidden under their 
cloaks. 

. Now, the Count Garin had bidden 
these people kill Nicolette if they 
could take her; and just as they were 
coming up where they would see 
her, and run to seize her, the look- 
out on the tower saw them. 

“What a pity,” cried he, “to kill 
so pretty a girl as this! It would be 
a@ mercy to warn her before these 
wretches see her. For, as soon as 
they kill her, my boy Aucassin will 
die; and that would be a pity cer- 
tes /” 


[Now they sing it.] 


Now, I tell you that this lookout 

Was as courteous as brave, 
And so this song the man began, 

Poor Nicolette to save,— 

“Oh, my pretty girl!” said he, 

“Whose leart can beat so true and free, 
Whose eyes are bright, whose form is light, 
And whose face is so sweet to see, 


I‘know you’re watching there 
For your lover underground: 
He weeps for you in his despair, 
Bolted, barred, and bound. 
Now, maiden, list to me: 

Of the night-watch beware, 

For they are passing by, 

A hidden sword on every thigh; 
Hide yourself as they pass by; 
Maiden, beware.” 


* Low they speak it, and talk it, and tell it.] 


“Ah!” replied Nicolette to the 
lookout, “may God grant eternal re- 
pose to the souls of your father and 
of your mother for this kindly warn- 
ing you have given tome! I will take 
care of the rascals, whoever they may 
be; and in this the good God will 
help me.” 

So saying, she wrapped herself in 
her mantle as closely as she could, 
and hid herself silently in the shadow 
of the pillar. So she waited till the 
watchmen had passed by; and, when 
she thought them far enough gone, 
she took leave of Aucassin, and went 
her way. 

So she came to-the castle walls. 


* Now these were broken in many of 


the joints; and the active girl was 
able to let herself down, with the 
help of her hands, as a little four- 
footed kid would have done. But, 
when she was half-way down, she 
looked into the ditch, and she was 
frightened to see how sheer and steep 
it was. 

“Oh, my dear Maker God!” she 
whispered, “if I let myself fall, I 
shall break my neck; if I stay 
where I am, they will seize me, and 
burn me: well, one death with 
another, I had rather run the risk of 
being killed than serve as a sight for 
all the people to-morrow.” 

So she made the sign of the cross, 
and let herself slide down the face of 
the wall to the very bottom of the 
ditch. Then she looked at her pretty 
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feet and her pretty hands, which had 
never known what it was to be 
wounded before. They were all 
scratched and torn; and the blood 
flowed from them in a dozen places. 
‘ But Nicolette felt no pain, because 
she was still so much afraid; for she 
had only succeeded in getting into 
the ditch, and now she must get out 


again. 

The bold girl tried here, and she 
tried there; for she knew that it was 
a bad place to stay in; and at last 
she found one of the pointed stakes, 
which the defenders of the castle had 
thrown down on the besiegers when 
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they were attacked. -This she took, 
and with its aid she clambered up the 
reverse of the ditch, step after step, 
And soon she was at the top, though 
not without great pains. 

The woods were two arbalist shots 
away from her,— woods which 
stretched thirty leagues. this way, 
and thirty leagues that way, all 
haunted by wild beasts and venomous 
serpents. Poor Nicolette was fright- 
ened to death when she thought of 
them, because she did not want to be 
eaten alive; but still she pressed on, 
because she had no more wish to be 
burned alive. 


[To be concluded in September.] 





The Geaminer. 


THE numerous tributes to the memory of Mr. Sumner make, all to- 
gether, a considerable part of the American literature of this spring. 
It has revived a thousand memories of the political history of the 
generation past, and has roused no little discussion in conversation 
regarding the motives and successes of forty years. 

It was inevitable that eulogy, even when meant to be sincere, 
should often be indiscriminate. The older men, of many schools, 
have been at least amused, if they have not been annoyed, when 
they have observed that the very existence of some of Mr. Sum- 
ner’s great contemporaries and predecessors have sometimes been for- 
getten in the wish to honor him. This is but a passing wave of for- 
getfulness. History will not consent to be re-written because we, all 
loved and honored him. And he would have been the last man to 
have spoken of his own place and of his own career in language as 
audacious as this which is now used by some of his eulogists. 

To say that he was the first man in the Senate whom the leaders 
of the South respected while they feared, is not simply to set 
aside Mr. Chase and Mr. Seward, as if they were hampered by the 
fatal timidity of the party to which they belonged, but it is to do in- 
justice to Mr. Hale, who had stood alone in the Senate without party 
help, as well as without party entanglement, and had sustained the 
cause to which he had pledged himself “solitary and alone,” with 
wonderful-resource, not only of wit and good-humor, but of sagacity, 
political information, and of the eloquence which comes from convic- 
tion. There is no finer passage in our political history, and none 
which young men can study to better advantage, than that which de- 
scribes the loyalty with which Mr. Hale and his companions deserted 
the dominant Democratic party of New Hampshire as early as 1845, 
and took their State with them. This revolution in State politics 
preceded by five years the revolution in Massachusetts which placed 
Mr. Sumner in the Senate of the United States. For four'of those 
years Mr. Hale was alone in the Senate, slighted, as far as form went, 
by being refused a place upon a committee, but respected by one-half 
the country, and dreaded by the other, as the most quick-sighted and 
faithful watchman for personal freedom, —a man who perhaps never 
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made a mistake, and who brought singular variety and activity to the 
great work which he so often had to do single-handed. 

To speak as if Mr. Sumner were the earliest representative in Con- 
gress of the anti-slavery sentiment, pure and simple, is to forget the 
Titan work of John Quincy Adams, whom one is tempted to call the 
“ young man eloquent” as one looks over his work of those last seven- 
teen years of his life, to which he seems new-born. He-stood, like 
Mr, Hale, in a position perfectly independent of party, but was be- 
coming, as has been well said, through those seventeen years, the 
leader of the great national party which was still in embryo. Besides 
Mr. Adams, such men as Palfrey and Giddings were recognized as 
completely pledged to the principles of this embryo party; and 
though they may have acted, as of course he did, with the Whig op- 
position during the administration of Mr. Polk, still in a hundred ways 
they had ikown themselves as distinctly anti-slavery men, — men who 
would not have been there unless they had been anti-slavery men, — 
men, indeed, who knew at that early moment on what issue the poli- 
tics of the future were to turn. 

* The precise truth is the noblest tribute for Mr. Sumner. He has 
himself stated the history of his political life with great precision. 
He says it was the cause of Peace which first arrested his attention, 
and that he then devoted his life to securing peace among the nations 
of the world. Then he says, that at the very threshold of life thus 
devoted he found the institution of slavery at home an organized and 
perpetual war, and nothing less. Because he found this he opposed 
slavery, and undertook the putting it out of the way, as an effort 
which became, so to speak, a great episode, occupying his life. His 
public position then, with regard to the great anti-slavery war, is not 
unlike that of John Adams with regard to the independence of Amer- 
ica. Samuel Adams and other men, pure idealists all of them, had con- 
- ceived the great determination before him, — they had pledged their 
lives to it, and had had prices set upon their heads for it. When the 
time came, and the country needed him, John Adams, in his order, 
came, and to the great cause consecrated his learning, his high posi- 
tion, and his life. He joined in the declaration of independence, and 
made the constitutions of Massachusetts and the nation. But he did 
not claim, and his friends did not claim for him, that he conceived 
the great idea of independence, or that he introduced it to the 
country. Nor do Mr. Sumner’s wiser friends, in the parallel case, 
profess that he was the first champion of personal freedom before 
Congress, or even that he was the first man there who was feared on 
' the one hand and hated on the other, as the champion of its cause. 
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SERMONS, OLD AND NEW.' 


Waite sermons have so much to 
say about the literature of the times, 
especially about the people’s books 
and magazines, it is but common 
courtesy for one of the latter to ac- 
knowledge the’ compliment, and say 
a word about sermons in return. 

Here on our table this month we 
have one pile of Henry Ward Beech- 
er’s discourses, delivered in Brooklyn 
and published in “* Plymouth Pulpit” 
during the past few years; and an- 
other of Robert South’s, reprinted in 
this country two years ago, but deliv- 
ered in Oxford, London, and other 
parts of England, two centuries be- 
fore. We place them side by side, 
as representative sermons, from their 
popularity, influence, and power ; and 
all the better representatives from 
the fact that in respect to principles, 
ideas, and methods they have almost 
nothing in common. They differ as 
much as the ages in which they were 
preached ; and the only kind of unity 
between them is what might be called 
unity of effect. 

The unity of effect the two preach- 
ers certainly manifested in a marked 
degree. The crowd which gathers in 
Brooklyn to hear the pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church is but a repetition of 
that which used to throng chapels, 
halls, and cathedrals, when the **Pub- 
lic Orator of the University of Ox- 
ford” was announced as preacher for 
the day. 

' In both cases might be seen the 
same eager listening, the same ex- 


pectancy of something worth coming - 


‘for, and the same warming up to an 
enthusiasm that forgot the common 
reverence for sacred times and places. 


1Sermons by RobertSouth, D.p. 5 vols, New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1871. 

“Plymouth Pulpit:” the Sermons of Henry 
Ward Beecher, New York: J. B. Ford & Co., 39 
Park Row. 
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In both cases, also, men of certain 
theories and lives knew well enough, 
when the text was announced, that © 
they were to be bombarded without 
further notice by cannons which 
neither used blank cartridges, nor 
missed their aim. Both won in nearly 
equal measure the love of friends 
and respect of opponents, by that 
fearlessness in attacking the wrong 
and maintaining the right which char- 
acterizes every one whom the Spirit 
ordains to the Christian ministry. 
On the day when Charles I. was ex- 
ecuted, South was one of the famous 
Dr. Basby’s pupils ; but, though only 
fifteen years old, he led the devotions 
of the school, and prayed for his 
majesty by name, with as little dread 
of the powers of the state as Mr. 
Beecher had in praying for John 
Brown. <A few years later, he re- 
joiced in the defeat of those who 
executed the royal martyr, as Mr. 
Beecher did in the overthrow of those 
who put the republican martyr to 
death; and, though both thus found 
themselves in the prime of life on 
the popular side, and supported by 
the power and wealth which once op- 
posed them, it was only because the 
people had come to them, not because 
they had abandoned their first posi- 
tion, and moved towards the people. 

But there the resemblance ends. 
The moment you look ‘over these 
ponderous volumes, to see what was 
said to the eager crowds, who seized 
upon their teacher’s lightest words, 
you find a broader gulf than that of 
years separating these two leaders 
of the pulpit, — the old and the new. 
The Oxford crowd heard, Sunday 
after Sunday, the duty of passive © 
obedience to the law of the state, 
however obnoxious to their personal 
feelings and conscience it might be ; 
the Brooklyn throngs have heard just 
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as muchofa higherlaw ; which,though 
written on the lowest depths of a 
man’s heart, overrides all laws of 
Congress, acts of parliament, and 
decrees of kings. The one listened 
to constant reiterations of the divine 
rights of kings; the other, to still 
stronger assertions of the divine 
rights of man. Those were contin- 
ually told that the church whose 
head was his majesty, and whose 
articles were approved by the govern- 
ment, was the only church of God 
on earth; while these are always 
assured, that, whenever human souls 
love Christ in sincerity and truth, 
the truest church of all is formed, 
whatever be its name. In Oxford, 
Milton, Cromwell, and every one who 
advocated free thought, free speech, 
and a free state, were openly called 
by name, and held up to public ridi- 
cule and reproach: in Brooklyn also, 
their names are spoken, but with 
sympathetic reverence, as befits the 
men who served their own generation 
by the will of God. Indeed, it would 
have been strange if the staunch old 
loyalist, who looked on a common- 
wealth with a perfect hatred, should 
have delivered sermons at all like 
our ardent republican ; and it would 
have been an impossibility even for 
the “learned but ill-natured divine,” 
who vented his coarsest wit and foul- 
est sarcasm on the Puritans, to preach 
like the large-hearted son of the 
Puritans, who still builds on the one 
foundation which his fathers laid, — 
** keep thyself pure.” The result is, 
that while the men of to-day read 
the sermons of to-day with a vidit, 
and would as soon leave the tele- 
graphic despatches unread as fail to 
notice the report of Mr. Beecher’s 
discourse, they could not be bribed 
to wade through these volumes of 
South’s. They would find him out 
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of all sympathy with their best hopes 
and aspirations, and, what would 
quench their interest all the sooner, 
insufferably tedious. If they should 
buy this collection of his sermons, 
they would never read them, but 
would merely keep them on the shelf, 
to show how dull it is possible for 
ministers to be. So greatly have 
the tastes of people changed! Yet, 
two hundred years ago, Dr. South 
had a popularity, influence, and power 
equal to that of any clergyman of 
our times. 

The explanation of this fact, that a 
preacher who drew the greatest crowd 
of hearers in one age can hardly find 
readers enough in another to secure 
him a book-notice in the magazines, 
must be sought in the nature and ob. 
ject of sermons. They are designed 
simply to do good in their own day 
and generation. They aim at imme- 
diate results, here and now, — not a 
far-off effect on posterity. A sermon 
is “ daily bread for daily needs,”—not 
arich field which owes mankind a har- 
vest every coming year. A sermon 
is a cup of water, which you drain in 
your thirst, and it is gone; it is not 
a perennial fountain to feed some 
river of life. A sermon is the last 
fruit that grew on the tree of knowl- 
edge in the garden of the minister's 
soul; butitis not itself the tree which 
is to bear fruit for all lands and ages. 
It is not, as some try to make it, a 
body of divinity, carefully embalmed 
and preserved for each successive gen- 
eration to gaze on, and see in it the 
image of the perfect man ; it is noth- 
ing more than one bright flash from 
the spirit of divinity, shining out for 
a moment, and then passing from 
sight, to be seen no more except in 
the effect itproduces. For the effect 
of a sermon. and not its bodily form, 
is, with rare exceptions, the only part 
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of it that endures, or ought to endure. 
Last summer’s showers fell, and dried 
up; its dews came, and went ; its sun- 
beams shone, and faded : and no trace 
of either of them is found. But this 
winter’s bread and fruit were nour- 
ished by their daily and nightly influ- 
ences, and were made able to nourish 


us. Thesun set, but the wheat grew.’ 


So the sermon is lost sight of after a 
time ; and, when you chance to come 
across its dead body, you see little in it 
to admire: yet if it was a good word 
and true, spoken from the heart and 
to the heart, it made some human 
soul better, wiser, and happier for its 
immortal life. ‘ Sermons perish,” 
writes Mr. Beecher, *‘ but men live” ; 
and, if the sermons were worth preach- 
ing, the men are the nobler and purer 
for them. . 

Hence the discourses which are the 
most popular at the time, because 
best adapted to meet the immediate 
demands of the age, have commonly 
a very short lease of popularity. The 
race keeps changing; and ministers 
more than any onc else try to change 
it. This change keeps bringing about 
new tastes, new. likings, new demands. 
Our virtues and vices are different 
from those of a former age; and our 
doubts and conflicts are far from be- 
ing the same. The questions which 
shake churches and states to-day, and 
even rend the individual soul with 
anxieties and cares, are not those 
which vexed human hearts a century 
ago. The sins that so easily beset 
us are not the special ones which lay 
across their path, and barred their up- 
ward progress. Therefore, the ser- 
mon which speaks living words to 
living men must vary in its form and 
structure with the times. The more 
popular it is, the more it must 
have to do with the pressing needs 
of the moment when it is delivered, 
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assailing the vices which are then 
most prominent, urging the virtues 
which are then in least repute, and 
answering the questions which rise 
up on every side from a bewildered 
people’s lips; and, the better it does 
this, the more transient its value will 
be. South’s sermons sprang out of 
the history of his times, and reflect 
that history so thoroughly that we can 
hardly enter into sympathy with them, 
and most certainly cannot find enough 
there to satisfy our needs; and Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons are rooted in our 
history so deeply, and reflect it so 
clearly, that a new generatior}i 
terly new circumstances wil! n 
what thousands do now, —jw 
word they need to quicken, gui 
strengthen the better part ‘of 
nature. The most popular sermons 
of one age may thus become tlie most 
unpopular in the next ; and this would 
result from their -worth, not their 
worthlessness. 

The American pulpit has seen three 
prominent kinds of preachers. The 


first gave us scriptural doctrines in 


scriptural language, and supported 
every assertion by scriptural quota- 
tions, line upon line, precept upon 
precept. Ifa point was to be illus- 
trated, it must beillustrated by Scrip- 
ture; if proved, it must be proved 
by Scripture: and wherever chapter 
and verse could be brought forward 
containing a ‘* Thou shalt ” or ** Thou 
shalt not,” or logically implying one 
of these, the whole question of duty 
was regarded settled. These men 
used the Bible as their statute-book ; 
and, in all their prohibitions, permis- 
sions, and commands, tried to keep 
within the strict letter of the written 
law. Preaching like theirs secured 
amore thorough knowledge of the 
contents of the Bible than our age 
possesses, and trained up a race of 
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disciples who could recite the doc- 
trines of the church as readily as the 
alphabet, and give a reason for be- 
lieving every one. Now it needs 
nothing more than Dr. South’s ex- 
ample to show how faulty a system 
of sermonizing this is when carried 
to extremes; for, when he mentioned 


a verse from any part of the Bible’ 


whatever, to show the wickedness of 
opposing the government, or the duty 
of obeying every whim of Charles 
II, or the apostolic origin of the 
Church of England, or the wrath of 
God against republicans and puri- 
tans, he expected all his hearers to 
be convinced without any further 
argument, 

Then, as a reaction against contro- 
verted points of doctrines based upon 
scriptural texts, we had some very 
beautiful, timely, and impressive 
moral essays under the name of ser- 
mons: The virtues which had been 
too often lost sight of in the tumult 
of dogmatic controversy, and buried 
up beneath a heap of proof-texts, 
where they seemed stifled for want 
of air, were brought to the light once 
more, and urged upon the public no- 
tice. The high claims of truthful- 
ness, honesty, purity, and their com- 
peers, were set forth in due order, 
under the impression, it would seem, 
that men do wrong through simple 
ignorance of the right. They devoted 
their pulpit discussions to character 
far more than to creeds; and those 
who take pains to read their sermons 
will agree that the character they de- 
pict is as pure and holy as was ever 
lived by men on earth, or by angels 
in heaven. Sometimes, however, 
they erred through taking too partial 
a view of human nature, and not 
making allowance for the strength of 
passion; for it was, we believe, a 
preacher of this class, who declared 


that, “If virtue were enibodied in a 
human form, men would worship 
her,” — a statement which called out 
the apt retort: ** Virtue was embod- 
ied in a human form, and men cruci- 
fied him.” 

Then came the popular sermon of 
modern times, which differs very es- 
sentially from both of these. It pre- 
sents the doctrines of Christianity as 
clearly as the old Puritan divines; 
but presents them as spiritual cer- 
tainties, gained by the experience of 
life, instead of logical deductions from 
some text of Scripture. It enjoins. 
the moral virtues of life as forcibly 
as the former discourses of the lib- 
eral school, but always traces them 
back to the spiritual facts in which 
they are rooted. In short, the ser- 
mon which characterizes this age 
dwells almost wholly on what it 
knows, and very little on what it 
merely believes. For our system of 
religion is made up of two sets of 
truths. The first contains those 
which are simply points of belief. 
These relate to historical facts, about 
which there is conflicting testimony, 
as the authorship of some of the bib- 
lical books; or else to the explana- 
tion of admitted facts, as, ‘* How does 
Christ save people from their sins?” 
Nearly every question, therefore, 
about criticism, prophecy, and mira- 
cle is a2 pure matter of belief, to be 
answered by scholars alone, and ac- 
cepted by others on their authority, 
if accepted at all. But far beyond 
these in real importance are the 
truths concerning which we gain a 
positive knowledge through the ex- 
periences of life. These include ev- 
erything which relates to holiness of 
heart and uprightness of conduct. 
We never say in respect to them, we 
think, we imagine, we believe; but 
we know: for our conviction is 80 
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firm it cannot be shaken by any de- 
nials, doubts, or arguments. Now, 
this kind of knowledge which comes 
from doing, this spiritual certainty 
which is gained by experience, is the 
real heart of our religion, and the 
truest life of man ; since not what we 
believe about spiritual things, but 
only what we know about them, meas- 
ures our attainments in Christianity. 

Here lies the great success of Mr. 
Beecher. Avoiding what is simply 
proved by a process of reasoning, he 
builds upon the foundation of knowl- 
edge. He leads his hearers back to 
the certainties they have learned by 
actual experience, and always asks 
them to start from things which are 
undeniably true. He says, ‘‘ No man 


can learn God out of a book. . . . It 
is living, not thinking, that makes 
your God to you. . . . Any man that 


is trying to think out his way to God, 
instead of living his way to God, will 
find that he has mistaken the method.” 
Even in treating so abstruse a subject 
as the Trinity, he declares, ‘* Blessed 
are they that need no argument... . 
I do not know the mode of divine 
agency, but of the fact that the human 
soul in its higher spiritual relations is 
open,— that there is nothing between 
it ahd God, as it were; that it palpi- 
tates, as it were, under the conscious 
presence of God,— . . of that fact 
I have no more doubt than I have of 
my own existence.” So, when in 
calling Christ the Door, he says, 
' “Speak, ye that have proved it,” he 
refers to nothing but the prodf which 
comes from living out the Christian 
life; for that is ‘“‘ the secret evidence 
I have had of the truth of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Yet he would make 
this testimony from experience in- 
clude all that is clearly shown by the 
experience of others besides our- 
selves; since Elisha can ford rivers 
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by trusting in the God of Elijah ; and 
it is a reasonable faith that “the 
grace which carried every one of them 
through can carry me through.” 

The work accomplished by such 
sermons cannot be transient in its 
nature, or easily overthrown. It is not 
shaken by logical arguments, because 
it does not rest on logical arguments ; 
it is not disturbed by scientific crit- 
icism, because it rests on no such 
criticism. It is all based on the spir- 
itual certainty, which scepticism and 
unbelief cannot argue away; and 
though one who is convinced by a 
text may doubt when the reading of 
that text is called in question, yet he 
who holds to his religion, because he 
has lived it out and tested its worth, 
has nothing to fear. 

At this moment, when a crowd of 
charlatans and adventurers are trying 
to cloud the reputation earned in a 
noble life, there is a satisfaction in 
saying, that, long after they and their 
slanders are forgotten, the dignity and 
grandeur of sermons thus founded 
will be remembered, and the life of 
the man who uttered them will be 
honored. 


LES SAINTS EVANGILES.. 

Tue French reviews are enthusi- 
astic just now on the subject-of a 
new edition of the “Holy Gospels,” 
published by Hachette & Co., in two 
large volumes, with every advantage 
in the way of illustration, paper, and 
letter-press that time and money can 
give. More than twelve years and a 
million of francs have been devoted 
to this work; and it has been carried 
through with the greatest fidelity by 
the well-known publishers, who have 
put into it an amount of care and per- 

1 "Les Saints Evangiles, traduites par Bossuet. 


Dessins par M. A. Bida. 2 vols. large folio, Ha- 
chette & Co.: Paris. 1873. 
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severance that have made of it a real 
masterpiece. 

' . The size of the pages of this mag- 
nificent work—it is about twenty 
three by sixteen inches —is so ample» 
it has given an opportunity for large 
engravings, the subjects of which 
have been designed by M. A. Bida, 
who had travelled in the East for the 
purpose of studying the landscape, 
the costume, and the manners of the 
country, and has made use of his 
studies to give life to his pictures. 
Wherever he went, in Jerusalem, He- 
bron, Damascus, he lived among the 
Jews, in order to become thoroughly 
acquainted with their present way of 
living, since the life of the present 
in that country so completely repre- 
sents that of the past. In the East, 
there are still no roads, no steam- 
engines; but the traveller passes si- 
lently over winding paths on horse- 
back or dromedary, on a mule or an 
ass, as in the olden time, All these 
surroundings M. Bida has carefully 
rendered. 

Besides his studied pictures, each 
page is accompanied with a series of. 
ornaments in copper-plate within a 
double rubrication. These serve 
as titles, headings of chapters, ini- 
tial letters, — nearly three hundred 
different designs in all, illustrating 
the parallel text of each Gos- 
pel. M. Rossigneux, who has la. 
bored upon this work for seven years, 
has succeeded in making use of the 
conventional decorations of such 
books, with an originality that gives 
them grace, intertwining the crown of 
thorns, the lilies, the ears of corn, 
the reeds, with the hand of an artist. 

The print of this work has been 
studied with as much care as the rest. 
The character is clear and handsome ; 
and it has gone through a wonderful 
amount of correction to render it 


absolutely free from misprint or mis- 
take. The paper and the ink too are 
equally praised: the paper made of 
threads of pure linen; the ink, care- 
fully compounded, of a rich tone 
harmonizing with the paper. 

The reader is surprised to find that 
the text of this copy of the Gospels, 
so modern in its execution, and 
availing itself of all the improvements 
of the present day, is made from a 
translation by Bossuet. During his 
life-time Bossuet completed no such 
translation, properly so called, but 
this has been carefully made up by 
M. Walton, secretary of the academy 
of inscriptions and _ belles-lettres, 
from the several texts quoted by 
Bossuet in his sermons and funeral 
orations, known to be translated by 
himself. In this way, a translation 
that may be considered truly ortho- 
dox and Roman Catholic has been 
obtained. 

M. Bida, in his delineation of the 
principal figure, has attempted to 
bring together whatever tradition can 
offer. He is a fervent believer in the 
divinity of Christ ; and, therefore, he 
surrounds the head of Christ with a 
nimbus, wherever he appears. This 
single fact makes this book (so com- 
plete in everything that money can 
buy of art) a perfect contrast to the 
illustrated ‘‘ Vie de Jésus,” of Ernest 
Rénan, of which we had occasion to 
speak two years ago. The illustra- 
tions of the latter were wood-cuts, 
the designs of which were also care- 
fully made from studies in Syria. 
Many of these wood-cuts have recently 
made their appearance in some of our 
Sunday-school © newspapers, where 
they are attractive enough, but their 
place was especially appropriate in 
assisting the text of Rénan, which 
was in itself an illustration of the 
Gospels. With less pretension, they 
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- may perhaps give as vivid an idea of 


the landscape and costume of the 
Gospels, as the more elaborate work 
we have been describing. 

‘ This Hachette book, however, must 


be looked at with interest from the 


care With which it has been worked 
out. In one of M. Bida’s illustra- 
tions, “‘ The Return from Egypt,” it 
can be easily seen that the artist has 
lived long on the borders of the Nile. 
Here is seen, under a clear sky, the 
fields of doura through which the 
travellers are passing. Joseph with 
his cufia upon his head, wound about 
with a cord, walks by the side of 
Mary and the child, who ride upon 
the ass. The landscape is thoroughly 
Egyptian, with its mud-huts scat- 
tered here and there beneath acacias 
or tall palms, while in the distance are 
seen the white cliffs that shut in the 
Libyan desert beyond the pyramids. 
A peasant is in the fields with his 
cart drawn by his lean oxen. — the 
fellah of to-day, clad still in the cos- 
tumes that we see portrayed in the 
sculptures of Benihassan, the tombs 
of the Kings and Abydos. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S GRAMMARS. 


Years ago, John Rando!ph elo- 
quently urged that ‘‘ change was not 
reform.” In nothing is the truth of 
this saying more evident than in the 
changes which, at this day, are made 
in instruction, especially in the clas- 
sical languages. Here are a new 
Grammar and Latin Reader,! in which 
the aim of the author seems to have 
been chiefly to prove their excelience, 
by deviating in them as far as possi- 
ble from the usual course in present- 
ing the subject of grammar to the 
student. Were it correctly present- 

‘Latin Grammar, Latin Reader. By G. L. Bar- 


tholeney. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati. 
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ed, we then might question whether 
or not the cnange was an improve- 
ment; but the imperfections of the 
grammar are such as to preclude our 
reaching that point. The author 
lays great stress upon the excellence 
of the “Roman method of reading 
Latin,” and then gives to the pupil a 
method, which is neither Roman nor 
English. In the first place, his equiv- 
alents for several of the vowel sounds 
are incorrect, according to the best 
authorities. Next, it is well settled 
that the Romans paid attention only 
to the length of the syllables. This 
being the case, there is no room what- 
ever for accent, according to our un- 
derstanding of the term. Yet the 
author treats of accent substantially 
as it is treated by those who adopt 
the English pronunciation. But even 
here he deviates from the standard 
authorities. 

In his definitions of the parts of 
speech, he has involved in obscurity 
what in most grammars is intelligi- 
ble. ‘For example, he says “ The 
pronoun is a substitute for nouns, 
[Does he mean that a pronoun must 
always be a substitute for more than 
one noun ?], and is either substantive 
or adjective ; as ég6, I [substantive] ; 
hic, this, illé, that, [adjective] as they 
define position.” (The italics are 
ours.) In like manner his definition 
of a transitive verb would in most 
cases convey an incorrect idea of the 
meaning of the term. Some of the 
author’s most remarkable statements 
are made in treating gender. He 
says, “If the meaning of the noun 
determines the sex, the gender is nat- 
ural.” In illustration of this defini- 
tion, he says, ‘Rules for Natural 
Gender. I. Masculine — Names of - 
males, winds, rivers. II. Feminine 
— Names of females, islands, plants. 
III. Neuter—All indeclinable words.” 
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OUR CURRENCY.1 


“Ox the continent of Europe,” 
says Prof.: Bondmy Price, “incon- 


vertible currencies still linger in some ' 


States ; but they are not defended on 
the ground of principle: they are 
excused on the plea of an overwhelm- 
ing necessity. The nations who 
adopt them are the objects of a cer- 
tain pity, as the victims of a misfor- 
tune which vanquishes their judgment. 
‘If we cross the ocean, the scene is 
changed. The great American people 
not only adopted an inconvertible 
currency under the pressure of a se- 
vere war, but fondly cling to it in 
ace.” 

And Prof. Sumner’s book shows, 
in a striking way, how strangely 
Americans have heretofore clung to 
inconvertible paper money, and how 
ineffective has been the oft-repeated 
lesson of loss and misery. 

Very early in the history of the 
Massachusetts Colony, wampum (or 
beads made from shells, and arranged 
in strings or belts), which was used 
by the Indians for currency, as well 
as for ornament, was adopted by the 
settlers as a currency, and was made 
“legal tender” to a certain amount, 
and by custom became the prevailing 
currency. It had a certain advan- 
tage over “greenbacks,” as the 
wampum belts were often handsome 
ornaments; and it shared with the 
“greenback” the recommendation 
(highly esteemed by some of its ad- 
mirers), that it was not exportable. 

Now, Yankees have always de- 
lighted to trade with those primitive 
people who use wampum and such 
stuff for currency, and who will, with- 
out hesitation, accept the weight of 

1 A History of American Currency. By Wil- 
liam G. Sumner, Professor of Political and Social 


Science in Yale College. New York: Henry Holt 
&Co. 1874, : 
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a white man’s foot as a standard 
pound; but it does not seem to have 
occurred to us, that, when we took to 
wampum and non-exportable paper 
ourselves, we were exposing ourselves 
to the risk of becoming a delight to 
the Jews of the Old World. If we 
remember rightly, when the Japanese 
opened their ports to foreign trade, 
they used both gold and silver for 
éurrency, but greatly undervalued 
their pure gold coins relatively to sil- 
ver. So we sold them goods, and took 
their silver in payment; and then 
kindly bought their gold with the 
silver which they overvalued, and 
were much pleased at the good bar- 
gain their over-valuation of their 
poorest currency had given us. If 
we have among us many Joneses as 
innocent as the trusting and loyal 
Jones of Black Oak, Mo., whose let- 
ter we find in “The St. Louis Globe,” 
it surely may be possible, that, much 
to the delight of foreign Jews, we 
think our “ greenbacks” are worth 
more than they really are, and con- 
sequently are all the time parting 
with our gold and our wheat at too 
low rates. 


IRREDEEMABLE PAPER CURRENCY. 


Biack Oak, CALDWELL County, Mo., 
May 4, 1874. 

Tu THE Eprror OF THE GLOBE, —I see a 
great deal said lately about the irredeema- 
ble paper currency of the country. What 
isit? Isit not the intention of the govern- 
ment or the national banks to redeem all 
the currency now in circulation? An irre- 
deemable currency implies a worthless 
currency. Iwas not aware that we had any 
such: if we have, we would like a descrip- 
tion of it, that we may know it. We don’t 
want it. Please explain in your next issue. 

J. L. Jones. 


But, whether we are right or not in 
supposing that poor Jones is ruining 
himself through the effect of’ his 
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overweening confidence in inconverti- 
ble paper, it is clear enough, from ex- 
perience and history, that the effects 
of the use of inconvertible paper as 
currency are ‘morally and economi- 
cally bad. The demoralization .pro- 
duced in this country of late years 
by the use of inconvertible paper is 
plain enough ; and it shows itself also 
in the lack of a good will to restore the 
value of our currency while our abil- 
ity to do so is unquestionable, and 
the way is simple. 

And though we cannot expect to 
enjoy the process, any more than 
that of paying our debts, yet a man 
or a nation that wishes to borrow 
money is foolish, or worse, not to pay 
its debts when due; and the suffering 
to be expected from the process of re- 
storing the currency has been greatly 
exaggerated. 

Prof. Sumner’s book is encoura- 
ging, as showing that we are not much 
worse than our ancestors, and dis- 
couraging as showing how little we 
have learned by experience, or how 
ignorant we are of even recent his- 
tory. His condensed accounts of the 
continual issues of paper money in 
the North American Colonies should 
be read by those who believe in in- 
convertible paper. Those who think 
it any advantage to buy at low prices 
may be glad to learn, that when the 
British parliament paid to Massachu- 
setts its share of Louisburg, which 
it ransomed from the Colonies 
(amounting to £138,649, and this 
amount was sent out in coin, and used 
to cancel the out-standing paper, then 
worth about nine per cent), while, of 


- course, a “panic” and “shock” 


were expected, the only “ shock ” fell 
on “Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire, who found their trade trans- 
ferred to the ‘silver colony, and 
their paper suddenly and heartily 


depreciated. The West India trade 
of Massachusetts had been largely 
done through Newport. It was now 
transferred to Salem and Boston.” 
In 1692, in Connecticut “ there were 
four prices, — ‘ pay,’ ‘pay as money,’ 
‘money,’ and ‘trusting.’ ‘Trusting’ 
was an enhanced price, according to 
time. ‘Pay’ was barter at govern- 
ment rates. ‘ Money’ was Spanish or 
New England coin, also wampum for 
change. ‘Pay as money’ was bar- 
ter currency at one-third less than 
government rates. A sixpenny knife 
cost twelve-pence in pay, eightpence in 
pay as money, and sixpence in coin.” 

One of the new socialist devices 
for cheap money is as old as the 
“banks,” i.e., as understood about 
1700, “a batch of paper money is- 
sued either by the government or a 
corporation.” 

The bills for one of these “ banks” 
in Pensylvania were printed by 
Franklin, who says, “it was a very 
profitable job, and a great help to me;” 
but though issued at: five per cent 
on mortgage of land in each county, 
according to taxable assessment, the 
result of the scheme shows that 
Franklin was the only one who fairly 
profited by the wretched device. 

The issue of bills to “make busi- 
ness brisk,” and attempts to “ grow 
up” to excessive issues, will be found 
not to be new in our times. 

With the Revolutionary War, paper 
money flowed afresh, and in 1780 
was worth two cents on the dollar; 
and some who had faith in paper 
promises left basketsful of it to their 
children, 

Col. Pickering insisted that Con- 
gress should authorize contracts to be 
made by him as quartermaster-gen- 
eral, payable in specie, and was thus 
enabled to obtain supplies for the 
army. “It ought to be noticed,” 
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says Prof. Sumner, “ that this conti- 
nental paper was vaunted as ‘the 
safest possible currency,’ which ‘no- 
body could take away’ (i.e., export). 

“In 1814 all the banks save the 
New England banks suspended. 
Specie went to New England because 
there was a sound currency and low 
prices there, and went away from the 
Middle and Southern States because 
displaced by redundant paper and 
consequent high prices.” Some con- 
tended that silver had risen, and that 
the paper dollar was an ideal unit. . 

Interesting and instructive accounts 
follow, of the banks, and of the cur- 
renty up to the present times. The 
second part of the book contains an 
account of the English Bank restric- 
tion; and the Appendix contains the 
justly celebrated “ Bullion Report,” 
made by the Select Committee to the 
House of Commons in 1810. 

For its statement of sound princi- 
ples strikingly applicable to our own 
present troubles, it deserves careful 
consideration; and Prof. Sumner has 
done a good service in bringing it be- 
fore the public, with an account of 
money matters in England after 1795. 

All sound thinkers must agree 
with Mr. Webster, that, “Of all the 
contrivances for cheating the laboring 
classes of mankind, none, has been 
‘more effectual than that which de- 
ludes them with paper money. This 
is the most effectual of inventions to 
fertilize the rich man’s field by the 
sweat of the poor man’s brow. Or- 
dinary tyranny, oppression, excessive 
taxation, these bear lightly on the 
happiness of the mass of the com- 
munity, compared with fraudulent 
currencies, and the robberies commit- 
ted by depreciated paper. Our own 
history has recorded for our instruc- 
tion enough, and more than enough, 
of the demoralizing tendency, the in- 


Our Currency. 


justice, and the intolerable oppression 
on the virtuous and well-disposed, of 
a degraded paper currency, authorized 
by law, or any way countenanced by 
government.” ; 

It must also be manifest that for 
the issuer of inconvertible paper to 
solemnly set a limit that he will not 
pass is as absurd as to allow an opium- 
eater or a drunkard to set limits to his 
own excesses. To stop at any fixed 
amount is misery and constricting 
torment: there is no comfort except 
in a continual flowing of the stream, 
another “very last drop,” a continual 
“only a little more.” If we wait till 
we “grow up” to the currency that 
we now have, it will surely pinch us, 
and then for relief we must inflate. 
There is, therefore, as Prof. Sumner 
says, only this grim alternative, — “to 
go on, or to turn back.” “To goon to 
further inflation means simply bank- 
ruptey and repudiation. Each new 
issue will produce, only for a time, 
ease and apparent prosperity, to be 
followed in a few years by a new 
crisis and new distress, then a new 
issue; and so on over again. If we 
choose the other alternative, it is use- 
less to try to deceive ourselves at all 
in regard to what it involves. If we 
want specie payments, we must have 
specie; and, if we want specie, the 
entire history before us repeats to 
weariness that we must get the paper 
out of the way.” “These are the 
alternatives; and it has been well 
likened to the choice of a man in a 
house on fire, who jumps out of the 
second story rather than wait to be 
driven up to the third or fourth, or 
the roof.” 

The trouble was caused by the is- 
sue of the “greenbacks.” It is not 
necessary to inquire whether, at the 
time, their issue was unavoidable or 
not. The first step toward restoration 
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would seem to be to abolish, after a 
fixed time, perhaps two years henée, 
the legal-tender character of the 
greenbacks, and to cancel them by 
destroying them as received by way of 
surplus revenue, or by funding them 
in United States bonds, to be sold at 
the best market rate, and not at such 
a rate as Congress may fix, below what 
people will lend their money for. 
The rate may be low, because, as soon 
as the United States does away with 
its inconvertible paper, its credit will 
be high. A rich debtor who will not 


" pay his debts cannot expect to bor- 


row more at low rates. If in 1876 or 
1877 there are no notes that are 
“legal-tender,” or if all the “ green- 
backs” have been funded, it would 
be safe to allow the banks to issue as 
many bills as they can, provided they 
are secured by the pledge of United 
States bonds, and if the banks are 
required, under penalty of loss of char- 
ter, or other stringent law, to redeem 
their notes. To allay foolish fears, 
the banks might be allowed to issue 
notes, as stated, as fast as the green- 
backs were retired, up to the time 
when they had ceased to be legal- 
tender, or had all been funded. The 
banks, of course, ‘have no special in- 
terest to induce them to resume; but 
if the people insist upon having a 
sound eurrency, and will get the 
greenbacks out of the way by paying 
them, or funding them, the banks 
must and can~ resume. Thus the 
question, whether we now have cur- 
rency enough for the use of the coun- 
try, — a question incapable of positive 
solution on the present system, — 
would be avoided. If we have too 
much already, it would be contracted : 
if we have not too much, or not 
enough, for current use, there would 
be no contraction; and, if the bills 
were redeemable in gold, we should 


have all the bills the banks could im- 
duce the public to take, and we could 
have also as much gold as we wanted. 
Of inconvertible paper there can never 
be enough; but, if we will banish the . 
delusive paper, we can have as much 
gold currency or notes redeemable in 
gold (which are substantially gold 
checks) as we please; for we are 
rich in all kinds of material wealth, 
and can command the product of 
native and foreign mines, and can 
draw on the currency of the world. 
But a determination on the part of 
the public to have a sound currency 
must be made manifest before we can 
expect Congress to dare to legislate 
with any heartiness or effect. 


BECCARIA ON CRIME AND PUNISH- 
MENT. 

Tuts book? is more than a hundred 
years old, and yet it is as fresh as a 
spring morning. It is a plea for crim- 
inals; and it is the first work of ce- 
lebrity which attempted to bring 
about a revolution in penal law and 
prison discipline in Europe. 

Beccaria was born at Milan, in 
1735; educated among the Jesuits at 
Parma; devoted a short time to the 
study of mathematics and the philos- 
ophy of history, and at an early age 
became interested in political subjects. 
He was a friend of Alessandro and 
Pietro Verrez, and in connection with 
them established a literary society, 
and began the publication of a peri- 
odical called the “Coffee House.” At 
the age of twenty-nine he gave the 
essay on Crimes and Punishments to 
the world. He had resolved to limit 
himself to that department, ana 
wrote the treatise in a short time, — 
going over his day’s work every even- 


1 An Essay on Crimes and Punishments, by the 
Marquis Beccaria of Milan; with Commentary by 
M. de Voltaire. W.C. Little & Co. Albany, 1872, 
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ing, with Pietro Verrez to criticise 
and make suggestions. The book 
proved a great success. It passed 
through six editions in less than two 
_ years, and was translated into French, 
and published with a commentary, by 
Voltaire. It soon appeared in Eng- 
lish, and has been translated in all 
the languages of Europe, including 
the modern Greek. The. author 
found himself a distinguished man in 
an incredibly brief space, and an hon- 
orable position was presently tendered 
. him by Catharine II. of Russia. He 
preferred, however, to accept a chair, 
created especially for him in an insti- 
tution of learning at Milan. He 
afterwards held several important 


posts, and wrote some of the ablest 
state papers of his time, which are 
still preserved in the Archives of his 
native city. He may be regarded as 


the founder of agricultural schools ; and 
the fertility of his mind was contin- 
ually cropping out in some suggestion 
which has been adopted by posterity ; 
e.g. the decimal system of weights 
and measures now used in” France. 
But let us glance for a moment at 
the great work of this remarkable 
man. His introduction opens thus: 
“Tn every human society there is an 
effort continually tending to confer 
on one part the height of power and 
happiness, and to reduce the other to 
the extreme of weakness and misery. 
The intent of good laws is to oppose 
this effort, and to diffuse their influ- 
ence universally and equally.” “ Laws 
ought to be conventions between men 
in a state of freedom ;” and their true 
end should be “the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number.” The 
italics are in the original: and it also 
implies the distribution of the hap- 
piness.! He states that law had not 


1*La massima felicita divisa nel maggior nu 
mero.” 


Becearia on Crime and Punishment. 


kept pace with the improvements in 
other matters, and that the cruelty 
of punishment and the irregularity 
of proceeding in criminal cases had 
hardly ever been called in question. 
Montesquieu had slightly touched on 
the subject; and Becearia regarded 
him as laying the foundation, to 
which this essay stands in the rela- 
tion of superstructure. The object 
of punishment is the preservation of 
society. Punishment is tyranuical 
unless it arises from the absolute 
necessity of defending the public 
liberty. Law alone can rightly de- ° 
termine the punishment of an act. 
The magistrate’s duty is simply ex- 
ecution. Judges have no right to 
interpret law: their function is 
merely té decide whether an action 
be or be not conformable to the law, 
for they are not legislators; if this 
principle is disregarded, the people 
are slaves to the magistrates. A 
multitude of tyrants is worse than a 
single one, and they can be shaken 
off only by resorting to despotism. 
“These principles will displease 
those who have made it a rule with 
themselves to transmit to their infe- 
riors the tyranny they suffer from 
their superiors. I should have every 
thing to fear if tyrants were to read 
my book; but tyrants never read.” 
One point which our author insists on 
is the. plainness of the law. It should 
be written in the language of the 
people. This made an impression on 
the Milanese authorities; and, when 
Beccaria began his lectures, the only 
instruction he received was an order 
to deliver them in the vulgar tongue. 
Crimes and punishments, he says, 
ought to bear a fixed proportion to one 
another. The destructiveness of the 
act should determine the penalty. If 
it is not destructive at all to soci- 
ety, it is not a crime; and, if rec- 
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ognized as such, only serves to give 
people obscure notions of virtue and 
vice. Thus arises “that contradic- 
tion so little observed, because so 
common, ... that of punishing by the 
laws the crimes which laws have occa- 
sioned. If an equal punishment be 
ordained for two crimes that injure 
society in different degrees, there is 
nothing to deter men from commit- 
ting the greater, as often as it is at- 
tended with greater advantage.” He 
thinks crimes should be estimated by 
the actual harm done, without regard 
to the intention of the criminal. Sin, 
as such, can he punished by God 
alone. The old maxim, that “in the 
most atrocious crimes the slightest 


conjectures are sufficient, and the 


judge is allowed to exceed the limits 
of the law,” isan unreasonable prin- 


-ciple. “The credibility of a witness 


is less as the atrociousness of the 
crime is greater.” He condemns se- 
cret accusations and trials, tortures, 
arbitrary punishments, indefinite im- 
prisonments, the sale of offices of 
justice, pecuniary punishments, re- 
qiuring oaths from criminals, and de- 
lays in executing penalties. “Crimes 
are more effectually prevented by- the 
certainty than the severity of punish- 
ment. ... If punishments be very 
severe, men are naturally led to the 
perpetration of other crimes, to 
avoid the punishment due to the 
first.” The right to punish by death, 
he declares, ultimately rests on the 
right of suicide. One “method of 
preventing crime is to make the ob- 
servance of the laws, and not their 
violation, the interest of the magis- 
trate.” “Finally, the most certain 
method of preventing crimes is to 
perfect the system of education.” 
Pardons should be abolished as laws 
become better, and punishments more 
mild. “Beccaria epitomizes his essay 


as follows : “ That a punishment may 
not be an act of violence, of one or 
of many against a private member 
of society, it should be public, imme- 
diate, and necessary, — the least possi- 
ble in the case given, proportioned to 
the crime, and determined by the 
laws.” 

Beccaria, no doubt, knew the mag- 
nitude of the work he began. He 
puts this sentence from Bacon on the 
title-page of the essay: “It is not 
to be expected that in any difficult 
undertaking, of whatever kind, that 
the same person who sows the seed 
should also reap the harvest; but 
there must, of necessity, be a prepar- 
ation and gradual progress to matu- 
rity.” His great merit is his genuine _ 
sympathy with suffering. He loved 
the company of thoughtful men, and 
avoided the society of the great. 
Nothing could better give a correct 
notion of his spirit than these words 
from the essay: “If by support- 
ing the rights of mankind and of in- 
vincible truth, I shall contribute to 
save from the agonies of death one 
unfortunate victim of tyranny, or of 
ignorance, equally fatal, his bless+ 
ings and tears of transport will be a 
sufficient consolation to the for the 
contempt of all mankind.” We will not 
comment on his philosophy ; but, prac- 
tically, Beccaria was sound to the core, 
and society will never be able to sup- 
press crime till it adopts his spirit. 

“Look up, and not down” is a very 
good rule, no doubt; but it has its lim- 
its. Paul’s injunction to “bear the 
infirmities of the weak ” may be con- 
trasted with it; and it is by incor- 
porating the command of the apostle, 
in a wider sense perhaps than he 
meant it, into the organic texture of 
the social web, that Christendom has 
been distinguished from ancient civil- 
ization. In Plato’s model state, all 
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who are not physically perfect meet 
with speedy destruction. At the 
present time such persons are cared 
for, educated, and often rendered use- 
ful members of society. The blind, 
deaf mutes, and idiots stand a better 
chance of becoming intelligent and 
useful than the “common herd” of 
men did two or three thousand years 
ago. All this is the result of the 
Christian doctrine of salvation, so 
often used in a merely artificial and 
technical sense, but which really 
implies that every individual has a 
germ of divine life intrusted to his 
keeping. Our physical and mental 
inferiors usually enlist our pity; and 
we are ready, as soon as the case is 
stated, to do what we can for the im- 
provement of their condition. But 


when we are.asked to perform a simi- 
lar duty toward a still more wretched 
class, — our moral inferiors, —we hes- 
itate, as if afraid of encouraging evil- 


doers. The truth, however, is the 
reverse of this fear. If men had con- 
tinued to feel no pity for the blind 
and for deaf mutes, no means of edu- 
cating these classes would ever have 
been discovered. Abbé Haiiy, 
Ponce de Leon, and M. Seguin, the 
men who devised the ingenious meth- 
ods of developing the minds of these 
several classes, were simply the out- 
come of a deep sympathy with the 
unfortunate persons who’ belonged to 
the same. The same rule obtains in 
the moral sphere. Once arouse the 
‘sympathies of the community for 
their moral inferiors ; once allow pity 
and a desire for the improvement of 
this class to take the place of revenge, 
hatred, and contempt, and it is just as 
certain that some scheme for their re- 
demption to virtue—analogous to 
those of Abbé Haiiy and M. Seguin 
—will be devised, as it is that air 
will rush in to fill up a vacuum. 


Maudsley on Responsibility. 


One of the most pernicious doc- 
txines which ever gained prevalence 
is the idea that prisons ought to be 
conducted in such a manner as to 
make money for the State. It is 
easy to see that the suggestion to ap- 
ply the same principle to a hospital 
for the insane, or a school for idiots 
or the blind, is monstrous, and, if 
adopted, would wholly frustrate the 
design of such institutions. Are the 
misfortunes we are willing to remedy, 
so far as possible, to be regarded as 
more calamitous than moral depravi- 
ty? Love and sympathy, judiciously 
bestowed, will always find a way out 
of a difficulty for the sufferer. The 
spirit of revenge or indifference will 
always increase the evil. Society can _ 
get rid of moral disorders only by im- 
itating the method by which the phys- 
ical evils already so often referred to 
have been either partially or entirely 
overcome. 


MAUDSLEY ON RESPONSIBILITY! 


THe advance in reason and hu- 
manity which has marked the judicial 
treatment of the insane in England 
is very great, and easily distinguished 
into definite periods. In this it ac- 
cords so exactly with what has hap- 
pened in other nations, that it seems 
hardly too much to say that the treat- 
ment of the insane in any country is 
as real a criterion of its enlighten- 
ment, as the quantity of sulphuric 
acid used is said to be of its material 
prosperity. 

Prof. Maudsley’s work is, in the 
main, just such a one as is needed. 
It is written by a man of learning 
and experience in his profession; it 
goes over a great deal of ground, is 

1 Responsibility in Mental Disease. Henry 


Maudsley, M.D., &c. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 1874. 
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usually accurate, and is very interest- 
ing, though the style has sometimes 
an unnecessary clumsiness, which is 
apparently the result of haste. 
Besides some reflections which lie 
more or less outside of its real subject, 
almost every thing in the book falls 
under one of two heads: The legal 
aspect of insanity, and the antagon- 
ism of lawyers and doctors; the com- 
plex and multiform nature of insanity. 
The legal history of insanity in Eng- 
land is very simple. At first nothing 
short of an entire want of memory 
and understanding freed the madman 
from legal responsibility. Early in 
the eighteenth century, indeed, the 
existence of partial insanity was 
recognized; but strangely and un- 
reasonably enough, though it was held 
to incapacitate a man from attending 
to his own affairs, yet according to 
the dictum of Lord Hale, the authori- 


ty in that age, it procured him no 


mercy for his acts of violence. 
was not until 1800, at the trial of 
Hatfield for shooting at George ITI. in 
.Drury-Lane Theatre, that delusion, 
instead of entire subversion of mental 
power, became the test of madness. 
At this famous trial Erskine’s elo- 
quence won for reason and justice a 
more lasting victory than is allowed 
it by Prof. Maudsley. Before ‘that 
trial all but positive maniacs and 
imbeciles felt the full weight of the 
law. After it a more enlightened 
view was taken in every case; and 
reform was constant, though it was 
slow. No definite rules, however, 
were laid down until after the acquit- 
tal of McNaughton, in 1843, when, 
in reply to certain questions pro- 
pounded by the lords, the judges 
returned answers which have since 
constituted the law of England upon 
the subject of insanity, though their 
manifest inconsistencies have not 
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always been respected by the courts. 
Briefly, they provide that no one shall 
pe punished for a crime, in commit- 
ting which “he was laboring under 
such a defect of reason from disease 
of the mind as not to know the 
nature and quality of the act he 
was doing, or if he did know. it, 
that he did not know that he was 
doing wrong.” Yet he is pwnish- 
able if he knew that he was 
acting against the law of the land, 
though, in doing so, he may have sup- 
posed —as many insane men have — 
that he was obeying a higher law. 
A provision still more inconsistent, if 
possible, with the main one is that 
which particularly concerns delusion. 
The insane homicide is to be treated 
as if his delusion were a reality: ac- 
quitted if his delusion was that he 
acted jn self-defence, condemned if it 
was any thing less. This is in accord- 
ance with Locke’s well-known saying, 
that madmen reason correctly from 
false premises, which is entirely op- 
posed to all experience. 

The decisions of our own courts, Prof. 
Maudsley allows, have sometimes been 
in advance of the. best in England. 
He especially compliments the New 
Hampshire judges for the original 
good sense of their charges in cases 
of insanity. A charge given to the 
jury by the late Chief Justice Shaw 
of Massachusetts, in the trial of Rod- 
gers, 1843, deserves to be placed with 
those quoted by Prof. Maudsley, as 
well for its clearness of statement as 
for its soundness. Judge Shaw, while 
adopting the main principle of the 
English judges, does not fail also td 
instruct the jury to acquit the homi- 
cide if he were proved to have acted 
either under a delusion which justi- 
fied an intentional violation of the 
law of the land, or in consequence of 
@ paroxysm of violence which was the 
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offspring of disease, and uncontrollable 
by his will. 

The conclusion to which Prof. 
Maudsley is led by considering the 
attitude of law to insanity is a very 
just one. It is, that, in the ideal 
court, the judge would leave all the 
facts in the case to the consideration 
of the jury, without imposing upon 
them any arbitrary tést of responsi- 
bility. The libel law in England is a 
parallel case. In both cases,— in that 
of libel and in that of insanity,— the 
~ inereased powers of the jury have 
been accompanied by more just decis- 
ions: in the former case the position 
of the jury was firmly established long 
ago; in the latter, in England cer- 
tainly, it is not so established yet, de- 
pending as it does more on knowledge 
than on opinion. 5 

In some of the less important mat- 
ters, Prof. Maudsley’s book is defec- 
tive. Somnambulism is not given 


even in the limited space it should - 


have; and nothing is said about 
. feigned insanity. Many authorities 
assert, that for the latter to be unde- 
tected by the continued observation 
of an expert is well nigh ‘impossible ; 
but Dr. Rae cites the case of a noted 
thief, who, after successfully counter- 
feiting the peculiar and complex 
symptoms of an apoplectic fit (includ- 
ing perfect helplessness and inability 
to move), and the dementia following 
it, astounded the four doctors who 
had pronounced him insane, by mak- 
ing a key out of his tin eup, unlocking 
a cell-door with it, and escaping over 
4 wall some eight feet high. 

We have referred to certain reflec- 
tions as. having a place in the book, 
which is hardly a necessary one. 
Some of these are to be read with 
caution: one point in particular we 
cannot pass over, because it seems to 
us an example of a mischievously 
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loose way of writing, too common in 
scientific books. Prof. Maudsley, in 
speaking of marriage, says, “At 
bottom, however, there is nothing 
particularly holy about it: on the 
contrary, it is a passion which man 
shares with other animals ; and, when 
its essential nature and functions are 
regarded, we shall nowhere find 


. stronger evidence of a community of 


nature between man and animals.” 
Without remarking upon the care- 
lessness with which this passage is 
worded, it may be said that its incon- 
sistency. with others in the book, is 
best explained by supposing that it 
contains one of those half-developed, 
half-believed ideas which in any 
writer are reprehensible, and in a 
scientific writer unpardonable. The 
other prevailing idea of marriage, — 
that it should and can be made one 
means of raising man very far above 
the level of other animals, and that, 
at the same time, limited by natural 
laws which ought not to be broken, 
seems to us more scientific as it is 
more ennobling. H. ©. M. 


SEA AND SHORE.} 


Suc# a collection as this should be 
a growth, and not a creation. It 
should comprise poems which have 
long rested in the compiler’s memory, 
or have been laid away from time to 
time in the pages of a scrap-book, 
and not merely such pieces as may 
be hastily gathered from the popular 
poets. For a very considerable pro- 
portion of the pieces best suited for 
any compilation -of this kind will 
always be found among the anony- 
mous poems which are never col- 
lected into volumes, or among the 


18ea and Shore. A Collection of Poems. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1874. 24mo. Pp. 220. 
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productions of writers whose works, 
as a whole, are not worth preserving. 
A very slight examination of the 
volume shows that its compilers have 
understood exactly how such a book 
* should be produced. Of the hun- 
dred and fifty pieces in it, more or less, 
nine are anonymous, and a still larger 
number are from recent or little- 
known writers; and there are, we 
believe, only three pieces which are 
in the similar collection, entitled 
“Thalatta,” which was published twen- 
ty-one years ago. No doubt every 
reader will miss some piece which he 
will be sorry not to find here; and he 
will find, perhaps, some piece which 
he would not have inserted if he had 
made the collection himself. But 
this is only saying that there are 
wide differences of taste and judg- 
ment among persons of the same 
degree of culture; dnd. no one can 
look through the volume without 
being’ impressed by the breadth of 
reading, the delicacy of taste, and 
the trained judgment which are here 
shown. Indeed, we are acquainted 
with no similar compilation in which 
we have been more impressed by these 
qualities. We miss little that we 
should have expected to find in such 
a book; and we find almost nothing 
that we should have omitted. The 
volume, in a word, exactly fulfils its 
purpose, of gathering into a small 
compass just those poems which one 
wishes to have readily at hand as he 
sits by the shore on some warm sum- 
mer afternoon. It contains the best 
things —new and old,—relating to 
the sea, to be found in classical and 
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modern literature, in our own language * 
and in foreign tongues; and it has 
evidently been printed because the 
compilers had been quietly gratifying 
their own taste by gathering up the 
best poems on a favorite theme which 
came under their notice, and not 
from any set purpose of making a 
book. 

The names of the compilers do not 
appear on the title-page of the 
volume; but it is no secret that for 
the collection we are indebted to the 
taste and culture of two ladies whose 
tare qualifications for such a work 
have been abundantly shown by their 
previous contributions to polite litera- 
ture, —Mrs. D. A. Goddard and Miss 
H. W. Preston. 

Cc. Cc. 8. 


FRUITS, FLOWERS, AND FARMING.! 
WE say little about this book, be- 


cause its authorship will confer upon 
it the wide reading it deserves, and it 
speaks for itself. The only passage 
in it with which we disagree is one 
in the preface, in which Mr. Beecher 
says he thinks his essays do not 
deserve their republication. We can 
only express the hope that American 
farmers especially, who do not always 
appreciate the possibilities of their 
calling, will profit by Mr. Beecher’s 
sound advice, and enjoy his clever 
manner of giving it. 

1 Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and 
Farming. By Henry Ward Beecher. New edi- 
tion, with additional matter from recent writ- 


ings, published and unpublished. New York: 
J. B. Ford & Company. 1874. 
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Ir would be a noble undertaking, should we attempt to lay before 
the readers of OLD AND NEw every month a record of the progress 
made in social amelioration in all parts of the globe,—in the Old 
World as well as in the New. But such knowledge is too vast for 
us, or for any editor; and, if we could acquire it, the exigencies of 
space would forbid its communication. The biggest and most boast- 
ful daily newspaper could not contain such a record as that, — not 
even “The Morning Omniscience,” which every day, Sundays in- 
cluded, publishes a sheet equivalent in printed measurement to an 
English octavo volume. Our task is a more modest one,—not to 
mow the clover-field with a two-horse machine, rattling across the 
summer-patch with a noise like that of mill-gear, but rather to zig- 
zag like the bee, from one flower to another, and report, in our 
monotonous way, something concerning every field we alight in, few 
or many. And may every reader of Mr. Trollope’s novel, instead of 
shunning the busy bee, say with the New England poet, — 


“Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Within earshot of thy hum.” 


To be sure, our humble bee cannot claim so sunny an existence as 
_ the poet’s. 


“ Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen ; 
Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet, 
He doth mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff, and take the wheat.” 


But our insect will certainly do his best to discriminate between 
the chaff and the wheat, and will report no more of the base and 
foul than is needful to show the progress we record therefrom to the 
fair and sweet. 
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TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. 


Wuat is there in the modern world 


fairer or sweeter than the name and. 


the deeds of Florence Nightingale ? 
The poet has compared her to Saint 
Filomena, in verses that are house- 
hold words now wherever her native 
language is spoken; and*surely no 
saint has more honor in our times 
than the plain Protestant English- 
woman. Of her work in the Crimean 
hospital twenty years ago, we all 
know something; but it is not so 
generally known what she lias done 
since for the improvement of all hos- 
pitals, and the training of nurses. 
In tribute to her services among the 
British soldiers, a great subscription 
was raised in England at the close of 
the Crimean war; and the proceeds 
(some £50,000) were placed at her 
disposal, to establish a school for the 
training of hospital nurses, and a 
home for their support and protection. 
About the end of the year 1857, Miss 
Nightingale made over the control of 
this fund to the council of manage- 
ment whom she had before appointed, 
and of whom in recent years her 
brother-in-law, Sir Harry Verney, has 
been the chairman. In the spring 
of 1860, under the advice of Miss 
Nightingale, and in accordance with 
plans prepared by her, a small train- 
ing-school for nurse-pupils (women), 
was provided for in the old buildings 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, in London; 
and on the 24th of June, 1860, the 
first fifteen pupils, or “ probationers ” 
as they are called, were admitted 
there. During the first two years 
thirty-nine pupils were received, of 
whom twenty-two completed their 
training of twelve months, and were 
registered as nurses.’ A considerable 
number of these graduates, then and 
since, have remained at St. Thomas’s 
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as regular nurses; and this is con- 
sidered desirable for at least a year 
after they are registered as gradu- 
ates. The cost of training these 
twenty-two nurses was about £1,800, 
or about $200 a year for each pupil 
who completed the course of training. 
At the date of the latest report we 
have seen (in. May, 1873), the number 
of pupils in the St. Thomas school 
was about twenty-five; the whole 
number during the year preceding 
was fifty-six ; and the yearly cost was 
something less than £2,000, or at the 
rate of something more than $300 a 
year for each pupil graduated and 
appointed as a nurse. At this time 
also the Nightingale Fund had ac- 
cumulated to something like £53,000, 
—say $300,000 in our currency. 
The school is at present in the new 
hospital buildings, which were opened 
in September, 1871, and_the-“ pro- 
bationers” reside in a new house 
called “The Nightingale Home,” 
Opened about the same time, with 
rooms for thirty-five nurse-pupils. 
The St. Thomas Hospital is by 
no means the largest in London, 
but contains about six hundred beds, 
in something more than thirty hos- 
pital wards of various sizes. It is to 
this hospital and home that American 
ladies entered as pupils of Miss Night- 
ingale’s school would probably go. 
There are, however, in England, 
several other successful training- 
schools for nurses, and one, at Liver- 
pool, which has had from the first 
the aid and advice of Miss Nightin- 
gale herself. It was opened two 
years later than the Nightingale 
school above described (June 30, 
1862), and had from the first the 
services of three or four of the gradu- 
ates of that school. The Liverpool 
hospital, with which it is connected, 
is the Royal Infirmary, and: in its 
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first years the cost of maintaining 
a school of about twenty-five pupils 
was nearly £2,000 a year, or more 


than $400 for each pupil. The- 


number of graduates seems to have 
been greater in proportion to that of 
pupils than in the Nightingale 
school; for at the end ,of 1864, after 
two years and a half of trainimg, there 
were thirty-eight nurses actually at 
work, who had graduated at the Liv- 
erpool school. The cost of educating 
them had been less than £4,000, or 
something like $250 a year for each 
graduate. By the latest report of 
this school (for 1873), it would seem 
that a smaller number have graduated 
(only ten), and at a greater cost; but 
the exact figures of cost for each 
pupil cannot be made out from the 
printed report. The number of 
nurses and nurse-pupils under pay 
at the Infirmary, on behalf of the 
training-school, was eighty in Jan- 
uary, 1874; and their wages for the 
year had been £1,212; in addition to 
this, the cost of carrying on the school, 
and the home connected with it, had 
beer. £1,900. The wages of nurses were 
paid by the Infirmary, leaving only the 
cost of the home and schoul to be met 
by private liberality. This would seem 
to be now about £70 —say $400 in 
our currency —for each pupil of the 
average number in the school. At 
this rate, a school of fifteen pupils in 
Boston would cost about $6,000 a 
year, and one of twenty-five pupils in 
New York about $10,000 a year. 

-In connection with the Liverpool 
school, however, there has grown up a 
very extensive system of district- 
nursing among the poor at their own 
homes. The city, which is somewhat 
_ larger than Boston in population, is 
divided into seventeen districts, each 
of which employs one or more nurses; 
the whole number of trained and un- 
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trained nurses thus employed being 
about twenty at present. Their 
wages for 1873 were about £500, — 
say $150 for each nurse. The other 
expenses for district-nursing for 
1873 were about £350; making the 
whole cost less than $5,000 in our 
currency. For this sum 4,034 poor 
persons were cared for in their various 
diseases; at the rate, that is, of a little 
more than one dollar for each case. 
Of these, 2,480 were cured, 330 were 
removed to the hospital or to the 
country, 550 died, 252 were dropped 
from the list, and 422 were under 
care at the end of December last. 
Considering the smaijl expense incur- 
red, this is a remarkable statement 
of work done. In 1863 the number 
of sick poor relieved at their own 
homes was but 1,776; im 1871 it ex- 
ceeded 6,000. We believe no such 
system'of home-nursing for the poor 
has been established in America, 
though something is done in this way, 
both by public and private charity. 
Nor has it been until within a year 
or two that training-schools for 
nurses have been opened in the United 
States. It may seem remarkable 
that the work of the Sanitary Com- 
mission in the Union army, and at 
the countless hospitals established 
during the civil war, should not have 
resulted in training women for nurses 
in ordinary hospitals, as was the case 
in England soon after the Crimean 
war. In fact, it did not; and yet 
Mass Schuyler of New York, and 
several of the ladies of that city, 
who in connection with the “State 
Charities Aid Association” made the 
first movement for a training-school 
for nurses at the Bellevue Hospital, 
had been engaged in the work of the 
Sanitary Commission. It was not 
until 1873, however, more than a 
dozen years after Miss Nightingale 
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had seen her school at work in Lon- 


don, that the New York training- - 


school was opened under the charge 
of an English lady-superintendent. 
The general plan of the Bellevue 
Hospital school and home is very 
similar to that of the Nightingale 
school; and its success thus far has 
perhaps been as great, after making al- 
lowance for the fact that there was no 
Florence Nightingale in New York to 
advise and direct from an unequalled 


experience, and no such co-operation | 


from the hospital authorities as was 
given at St. Thomas’s. The New 
York school is now nearly twice as 
large as when at first opened in May, 
1873; it has twenty-six pupils, who do 
the nursing in five wards of the Bel- 
levue Hospital ; and it has offshoots in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New Haven, 
that are also doing a good work with 
fewer pupils. The Boston school 
was planned in the summer of 1873, 
and opened at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in November of last 
year, at first with only eight pupils. 
This number has since increased to 
fifteen, and may be still further in- 
creased at the end of the first experi- 
mental year. The pupils live in a 
home near the hospital gate, and re- 
ceive instruction in weekly lectures 
from the hospital physicians and sur- 
geons, as well as from other physi- 
cians. Their daily duties as assistant 
nurses in the wards give them practi- 
cal experience in nursing, while 
they are thus qualifying themselves 
by theoretical instruction. And, in 
spite of the many difficulties insepa- 
rable from ‘the discipline of nurses in 
a large hospital under the divided 
allegiance which a training-school 
necessitates, American experience 
fully bears out what Miss Nightin- 
gale said in her “Notes on Nurs- 
ing” many years ago: — 
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“With regard to an oft-disputed ques- 
tion, whether it is desirable to train proba- 
tioners entirely in a public hospital) I 
should say, without hesitation, it is there 
only that they can be trained; and every 
well-judging superintendent will tell you 
that the students, governors, steward, &c. 
(disagreeable as the collisions with them 
sometimes are), are the most valuable as- 
sistants in the training of her nurses. 
Whether in opposition or in kindness, she 
hears of all their shortcomings through the 
secular bystanders, which she would hear 
of in no other way. I have rarely known 
@ nurse worth the bread she ate, whether 
religious or secular, whether Roman Cath- 
olic nun, Lutheran deaconess, Anglican 
sister, or paid nurse, who had not been 
trained under a hospital discipline, con- 
sisting partly of the secular man authori- 
ties of the hospital, and partly of her own 
female superior. I don’t know which is 
the worst managed, —the hospital which is 
entirely under the secular men heads, or 
the hospital which is entirely under the 
superior of the nurses, whether religious or 
secular, whether male or female.” 


The experiment of providing 
trained nurses for hospitals, alms- 
houses, district-work among the poor, 
and family nursing. amorg all grades 
of society, has now been fairly begun 
in our country. In England it has 
succeeded, though by no means with- 
out many drawbacks and annoyances, 
as it had succeeded before in Germa- 
ny and in France. It will succeed 
here, no doubt, if our country-women 
have patience enough to carry it 
through, and if our countrymen will 
do their part. As to its great neces- 
sity everywhere,. nothing better can 
be said than was said by Florence 
Nightingale herself, in 1861, in a 
letter to the founders of the Liver- 
pool training-school, These were her 
words ; — 

“Sickness is everywhere. Death is every- 
wherea But hardly anywhere is the train- 
ing necessary to teach women to relieve 
sickness, to delay death. We consider a 
long education and discipline absolutely 
necessary to train our medical man; we 
consider hardly any training at all neces- 


sary for our nurse; although how often 
does not our medical man himself tell us, 
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‘I-can do nothing for you unless your 
nurse: will carry out what I say.’ All, 
rich and poor, have sickness among them- 
selves at one time or another of their lives. 
It is singular that this necessity, which 
perhaps no one son of Adam bas ever es- 
caped, for himself or his belongings, is the 
only one we never provide for. 

“Your plans are not only practicable, but 
promise extensive and invaluable good, — 
good which will spread to every town and 
district in the kingdom, if wisely inaugu- 
rated in Liverpool. Your district-nursing 
scheme especially deserves interest, I 
suppose every one will agree with ie that 
every sick man (or woman) is better at 
home, if only he (or she) could have the 
same medical treatment and nursing there 
that he (or she) would have in hospital.” 


The facts above given in regard to 
the English schools have been taken 
from a set of reports and other pub- 
lications lately sent to the American 
Social Science Association by Mr. 
Rathbone of Liverpool, one of the 
managers of the training-school there. 
Through his efforts, and the -courtesy 
of the managers of the Nightingale 
school, a place has been offered in the 
latter, as soon as a vacancy occurs, to 
some well-qualified American lady, 
who may wish to enter the Nightin- 
gale school as a pupil, and who is 
approved by the managers of the 
Boston school. The course of train- 
ing is a year, as formerly; but a 
longer time could profitably be spent 
in the school, if it were permitted. 
It is to be hoped that one of our 
countrywomen fitted to receive the 
most advantage from the instruction 
‘there will avail herself of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded for a more com- 
plete training than can yet be 
acquired in any American school for 
nurses. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIA. 
TION. 


Tue New York meeting in May, 
of which mention was made in our 
May and July numbers, was perhaps 
the most important which the Ameri- 


Social. Science Association. 


can Social Seience Association has held 
since it was founded in 1865. The 
papers were many and good; the dis- 
cussions were neither rambling nor 
disputatious; and the newspaper re- 
ports were fuller and better than at 
any previous meeting, —a fact which 
testifies to the increasing interest in 
social science.. A single journal in 
New York, “The Times,” printed in 
full nearly a third part’ of all the 
papers read, and would have printed 
as many more if the authors’ manu- 
seript could have been obtained in 
advance, —a precaution almost indis- 
pensable to correctly reporting such 
papers. Of Pres. White’s address, 


‘only an abstract was given at the 


time; but Dr. Woolsey’s long and 
learned essay on a point of interna- 
tional law was printed entire; and so 
was an extremely useful report on 
“ Pauperism in New York,” made by 
a committee, of which Prof. Rogers, 
Mr. C. L. Brace, Dr. R. T. Davis, 
Mr. George S. Hale, Mrs. 8. Park- 
man, and other experts, are members. 
From this same committee, earlier in 
the spring, proceeded the suggestive 
report on “ Amusements for the Poor,” 
which will be found on a subsequent 
page. None of the papers read, — not | 
even President White’s and Prof. 
Peirce’s (on “ Ocean Lanes for Steam- 
ship. Navigation”) — have attracted 
more attention than this report on 
pauperism, which the Association 
voted to circulate as a cheap tract, 
and which has appeared as an appen- 
dix to the annual report of the Boston 
Overseers of the Poor. It. disposed 
once more of the fallacious argu- 
ments for free soup-houses and in- 
discriminate relief to the poor of 
cities, — a good-natured but most per- 
nicious heresy of benevolence, which 
dies hard, and easily revives again, in 
all our great cities. Mr. David A. 
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Wells’s paper on “Taxation,” and 
Prof. W. G. Sumner’s report on 
“American Finance,” were also of 
much value; and the latter was fol- 
lowed by a sensible debate, in which 
Mr. Bradford of Boston took part, 
supporting effectively his theory of 
financial administration, according to 
which the secretary of the treasury 
becomes a member of Congress, and 
is invested with other new powers and 
responsibilities. A paper by Mr. 
Bradford on this topic was extremely 
well received. Mr. Flagg’s paper on 
the “Farmers’ Movement at the 
West” could only be read in an 
abridgment; and its points were 


somewhat misconceived in the debate 
that followed. President Gilman’s 
paper on California had all the merits 
that are found in whatever this genial 
scholar and man of affairs gives to 
the public. 


Prof. Peirce chose an 
important topic, and treated it skil- 
fully. In furtherance of his views, a 
committee was appointed (Mr. R. 
B. Forbes of Boston being its chair- 
man) to bring about some decisive ac- 
tion in mapping out the ocean course of 
steamships across the Atlantic. Prof. 
Peirce himself has since gone to Eng- 
land, where he will bring the matter 
before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and thé 
Social Science Congress at Glasgow. 
It was announced at the New York 
meeting that Prof. Peirce would go 
as a delegate from the American to 
the British Social Science Association, 
and that American papers for the 
Glasgow Congress, upon the invita- 
tion of the British Association, would 
be furnished by Pres. White on 
“Public Education in America;” by 
Dr. Elisha Harris, of New York, on 
“The Health of American Cities; ” 
and by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of the 
Massachusetts Board of Charities, on 
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*“ Poor-Laws and Public Charities.” 
Another announcement made at New 
York in regard to the formation of 


local departments, corresponding com- 
mittees, and branch associations, 
auxiliary to the American Associa- 
tion, is of consequence enough to be 
quoted in the language of the votes, 
which were adopted by the Executive 
Committee of the Association last 
April, when the question of extending 
the work of the organization was 
fully considered in committee. These 
votes were as follows: — 


Voted, 1st, That it does not seem prac- 
ticable to bring all organizations for the 
promotion of Social Science, existing or to 
be established hereafter, to the same precise 
form and model, but that such as are willing 
to become auxiliary to this Association shall 
be designated as one of three main classes; 
namely, (1), Branch Associations, similar 
to that of Philadelphia; (2), Local Depart- 
ments, like the Boston Department of 
Health; (3), Corresponding Committees. 

2d, That, in the Branch Associations, 
membership fees and assessments may be 

ted to the circumstances 
of the locality where such association is 
formed; but that none shall be considered 
a branch of the American Association until 
it shall have paid into our treasury either 
the round sum of three hundred dollars, or 
the annual sum of fifteen dollars, or, in lieu 
of both, the value of fifteen dollars a year 
in publications. In consideration of such 
payment, the president, secretary, and 
treasurer, or any three members of the 
branch association whom it may designate, 
shall be admitted as members of the 
American Association; and the president 
shall be, ex-officio, a vice-president of the 
American Association. 

3d, That Local Departments, now exist- 
ing or to be established hereafter, may 
adopt special fees and conditions for mem- 
bership, as the members thereof may 
choose: but each department shall pay 
into the treasury of the American Associa- 
tion not less than five dollars annually; in 
consideration of which its chairman shall 
be a member of this association, and ez- 
oficio one of its directors; and every such 
department shall report its doings to the 
parent association as often as once in three 
months, and once a month if required. 

4th, That the Committees of Correspond- 
ence may be excused from all assessments, 
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and may have the opportunity of obtaining 
our publications at the cost price, or by way 
of exchange for theirown publications; and 
that the same privileges in respect to publi- 
eaticns shall be extended to all members of 
branch associations and local departments. 

5th, That, if any amendments to the pres- 
ent constitution shall be found needful in 
order to carry out this plan of local organi- 
zation, they shall be offered for considera- 
tion at the next annual meeting. 

It may be wished to know how 
large the present society is, which is 
thus preparing to find allies all over 
the country, and which has already 
organized several local associations. 
On the first of July the number of 
its members was about three hun- 
dred, and had been increasing stead- 
ily since January. These’ mem- 


bers: reside in about half the States 


of the Union, being most numerous 
in Massachusetts and New York. A 
list of the officers and members will be 
printed in the next number of “The 
Journal of Social Science,” soon to be 


published by Hurd & Houghton, with 
the first half of the papers read at New 
York, and a condensed report of the 
meeting there. 


AMUSEMENTS FOR THE POOR. 


This is a subject too little consid- 
ered in America; and it was one of 
the first taken up by the Department 
of Social Economy, formed last winter 
in the American Social Science 
Association. A sub-committee of 
ladies, being invited to make sugges- 
tions in regard to amusements in 
Boston, reported to the department; 
and their report was then submitted 
to a member of the committee in New 
York, and to another in Indiana, for 
such comments as the difference in 
locality and circumstances might call 
forth from experienced persons in 
those States. In substance this re- 
port, and the comments thereon, were 
as follows :— 


Amusements for the Poor. 


L— THE REPORT. 

The committee who were desired 

to report on the subject of “ Amuse- 
ments for the Poor” have so little 
that is conclusive, or even definite, to 
state, that they would have excused 
themselves from making any report, 
were it not that the statement of the 
case may elicit suggestions from 
others. Their first endeavor was to 
get a definite notion as to who are 
classified in this case as “the poor.” 
We take them to be those whose dai- 
ly bread is provided by their daily 
work, and who have little or nothing 
laid by. Just above these in the so- 
cial scale are those who live sparing- 
ly that they may lay up even a trifle, 
In both these classes, illness, causing 
expense, and at the same time cut- 
ting off the supply, lowers families 
from decent comfort to real poverty. 
Skilled mechanics and skilled labor- 
ers of any kind are hardly to. be 
called poor, since their skill stands 
to them in place of capital, lifting 
them above the precarious region 
where the.supply of ignorant labor 
presses hard upon the demand. The 
French word proletaire perhaps most 
justly expresses what is meant by 
“the poor” in this connection. 
« Now, in Boston and its neighbor- 
hood, unskilled labor is almost exclu- 
sively performed by the Irish, with a 
slight intermixture of Germans and 
perhaps Swedes. We have therefore 
to provide for people whose tempera- 
ment and mental organization differ 
essentially from our own. 

The American seamstress or shop- 
tender goes to lectures and to con- 
certs. The American mechanic is a 
deacon of his church, and attends the 
Lowell Lectures: his children are 
elaborately cared for in Sunday-school 
festivals and floral processions. What 
are the amusements of their Irish 
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neighbors? A wake, an occasional 
procession, and, on Sunday afternoons, 
the aimless standing outside of their 
houses, like bees clustering round the 
entrance to the hive. “To amuse an 
unamusable king” was the pen- 
ance of a worldly woman; but these 
people cannot be called unamusable. 
They are quick-witted (on their own 
ground), imaginative, and enthusias- 
tic; and the question for us to con- 
sider is, how these good gifts might 
be employed to vivify and brighten 
their lives. To inquire what amuse- 
ments they have had in their own 


land avails us little, since their posi-' 


tion at home was rarely a prosperous 
one; and such pleasures as they have 
had may have been chiefly of the 
fighting and drinking sort. Out of 
drinking and fighting they have hith- 
erto got the excitement they inevita- 
bly crave; and the question is, how to 
elicit pleasurable sensations to take 
the place of this coarser stimulus. 
The Irish are excellent listeners to 
each other. We have heard the wild 
mournful notes of Irish songs rise 
for hours of a summer’s evening, while 
groups of twenty or thirty of the sin- 
gers’ fellow-laborers sat silent, appar- 
ently fully appreciating the charm of 
the melody. We have all overheard the 
unending rigmaroles, which seemed to 
have unfailing interest, of some elder- 
ly digger or ditcher. Might not their 
fanciful but fervent patriotism, and 
this endurance of long talks, make 
them listen to speakers who should 
half read and half recite to them? 
There are treasures of beautiful le- 
gends in what they fondly call their 
national history; and a skilful lec- 
turer might pass from the home they 
have left to the home they have found, 
and give them pictures of American 
history which should stir their hearts. 
He would not read to them the dreary 
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correspondence with Congress which 
swamps most of the biographies of 
our American heroes, but with the 
daring of Gen. Putnam, the suffer- 
ings of Valley Forge, the romantic 
exploits of Marion, and the dash of 
Light Horse Harry, kindle their feel- 
ings, till they rose to the contempla- 
tion of that magnanimous and daunt- 
less man, who out of thirteen States 
made a nation. These people are to 
inhabit the land which our fathers 
won, to fulfil, or to render futile, the 
hopes for which our fathers fought. 
Let us try to furnish their memories 
and imaginations with some of the 
traditions that are winning and stately 
and potent in ourown. To do this 
effectually, however, it must be done 
sympathetically ; and, if well done, it 
may at once amuse the poor, and cause 
them and us to feel that they are of 
one blood with ourselves. 

Another characteristic of the Irish, 
as we see them, is their encieaiied 
love of beauty. The little hand- 
maiden rejoices most unselfishly in her 
young lady’s beautiful array.. The 
servants smuggle in their friends for 
a look at the fruit and flowers. lid 
out, and the glittering appointments 
of a feast which they are not to share; 
and they take an essentially xsthetic 
satisfaction in the beauty of other 
people’s possessions. Lovers of na- 
ture they do not seem to be; but they 
have an especial taste and faculty for 
design. In the Great Exhibition in 
London, in 1862, Irish designs in 
lace and damask had a conceded 
superiority. May we not, then, 
appeal to their eyes for their amuse- 
ment? Would it be impossible, or 
perhaps only possible in the new 
Sybaris, to have public exhibitions of 
pictorial representations, with some 
recitations or dramatic performance 
combined with it? Imagine Faneuil 
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Hall, or the Music Hall, bestowed on 
us by a sympathetic city government 
the 22d of February. We will begin 
with an historic tableau of Washing- 
ton crossing. the Delaware (in every 
generation there is some man who 
looks like Washington); then let 
some high-spirited, sweet-voiced per- 
son recite parts of Longfellow’s 
“Building of the Ship;” then a 
tableau from “Rich and rare were 
the gems she wore,” and some other 
of Moore’s songs; then some humor- 
ous Yankee piece, and, for finale, ex- 
tracts from Mr. Lowell’s “ Commemo- 
ration Ode,” or “ The Color Sergeant.” 
Let all this be given twice (from 12 
to 2, and from 2 to 4), and you have at 
least attempted to furnish people with 
pleasure that is a help, and not a 
hinderance. 

Pleasures which are habitual in 
other countries can hardly become 
such in New England. Out-of-door 
concerts three times a week are hard- 
ly practicable in a climate which is 
always doing something violently, — 
freezing, blazing, or blowing. Base- 
ball and cricket are (we believe) very 
little playéd by the Irish; and even to 
them we Americans are apt to add an 
element of unwholesome excitemen. 


If. — COMMENTS FROM NEW YORK. 


There is not a doubt that some of 
the vast evils which result from in- 
temperance could be prevented, if 
only we could satisfy the natural ap- 
petite for pleasure’ by innocent excite- 
ments. It has been an experience of 
the last decade that the greatest rival 
of the grog-shop is the park, or the 
industrial palace, or the popular pic- 
ture-gallery. Wherever a grand ex- 
hibition building has been erected, 
there the liquor-shops in the neigh- 
borhood find a poor run of custom. 
The throng in the rum-holes and tav- 
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erns is always most dense in those 
quarters where there is no garden, or 
gallery, or public place of amusement. 
One of the most remarkable efforts to 
provide amusement for the poor in 
these latter years has been the open- 
ing of the wonderful “ Bethnal Green 
Museum” in one of the worst quar- 
ters of London. This is a collection 
of pictures, pottery, furniture, glass, 
and numberless objects of curiosity, 
unequalled in London, and visited by 
strangers from every quarter of the 
globe. Yet it has been placed in the 
midst of this destitute district, and 
on certain days is opened free to the 
poor. All testimony agrees that 
the conduct of these people within the 
building is without fault, and that 
the influence of this beautiful collec- 
tion on the quarter has been of a 
remarkable kind in promoting tem- 
perance and good order. 

In every New-England village, a 
certain degree of amusement is pro- 
vided for the laboring or mechanical 
classes, by the cheap lectures and con- 
certs in the village lyceum. But this 
is for a somewhat intelligent class, 
and does not reach the German or 
Irish laborers. In New York and in 
Brooklyn the German poor have no 
difficulty in amusing themselves. We 
have fortunately enjoyed in both cit- 
ies, the ingenious services of two land- 
scape artists, who have made the 
habits and amusements of the poor 
foreign class their study. This art 
has not been merely to draw a beauti- 
ful picture on what would otherwise 
be a dreary surface, but to study the 
science of popular amusement. In 
the Brooklyn Park especially, there 
are endless contrivances for amusing 
and gratifying laborers’ families ; with 
arbors where they eat their lunches, 
near cool springs, and look into wild 
and bosky ravines; houses where they 
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get milk fresh from the cow for their 
children; paths for forest rambles; 
beds of bright flowers; towers with 
. wide views and a bank of a lake, 
where they can sit of a summer even- 
ing and listen to the music of a 
band, or watch the little boats cross- 
ing and flying over the water. The 
Brooklyn Park is the laborers’ pleas- 
ure-ground, and is already greatly 
frequented in. fine ‘weather by the 
Germans of a poor class. The New 
York Park is perhaps less enjoyed by 
the laboring class, on account of its 
distance from the poor quarters. Yet 
great crowds of German families of 
laborers and artisans may be seen in 
the pleasant season, rambling through 
its paths, or sprinkled around on the 
$rass, eating their lunches, and tak- 
ing the Teuton enjoyment in the free 
air and bright sunshine. We all 
know the many ingenious and beau- 
tiful contrivances in these grounds to 
amuse and instruct these working 
classes. 

The Irish are, of all races, the most 
ready for amusement: their tempera- 
ment is proverbial for its genial qual- 
ity. They enjoy a dance, a good 
song, a spectacle, fine costumes, and 
games of skill and strength; but they 
do not care for nature. Parks and 
gardens are by no means so necessary 
for them as for the Germans. I 
believe that free and respectable sa- 
loons, under good supervision, opened 
in thé poor Irish wards, where there 
could be music, singing, recitation of 
stirring poems, and an occasional 
dance, with cheap refreshments, would 
be great rivals to the whiskey shops, 
and would tend immensely to check 
hard drinking, and encourage tem- 
perance. Such amusements, free and 
innocent in their character, would suit 
the Irish population. ‘The entertain- 
ment would have to be somewhat 
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Celtic’ in its style; but fortunately, 
Irish poetry, song, oratory, and wit 
have resources enough to supply 
amusement and instruction for a great 
many evenings. If one of these free 
music saloons were opened by philan- 
thropic persons, it would not be long 
before others would be provided as a 
matter of business; and we might 
have Irish music-halls as common as 
German dance-halls. Amusement is 
@ necessity; and, if the poor do not 
have it in one way, they will in 
another. 


Ill.— COMMENTS FROM INDIANA. © 


1. The report is not applicable to 
this latitude, except perhaps, to the 
Irish population, which is small, and 
confined principally to the larger 
towns. I fear that, even with these, 
it will be impracticable to bring them 
under the influence of amusements, 
refined and rational. 

2. We know no distinctive class of 
poor in this State. A very large part 
of the laboring population earn but 
a small amount more than is neces- 
sary for their subsistence; yet most 
of them are gradually rising in the 
scale, and many of our leading citi- 
zens have risen from this class. 

8. The laboring population about 
the larger towns and cities consists 
mostly of Germans and Irish, about 
whom it is unnecessary to speak, as 
they abound everywhere, and their 
characteristics are well known. 

4, The farm-laborers are mostly 
Americans. They have but few 
amusements; and they are mostly 
of the most simple character, affect- 
ing principally the body: the young 
men run races, jump, wrestle, &c.; 
the sexes, when associated, tell sto- 
ries, play common games, &c.; some- 
times a neighborhood singing or 
spelling school affords them pleasure. 
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There are no organized public amuse- 


ments. If something could be found 
for this class of persons of a more 
elevating character, it would be desir- 
able; but the small number who can 
be gathered together at any one local- 
ity renders it difficult. 

5. Will there not be a difficulty in 
carrying out these suggestions in ref- 
’ erence to “historic tableaux,” &c., from 
the lack of suitable persons to do: it? 
Would they afford amusement to un- 
cultured minds? Does not the idea 
of amusement involve the necessity 
for something which can be done by 
those who engage in them them- 
selves? Would not any thing con- 
ducted wholly by others soon lose its 
charm ? 

6. As the minds of the laboring 
classes become enlightened by educa- 
tion, and the effect of our system of 
common schools becomes more fully 


felt, amusements of a higher and more 
ennobling character will be sought. 
Is not this the right place to begin ? 


IV. -~ ANOTHER BOSTON VIEW. 


A lady whose occupation and 
interests take her much among the 
poor, after reading this report, has 
added still another suggestion, which 
is worth quoting here, in conclusion. 
She says, — 

“T should, perhaps, dwell with more 
earnestness upon’ the necessity of tak- 
ing amusements into the midst of the 
classes under consideration. They 
cannot be called out of their haunts. 
Whatever is done for them must be 
taken to them, and be at first offered 
free of all charge. There should be 
established, say, in such regions as 
the North End and South Cove, read- 
ing-rooms, or, if the name would be 
more attractive, club-rooms, cheerful, 
light, and warm, and furnished not 
only with reading-matter, but pleasing 
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games. In these rooms there should be 
weekly entertainments, music, recita- 
tions, an occasional debate upon some 
topic of general interest, &c. Secure, 
whenever it is possible, such a man as 
Prof. Morse of Salem, or the late Prof. 
Agassiz, whose skill with crayon could 


‘make, by catching the eye, the dull 


understanding grasp pleasurably even 
scientific subjects. By the aid of 
illustration, the: common things of 
every-day life become illuminated with 
interest. There is nothing, not even 
music, that will hold an uneducated 
crowd. like a stereopticon. Under the 
microscope a drop of water becomes a 
miniature ocean of life; and so the 
skin, the hair, the teeth, and the tissues 
of the body, can all be made themes 
for the illustration of practical lessons. 
The marvellous beauty that chemistry 
reveals, and the wonders of astronomy 
or of electricity, can be turned to ele- 
vate and instruct this class of people. 
Scientific and hygienic lectures have 
proved a success among the working- 
people of England. It is no hopeless 
task here to provide wholesome and 
relishing mental food for the now 
famishing ignorant of our cities. 

“We must not be unmindful how 
much the Old World gave the foreign- 
er who takes up his abode with us, that 
he is here deprived of, — parks, lovely 
and numerous, everywhere free and 
open for all to ramble in at will on Sun- 
days and week days; added to these, 
on the Continent, excellent music, as 
free to the laborer as to the nobleman; 
art-galleries and museums also, open 
and free to all, and thronged usually by 
the working-classes on Sundays, when, 
also, they have reduced fares on public 
conveyances leading to the country; 
so that hundreds of families can spend 
a day once a week during the sum- 
mer, away from the crowded city and 
their stifling tenement-rooms.” 
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_ [Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of 
difficulty; e.g., 1 very easy, 7 very difficult. Oap- 
itals (A toG) the key. Small letters within brack- 
ets the range for the voice. ] 


Wa. A. Ponn, 547 Broadway, N.Y. 


Veto Galop. G. 2. Wiegand. .35 
Presumably born of the late unex- 
pected veto of the President. 
9. Heimweh. 2. 
10. Maiden’s Prayer. 2. 
il. Faust Waltz. 2. 
12. March from Tannhtiuser. 2. 
13. Mollie’s Dream Waltz. 2. 
14. Monastery Bells. 2. 
Maylath. Each. .... .20 
The closing numbers of a series 
entitled “ Happy Hours,” a collection 
of popular melodies arranged very 
simply, with foreign or American fin- 
gering according to choice. Each 
piece averaging about two pages, and 
extremely simple. 


VOCAL. 

Oh, hear our Prayer! 8. Bb. 

J.N. Pattison .. 40 
Solo and quartette for mixed ¥ voices. 

From a series for home and church. 

Simple. 

A Life Story. D. 3. oer 
Berthold Tours : ’ 
A descriptive song, telling i in ‘three 

stanzas, with music varying with the 

theme, a story that will find an echo 
in many an aching heart. The fair 
scene is unchanged; but the spirit 
that gazes upon it has known its own 
deep joy and sorrow, —love full of 
hope, love happy in fruition, love with 
only memory remaining when the 
reaper Death has snatched the little 
one away; and yet there remain the 
two who loved, more closely knit 


through pain and tears, than when 
their lives seemed full of sunshine. 
Come where my Love lies Dream- 

ing. 3. ER. W. Dressler . .50 

An arrangement of the well-known 
quartette by Stephen Foster; for two 
voices, with a good piano accompani- 
ment also. Every one likes Foster’s 
melodies, if they dare confess to any 
thing short of Bach and Mendelssohn. 
Foster is not great; but, what for him 
answers every pu A he is rs ea 
On the Bluff. E 

toDe) J.B. rat , 

A song written for and sung by 
Mr. M. W. Whitney; equally -suita- 
ble for a contralto. Words by Col. 
John Hay. Melody flowing; move- 
ment andante maestoso; accompani- 
ment simple and effective. 

He kissed her, and she kissed him. 

2. D. (D# to F#) H.P. 

Danks .. . ot ale jee 
Farewell. G. 3. H. P. Danks.. .40 

Trio for female voices. Suitable 
for closing exercises at a young ladies’ 
school. 

—_ alas/ EZ 3. (F. 

to AZ.) H.P. Danks. . . .40 

Sacred song for soprano or tenor 
voice. 

Venite Exultemus Domino. A. 

4. H.P. Danks... . 60 

For a quartette choir, with piano or 
organ accompaniment. 

It reminds me, my Loved One, 

of The. 2 F. (F to # 

G. W. Morgan A 

A simple ballad for sepenne or tenor; 
accompaniment easy. Melody readily 
learned and remembered. Sung by 
‘Brookhouse Bowles. 
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Join the Dance. C. A. Murio 

ae a eee 

A polka mazurka song, written 
expressly for and dedicated to Madame 

Christine Nilsson. An edition in A, 

for contralto or barytone, is also given. 

English and Italian words. Move- 

ment sprightly; requires a flexible 

voice and considerable “snap” to 
make it effective. 

What the Birds say. F. 3. 
(DtoF.) J. H. Wilson . 40 
A pretty love song. Words by 

Howard Glyndon, the nom de plume 

of a lady who writes easily and grace- 

fully. 


‘In the wood the wind-flower 
Is sunken out of sight, 
Low down and deep down, 
And world-forgotten quite. 
But do you think the wind forgets 
That she was sweet and white? 
The sun stole to a red rose, 
And wiled her leaves apart; 
May dew and June air 
Moved her at the start. 
But was’t not fair the sun should have 
Her perfect, golden heart? 


Well, the wind and the sun were 
charming lovers, and faithful too. 


“So the birds say.” We.are glad for 
the zephyrs’ sake to have their char- 
acter for fickleness a question instead 
of a proverb. 
The Wreck. F. 4. (C to F.) 
J. Remington Fairlamb 
A song of more than usual merit, 
but requiring great dramatic power to 
render adequately. Each stanza has 
its appropriate setting. Opening in 
the manner of a recitative, the story 
of danger is told, of fear, of despair, 
and then of trust, and salvation, clos- 
ing in a strain of gratitude. 
“Now thanks be to God! 
Safe ashore on the lge, 


Clasps the skipper his wife 
And his children three.” 


Musical Review. 


It compares. favorably with Pinsu- 
ti’s popular song of a similar type, — 
“The Raft,” so long an established 
piece de resistance for the concert- 
room, for a bass or barytone. 

You're the Idol of my Heart. 

A. 2. D. Braham. - » 40 

A double song and chorus from 
“ The Song of little Jennie Yeaman’s,” 
The prettiest thing about it is the 
picture of Jennie herself on the 
titlepage. 

Make believe I’m Dreaming. 
Bb. 8. (BP to F.) Violetta. .40, 
As sung by Mrs. Jennie Kempton. 

Quite effective in the style of arch 

concert-songs. Like others of its type, 

if the singer is young, fair, and witch- 
ing, it is its own excuse for being sung. 

A curious spirit of compromise, with 

patent adjustable intentions, runs 

through it, affording small ground for 
breach of promise. 
‘Should you ask me for a kiss, 
Eyes with love-light beaming, 
If ’tis your’s, remember this, — 
Make believe I’m dreaming.” 

It has happened before now, that 
dreaming was more agreeable than 
waking. Vive les illusions/ The 
song is also published in G; more 
agreeable for a pure contralto. A 
comfortable pair of lovers on the 


_titlepage seem to illustrate the song 


characteristically. 

On the Shores of that beautiful 
River. AB 2. (Ch. D. Blake.) .40 
A song and chorus; the sentiment 

indicated by the title. Melody quite 

pleasing, though not very original. 

Suitable: for a contralto; accompani- 

ment simple. 

“ There’s a beautiful shining river; 

And the weary may rest on the shore; 
For the face of the glorious Giver 


Lights the way for their souls crossing 
o’er.” 


Nore To Musica, PEOPLE. — Any piece of music named in the above Music Review will be mailed 
' to any address, free of postage both ways, on receipt of the retail price. 





